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PREFACE, 



No apology, it is presumed, will be necessary for the 
appearance of the present volume, when the circumstances 
that led to its publication are briefly explained. 

Having consented to lecture on the subject, "Tyneside 
Celebrities," before several local societies, and feeling the 
deep interest which the story of the lives of famous Northern 
men naturally excited, it occurred to me that a more lasting 
memorial of them, than the ephemeral notice given in a 
few popular Lectures, would be appreciated by the public j 
and that the facts I had collected regarding each, at con- 
siderable cost and labour of research, might be further 
utilised by forming the foundation of a larger and more 
permanent superstructure. I would not, however, seek to 
undervalue the efforts of previous biographers. On the 
contrary, I have fully appreciated the care and affectionate 
regard with which former writers have treated the careers of 
several whose names adorn the following pages, and any 
regret I may have felt, has been caused by the reflection 
that the history of the greater number was left untold, 
while full justice had only been done to the memory and 
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fame of a few. Nor would I have undertaken the presen 
work if the names, with accompanying notices, of the manj 
distinguished men whom Tyneside has given to the woric 
were to be found in any single publication. While, there- 
fore, on account of the limits it was necessary to observe, 
the present volume may not embrace every name of note, 
I claim for it the honour of being the first ever published 
which sought to commemorate the worth and extend the 
usefulness of our local Celebrities, by giving, in a collective 
form, some of the more notable events connected with their 
lives and achievements. 

The motives that induced me to undertake the respon- 
sibilities connected with the publication of such a work, 
were a strong attachment to the place of my ancestors, a 
desure to lay before the inhabitants of Tyneside a plain 
record of the lives of good and great men connected with the 
district, and that all classes, but especially the rising genera- 
tion, might be stimulated to follow such noble examples. To 
me the task has been a pleasant one to trace, with fiiendly 
hand, outlines of the genius and excellence of a past and 
the present age ; but especially to rescue, in some instances 
at least, unrecorded names and deeds from that oblivion 
which tradition often retards, but can only in isolated cases 
ultimately prevent. 

Being neither a professional litterateur nor an aspirant for 
fame as an author, the critic will, doubtless, find blemishes 
in the following pages ; but he may rest assured that I would 
never have undertaken the task if it had not remained un- 
performed, and no one more competent than myself seemed 
prepared to enter upon it In the preparation of the work 
1 have not hesitated to avail myself of all the material and 
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assistance I could obtain. To all, therefore, who have in 
any way helped to render it more thorough and complete 
than it might otherwise have been, I desire to tender my 
heartfelt thanks. To the large number of our leading 
citizens and others, who so cheerfully became subscribers 
for the book, my grateful acknowledgments are also due. 

The encouragement I have received while engaged in 
collecting and arranging the information in this volume, 
may be taken as an earnest, I trust, of the welcome with 
which it will be admitted into many Tyneside homes ; and 
I cherish the hope that the people of the district, for whom 
it was primarily and chiefly composed, will testify that such 
a work was needed, and that they also approve of the 
efforts which have been made to render it worthy of the 
subject of which it treats. Like the biographies of all 
truly great men, I ventiure also to hope that the following 
sketches may prove fitted to sow seed, from which a rich 
harvest of nobility of character and heroism of conduct 
will hereafter be reaped. 



WILLIAM D. LAWSON. 



Newcastle-upon-Tynb, 
17M February 1873. 
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TYNESIDE CELEBRITIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

"C* VERY man is more or less interested in the history of 
•■■^ his country. Nature herself teaches him to regard it 
as the dearest spot of earth. The true man can never, in- 
deed, be divested of the Jove of his fatherland. It clings 
to him in whatever sphere of life he may move, or in what- 
ever clime he may dwell. ^But while this is so, one place 
of all others claims a greater share of his love. It is 
home. For although its attractions may not be those of 
delightful scenery nor of fruitful soil, yet the hallowed 
memories around it awaken fullest joy. The desolating 
storm may strip it of its beauty, and the homestead ruinous 
lie, but to the spirit's vision it is the scene of happiest 
days, and the nearest ideal of heaven. Speak to the exile 
of home, and you touch the tenderest chords of his being. 
' Remind the soldier of home, and you inspire him with 
almost Herculean strength for the conflict The town or 
village in which a man was born, as well as the district 
surrounding either, are to him invested with peculiar interest. 
And when these observations are applied to eminent men, 
their truth appears still more significant. With what pride, 
for instance, did the Jew refer to Abraham, the Roman to 

A 
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Csesar, the Greek to Socrates, or the Saxon to Alfred ! It / 
is, then, according to the instincts of our being to seek to \ 
honour ourselves by claiming kinship with "Tyneside 
Celebrities," and with honest pride to boast of those meii 
whose names conspicuously appear in history, some of 
whom are interred in the burial-place of the greatest nation 
in the universe, and the beneficial results of whose lives 
can only cease when the world's great record-book is foi 
ever closed. 

Newcastle has ever had her men of mark. Great men 
have been reared within her walls ; illustrious biographies 
adorn the pages of her history; mental prowess, giant 
achievements, and the nobility of Northern character have 
ever distinguished her representative sons. Britain has paid 
them tribute ; foreign lands have felt their benefactions ; 
science, art, and literature are voiceful of their praise; 
while their names have become " household words " in the 
places of their nativities. Eldon, Stowell, Grey, Colling- 
wood, Stephenson, and others of renown, cannot be for- 
gotten as we tread the thoroughfare and look upon the 
tnonuments tliat a grateful people have erected, or visit the 
places of business and of learning in the metropolis of the 
North. As we enter Love Lane, halt at the head of the 
Side, pass through the Bigg Market, and keep within 
the boundaries of the old town, proud thoughts of the 
mighty dead steal over us, and the ground that we tread 
upon seems immortalised by their fame. Places of greatest 
interest also exist on both banks, from the source to the 
outlet of the Tyne. Here, was bom one whom the 
nation delights to honour ; there, was conceived a scheme 
which has proved a boon to ' succeeding generations ; 
yonder, amid the deepest darkness, was waved the torch- 
light of truth ; while many are the verdant scenes of historic 
association which excite the veneration of the intelligent 
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spectator. The banks of the Tyn6 are not less noted for 
their architecture, antiquities, and minerals, than for eminent 
men who have been celebrated as our country's lawgivers, 
our national defenders, the mart)rrs to our holy religion, and 
the leaders of almost every movement of importance in the 
land. 

The designation we have ascribed to these persons is a 
high, but not an improper one. A celebrity is one who has 
risen above his fellows in position, who has exerted a more 
than ordinary influence on society, and who, because of his 
superior powers, is regarded as an exception, and is thus 
exceptionally named. That the subjects of the following- 
sketches were such, will clearly appear when it is discovered 
that they could claim not mere scholarship, but mastership; 
not only a knowledge of the law, but an authority in the 
law ; not skill alone, but the fathership of the art ; not an 
acquaintance with contrivance, merely, but the invention of 
the system ; in short, the pre-eminently highest place in theii 
profession and calling. Moreover, when their circumstances 
are contrasted with their achievements, greater merit attaches 
to them. They felt the pressure of limited means. Their 
hard manual labour was followed by earnest mental toil. 
Every niche higher in the temple of fame, was secured 
after strenuous exertion. The golden links of their glorious 
career were mostly brightened by the polishing of industry. 
The more, indeed, their characters are analysed, the more 
their worth is perceptible. They not only won, but main- 
tained exalted positions amongst the ripest scholars, the 
greatest engineers, and the most gifted men of their day. 
They stood abreast of such as Fox, Pitt, Burke, Thurlow, 
Richmond, and their talented contemporaries, who formed 
as brilliant a galaxy of Lords and Commons as ever entered 
the British Houses of Parliament. They vied with men of 
such world-wide repute as Brunei, Carey, Reynolds, and 
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Nelson, whose names stand out in bold relief on the historic' 
page, as England's most heroic,' skilful, virtuous, and devoted 
sons. And in the midst of these bright intelligences, their 
intellectual lustre was not dimmed nor ' outshone, but 
appeared in all its native grandeur, and in some instances 
with peerless glory. The effects j)roduced by their lives 
will likewise be felt in all ages. As the authors of expres- 
sions that thrill the reader with pleasure, and make us wiser 
and better ; as the projectors of systems which are likely to 
outlive the vicissitudes of time, the revolutions in learning, 
the variations of taste, and the changes of opinion; as 
geniuses who have presented their thoughts in objects of 
beauty and in structures of lasting duration ; as those who 
seemed to have foreseen the wants of the world, and fully 
supplied those wants, they are the companions of men's 
fortune, and, as oracles, will ever be consulted on subjects 
of the greatest importance. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to discover a district so limited in its area, which has 
furnished such an array of remarkable men. Although it is 
not our design to compare counties with counties, nor 
peoples with peoples, we cannot conclude our introduction 
more aptly Ihan in the forcible language of Howitt, when 
he says, " Newcastle is one of the most remarkable towns 
in the British Empire." 
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NORTHERN CHARACTER. 

/CHARACTER may safely be regarded as the index of the 
^-^ inner man. Its workings can be seen in the expres- 
sion of the countenance, not alone, but recognised in the 
style and manner of speech, as well as in the pursuit of any 
line of action. In other words, it is, as one aptly puts it, " the 
combination of sentiments, dispositions, and habits of action 
which either fit or unfit a man for the relations, the duties, 
the trials, the enjoyments, and the business of life." It 
comprehends both the quality of the mind and of the heart, 
showing a reflection of both in the actions of life. The 
motive of the doer and the manner in which the deed is 
<lone, are alike referred to in the use of the term. Some 
have defined character to be a " bundle of habits ; " others 
say of it that "it is that part of a man which is most pal- 
pable to common observers ; " while not a few regard it as 
" altogether subject to circumstances." 

With each of these definitions, however, we disagree. Of 
themselves they are incomplete and inexhaustive. While 
teaching much of what is true with regard to it, they fail 
to delineate all the elements which are embraced in its 
constitution. HabiiSy for instance, are not all that consti- 
tute character. They may, no doubt, be regarded as part 
and parcel of it ; but to say that, firom a man's habits, you 
are able to form a true estimate of his character, would be 
unwise. In arriving at any such estimate, the feelings, the 
sensibilities, the temper or frame of mind, as directed to 
particular objects, must also be considered. For it cannot 
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be doubted that these are always speaking out, even in 
those persons who most strictly regulate themselves, and 
are, either in expression or subjugation, the sources of 
happiness or misery, of good or ill success, deputation, 
again, is not all that composes character ; for a man may 
do right, and receive the encomiums of his fellow-men for 
so doing, and yet be the subject of no directly virtuous 
motive ; or, he may step aside from the path of duty by 
yielding obedience to impulses which, in their essence, are 
at variance with his true disposition. In other words, he 
may, so to speak, go out of himself by assuming the posses- 
sion of sentiments and dispositions which can never be said 
to be truly his. In the same way, we hold that character 
cannot be said to be ^^ altogether subject to circumstances^ 
To be a " creature of circuinstance " — to be thrown into an 
atmosphere of good or bad, and act accordingly — to receive 
impressions from the surroundings of our existence, may to 
some extent combine to the pursuit of a certain course of 
•conduct; but it should never be forgotten that man is 
not so much the subject of these as he makes himself to be. 
He has the power within himself— ^in the exercise of his 
freedom of will— rto render these conducive to his benefit 
or not. Circumstances, then, do not conspire to the for- 
mation of character ; for unless there be a sympathy with 
what we have called the surroundings of our existence, there 
can be no participation in the work — ^good or bad — which 
these conditions suggest "Instead," says Lewes in his 
Life of Goethe, "of saying that man is the creature of cir- 
cumstance, it would be nearer the mark to say that man is 
the architect of circumstance. It is character which builds 
an existence out of curcumstance." In forming our estimate 
of character, therefore, we should refer much more than we 
commonly do to what the agent intends. As the dial of a 
watch tells of an unseen spring, so the actions of a man 
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maybe traced to the motive power which calls these actions 
into being. "Accident may modify, circumstances may 
bevil, externals seem to change it, but still the primitive 
crystal is latent in its many variations ; for the map of the 
fece and the picture of the eye are traced by the pen of 
passion, and the mind fashioneth a tabernacle suitable for 
itself."* 

For the purpose of this chapter, however, we are con- 
fined to the external evidences of character ; and assuming 
that the actions correspond with the motives, and that in 
the conduct we have evidence of the real nature of the 
person, we must make our definitions accordingly. In man 
generally, we find one feature of character prominent 
There is one grand master-passion or ruling power, the 
manifestation of which is more observable than is that of 
any other. Hence we find, enter what sphere of life or 
circle of society we may, that peculiar development sugges- 
tive of a corresponding designation. Self-esteem, for 
example, so exhibits itself in some men, that they are 
unanimously designated ^^ conceited '* Self-will, again, be- 
comes so noticeable in the character of others, that they 
are often pronounced ^*' dogmatic'* A love of mankind, and 
a corresponding generosity of disposition, induces the 
appellation ^^ philanthropist ;*^ and so is it with the different 
phases of human character. The miser, the wit, the hero, 
all show developments of a master-passion, and thereby 
secure to themselves the designations by which they are 
generally recognised among their fellows. The dominant 
inclination of their mind directs every faculty of their being, 
and gives to their lives that distinctiveness of character 
which supplies them with equally distinctive titles. Nor 
do we need travel beyond our own pages for confirmatory 

♦ "Proverbial Philosophy," by Martin Tupper. 
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proof of this ; we have Bede the " venerable," Ridley the 
"sainted," CoUingwood the "hero," and others to whom- 
titles are or couid ^^ applied, equally suggestive of some 
prevailing quality of their nature. 

What we have said of individual, holds equally true of 
national character. The diversified features of the one are 
types of the other. What we see in the limited sphere of 
daily intercourse with our fellow-men, becomes the distin- 
guishing characteristic in our more comprehensive survey of 
peoples and nations. If it be true that one acquaintance 
is generous and honest, that another is deep, designing, and 
malicious, and that a third is simple and unobtrusive, all 
these lead only to a realisation, in its fullest extent, of 
the truth that what we find developed in the individual, 
obtains in the collective sense : that what forms an object 
. of interesting study in the singularity of the friend, becomes 
an equally engaging object in the plurality of national com- 
ponents. The Scot, for example, is " hardy" to a proverb, 
and filled with the " fierce native daring" which the rugged 
grandeur of his country inspires. The son of Erin, rosy in 
look and racy in brogue, partakes of the vigorous fireshness 
of the " Emerald Isle.'' The " Southron " is full of bene- 
volent enthusiasm, which bespeaks the open richness of his 
fruitful land. The Cambrian, modest and retiring, yet 
bold and energetic, partakes of the secluded sublimity of 
his native hills. The " haughty Gaul," sensitive and vola- 
tile to a point, is but the reflex of his own ever-varying 
clime. The Spaniard, fiery in blood and treacherous in 
eye, reflects the alternating sunshine and shower of his 
garden-home ; while the languishing Italian betokens the 
mellowing influence of his sunny sky. And so we might 
extend illustrations of this part of our subject, speaking of 
the "pirate" Greek and the "indolent*" Turk, the "hard- 
headed " German and the " phlegmatic " Lap. 
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Nor will it be the less apparent that there is a district or 
locals as well as a national character. Dialect not unfre- 
quently enables us to determine the district or county 
from which a friend may come, or of which he may be a 
native ; but equally so is it with certain elements of charac- 
ter. At least, if such be not the case, the proverbial philo- 
sophy of the country, ever reputed wise, is at grievous fault ; 
for, in the language of everyday life, we find expressions 
used which illustrate exactly the point for which we 
contend. Of the real Celt, in his business transactions, we 
hear it said that he is a " pawkie ^ Highlandman. Of a 
Yorkshireman it is said, " He bites, dead or alive ; " and 
in like manner, with every county a proverb is directly or 
indirectly associated. 

Believing, then, that there is a great amount of truth in 
the estimate thus arrived at of local character, our purpose 
is to deal with those phases of it which serve to distinguish 
the Northerner — meaning by this, the Northumbrian. It 
was once said, and wisely, that of all the objects in the 
universe, the most difficult for a man to describe was the 
earth upon which he lived, and that for this reason : there 
is no stand-point to which he can go to look at it, and, at 
one glance, take in the immensity of its proportions. Even 
so is it with Northern character. We have ourselves become 
so much identified with it, that we confess to a felt difficulty 
in defining it, unless as discovered to us in the page of 
history. So much, indeed, is this the case, that we would 
more readily accept the dictum of one who is an entire 
stranger, and whose knowledge of the subject is derived 
firom mere intercourse and observation. It will, however, 
at once be conceded that there are prime elements in the con- 
' stitution of our Northern character, which, however forcibly 
they may strike the stranger, are equally the subject of obser- 
vation with the resident in, or the native of, Tyneside. 
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As you approach the Northerner, your first impressions 
may be unfavourable. There is, so to speak, a want of 
that delicate shading of character which goes to make up 
a pleasant picture. Li)ce the geological formation of the 
district in w;hich he lives, there is an ironness of disposition 
at once apparent, which imparts lines of unpleasantness to 
his mental contour^ and which leads you to form an improper 
estimate of the man. On becoming better acquainted with 
him, however, you discover that your first impressions have 
not been altogether correct You find his s)rmpathies are 
generous and benevolent as those of other men, though these 
are manifested in a way peculiar to himself. You acknow- 
ledge their genuineness and warmth ; but think them un- 
savoury, from the mode in which they are dispensed. His 
manner is awkward; his speech is blunt, open, and free 
from anything sycophantish. His whole constitution strikes 
you as at once peculiar. For, with all the severity so much 
observable, you are bound to acknowledge that it is more 
apparent than real ; that within the outer shell there exists, 
in all its juicy savour, much of the '* milk of human kind- 
ness.^' Nor would your estimate of him, thus arrived at, 
be without precedent Othets have recognised the same 
features in his character ; one of whom affirms that " beneath 
the rough exterior there is great kindness of heart, and much 
natural intelligence." 

In seeking to arrive at a true and proper estimate of the 
character of any man, the student in that particular line is 
compelled to pursue a twofold course ; or, to put it more 
intelligibly perhaps, there are two different avenues or lead- 
ing thoroughfares which must be trodden and thoroughly 
examined, in all their bearings and tributaries, before it 
would be wise or safe to arrive at a decision on the subject 
These are the social and the commercial. If you would 
know a man aright, you must seek acquaintance with him 
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in the privacy of his home, as well as in the more exposed 
arena of the market-place ; you must delicately draw aside 
the veil from the sanctity of the domestic " holiest of all/* 
and see him surrounded by his wife and children, by his 
friends and relations. You must accompany him in his 
everyday walks, and seek to discover how he comports 
himself in intercourse with his fellow-men — how he treats 
his brother pilgrims through the "desert of life'* — what 
influence, for good or bad, he exercises over his daily asso- 
ciates, not so much in business, as in social intercourse. 
Now, in treating the Tynesider in this way, we find that the 
organs of sociality, to speak phrenologically, are highly 
developed. Within the precincts of the domestic circle 
he is full of kindness. His wife and children are to him 
objects of the greatest solicitude, and their welfare calls 
into existence the very finest feelings of his nature. Ex- 
tending the sphere of your observation, and entering on the 
wider arena of citizenship, you discover him to be open- 
hearted, open-handed, and largely generous to his friends 
and his companions. And yet there is in all this display of 
feeling, an amount of caution which is, to say the least of 
it, proof that he is " wisely knowing." While he expends 
his generosity and diffuses his friendship, he is always 
desirous of seeing these reciprocated. If in his disposi- 
tion he is open and warm, you raise all the feier feelings 
of his inner man to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, when 
with a similar display of sensibility you meet his approach. 
Act coldly towards him, or exercise either a haughty reserve 
or a callous indifference, and you thaw the generous im- 
pulses of his soul, and transform what would be a genial 
streak of sunshine into an icy and Arctic experience. In 
short, you call into action the finest elements of his character 
when you show your own nature most like his, by reciprocat- 
ing the kindness he would manifest towards you ; for without 
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it, he feels a vacuum which the display of different charac- 
teristics in you can never properly fill up. In the com- 
munication of his thoughts, too, he is equally frank. Secrets, 
as a rule, he cannot keep. He prefers plain and honest 
dealing, and desires only that all his transactions should 
be fair and above-board. In almost every state of mind, 
and under all the circumstances of his life, he reveals his 
thoughts, expresses his resolves, and tells of his air-built 
castles. When topics of public interest are being discussed, 
he delights to offer an honest opinion. On any subject of 
conversation his utterances are without reserve, and offered 
with the best of motives. In administering counsel to a 
friend, he does so with a good intention, and without that 
chariness of speech which characterises less open-minded 
persons. In dealing with him, you have no difficulty in 
interpreting his thoughts, or in securing an expression of 
them, for, as already observed, he is plain-spoken, perhaps 
to a fault, in the avowal of his opinions. Straight-forward 
and honest, he is no less willing and ready in hand than 
he is open and feeling in heart. He is ever proud of 
showmg a kindness, and in having it in his power to do so. 
Nor does he cpnfine this display of feeling to his more 
intimate and personal friends. The stranger at his door, 
the acquaintance to whom he has been introduced, or the 
visitor to his district, come in for an equal share of his 
generosity and benefaction; so much, indeed, is this the 
case, that proverbial philosophy has bequeathed to us the 
following distinction and difference: — In Durham it is asked, 
"What are ye gannin' t' stand?" whereas in Newcastle it 
is said, " What will ye hev ? '* 

Having thus considered the Northerner in the " social," 
we come now to speak of him in the " commercial " phases 
of his character ; and in proceeding to da so, we observe 
that it is in this sphere, more than in any other, that certain 
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traits, peculiar to the T)mesider, appear — that is, we find 
these developed in a more intensified form, than we do in 
the division already treated of. It may seem unnecessary, 
yet it may be well to premise that by commercial phases of 
character, we imply business capacity and the different 
elements brought to play in its operation. That his busi- 
ness faculty is highly developed, there cannot be a doubt 
If, as is without question true, he is slow in the conception 
of an idea, he nevertheless pursues it carefully to its fullest 
maturity. He will not shrink from its realisation, though 
difficulties should beset him upon every hand ; nor will he 
yield to opposing forces that his own working out of that 
idea may call into existence. In this respect, indeed, he 
may be considered pre-eminent, for all the energy of his 
being is thrown into its accomplishment ; and, with a soul 
above defeat, he rises superior to obstacles of every kind. 
If, as will at once be conceded, he is strong in body, he is 
equally so in those mental faculties which are so necessary 
to every man's success in life. Body and mind seem with 
him to have been cast in the same strong mould, and such 
being the case, the issue of both is equally strong. An 
object once placed before him, and recognised as worthy of 
his attention, evokes all the dormant energies of his nature, 
and sees his determination of character and decision of purpose 
equally brought into action. In him you can recognise the 
same marked features of character which prompted the " I 
will to Worms" of Martin Luther; for though (like that 
hero of the Reformation, whose decision of character led 
him to make that avowal, the opening words of which we 
have given) there should be as many opposing forces as 
there are tiles upon the homes of his native town, the 
Northerner udU proceed to the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject. Nor is decision of character all that can be seen in this 
connection. His self-reliance is equally exemplified. In 
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any endeavour to accomplish an end, for instance, he does 
not despise the assistance of those who are around him. 
On the contrary, he is ever prepared to receive advice, 
when that is offered for the purpose of furthering his work ; 
but should it be withheld, he is above asking it with " bated 
breath," " whispering humbleness," preferring to achieve, by 
his own self-application and industry, the end desired. To 
its fullest extent he realises the truth of the proverb that 
** Heaven helps the man who heljf>s himself j^ and, imbued 
with such a spirit, makes all impediments to progress 
subservient to his will, and renders them even valuable 
agencies to assist in the fruition of his aim. Look at him 
as you will, you cannot but recognise the same dogged 
resolution which enables him to achieve a victory over 
trifles, and to grapple with those sterner realities with which 
he may be brought into contact. In having thus spoken of 
the decision and self-reliance of character observable in the 
Northerner, we may be supposed to have anticipated the 
foremost trait of all — viz., his perseverance, on account of 
the implied existence of that one element in those just 
mentioned. But if so, we are prepared to give evidence to 
the contrary. Decision and self-reliance combined, may 
seem to be an embodiment of perseverance, but that is only 
true to a certain extent A man may have either or both 
of these qualities, without having perseverance in its most 
comprehensive sense; for in it is implied a feature of 
character which, if subsidiary to decision^ is one without 
which that decision could not be effectively carried out; 
nor would self-reliance of itself prove of any avail in further- 
ance of the desired issue. To attempt any definition of that 
perseverance, however, would be a task not very easy of 
accomplishment. Its manifestation is so much brought to 
bear upon all his undertakings, that the history of these 
latter would be the best illustration we could give. It 
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matters not in what sphere of life we find him, we discorer 
the same indomitable constancy, steadfastness, and earnest- 
ness of purpose. Be it in the workshop or in the field, its 
results are seen in his efforts at supremacy; be it in the 
maturing of a design, or in upholding the aquatic honour of 
Tyneside, its influence is powerfully palpable ; be it in the 
commercial relationships, or in competition with home or 
foreign agencies, that same spirit of perseverance shows the 
desire to excel ; and, acting up to its dictates, the Northerner 
cannot brook second honours, far less the prospect of defeat 
Were exemplification of this wanted, we need surely do no 
more than point to the trying circumstances through which 
that hero of invention, George Stephenson, passed ere he 
succeeded in perfecting the great object of his life. If 
ever man had difficulties to contend with, it was surely 
he. His own poverty of connection and circumstance was 
no ordinary obstacle in his way ; but that only aroused his 
energies, and whetted his anxiety to succeed. The jibing 
sneers and puerile jealousies of his fellow-workmen, were 
ever rising up to oppose the bent of his aspiring mind ; 
but he laughed these to scorn, and steadily pursued his 
purpose to the end. His own mental conceptions fi:e- 
quently failed in the accomplishment of designs ; but their 
failiu*e only induced closer application and industry to sub- 
stitute others more suitable to his plans. The intelligence 
of the country was against him, and the representatives of 
our national Legislature denounced his schemes as foolhardy 
and incapable of execution; yet, like the rock lashed by 
the billows of a tempestuous sea, our grand hero of inven- 
tion remained unshaken in his resolves and unmoved in his 
principles. " The hour and the man had come." Let the 
history of our country say with what blessing. 

Were we so minded, advantage might be taken of the 
recent strike in our midst, as teaching forcibly the determi- 
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nation, independence, and perseverance of Northern charac- 
ter. But we refrain. The facts are so fresh in the minds 
of our readers, that to do so would simply be a work of 
supererogation. The elements of character referrfed to, we 
leave to be deduced after individual taste, contenting our- 
selves with the simple remark, that the struggle will ever be 
a memorable one in the experiences of the country. 

Before closing the present chapter, we cannot but observe, 
that in all the different features submitted as distinctive of 
Northern character, there are observable no indifferent traces 
,of that old border heroism which fired the souls of our an- 
cestry. The energy, enthusiasm, and native fire of those 
primitive times, seem to have been bequeathed to the chil- 
dren of the present generation ; for, as of old, the Northerner 
cannot brook the insult of defeat, nor is he pleased if only 
second honours crown his efforts. The same spirit which 
made Otterbum and Flodden bloody fields of fight, still 
hovers amongst the Northumbrian hills, but now happily de- 
voted to the victories of peace, as in those times it was to fhe 
triumphs of war. If this be doubted, let the following pages 
be corroboration and proof. The lives we have endeavoured 
to sketch are, one and all of them, those of purely local men, 
who, if not in every, at least in many points exhibited, to a 
greater or less degree, those features pf character which, we 
hold, are peculiar to Tyneside. They were men who 
cherished the warmth of Northumbrian feeling. They fos- 
tered the spirit of Northumbrian liberality. They mani- 
fested Northumbrian independence. They spoke, more or 
less, with a Northumbrian accent ; and acted as living expon- 
ents of that description of society in Newcastle as given by 
Bradshaw, when he says, " Society is more open and friendly, 
and devoid of that exclusiveness so peculiarly a feature of 
Scottish towns. Compared with exclusively manufacturing 
towns, it is free from the everlasting themes of business, 
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profits^ and speculation, from the smattei* and small-talk of 
Tendon, and the * blue-stocking pride ' of Edinburgh ; and 
strangers are much more warmly received by the Newcastle 
people than by the Modem Athenians, whose cold, bleak, 
iron pride crushes them to the ground, upon their very 
entrance upon the threshold of society." 
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LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON. 

" CEND Jack up to me; I can do better for him here,** 
*^ were the words which provided England with one of 
her greatest Lord Chancellors, and secured for Newcastle one 
of her most illustrious names. The speaker was Lord Stowell ; 
^the party spoken to was his father ; the party spoken of 
was his brother — the subject of our present sketch. On how 
fine a thread often does our life and all its associations 
depend ! The pebble on the hillside diverts the course of 
the streamlet that trickles over its mossy bed, and imparts 
to it a direction altogether different from what it might have 
had. The morning zephyr carries the seedling on its gentle 
breath to some wild and rocky fastness, where, arriving at 
maturity, it pleases the eye and gladdens the heart of the 
foot-sore pilgrim. So was it with the opening words of our 
present chapter. Their expression suggested a channel in 
which the youthful energies of the boy could be directed, 
and opened up a sphere of labour unseen by his parent. 
The elder Scott, impressed with a sense of his brother's 
superior powers, and possessed of an affectionate interest 
in his welfare, sought to place him in the way of distinction 
and honour. Fortune had smiled benignantly on his own 
efforts to carve for himself a pathway to reputation ; and, 
conscious of the willing spirit he would have in command, 
ear - of every kind was banished from his mind, by the 
desire to 4)lace that spirit in a sphere which would ensure 
its proper development. That the end justified the means, 
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every reader of his country's history will readily acknow- 
ledge, and that the prudent forethought of Lord Stowell 
resulted in a harvest of good deeds and glorious achieve- 
ments, all must confess. 

John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, was bom in Love 
Lane, Newcastle, on the 4th of June 1751. Then, the 
place of his nativity had more to commend it to the resi- 
dent and visitor than it has now, having been one of the 
most fashionable parts of the town. Its proximity to the 
quay-side also rendered its immediate neighbourhood the* 
scene of much activity and effort ; and, as a commercial 
centre, it was eminently adapted to the business require- 
ments of his father, William Scott, who at that time was 
engaged as a " fitter " on the banks of the river, and who 
had succeeded to an extensive connection in this particular 
branch of Tyneside industry. 

In dealing with his more tender years, we are purposely 
brief, little of note having occurred to render these worthy 
of comment As forming one of a domestic quintette, it is 
only necessary, perhaps, to observe, that, along with flie 
other four members of the family, he was the object of 
much affection. Even in the quiet arena of the household, 
the boy gave promise of one day occupying a superior 
position in life ; for however little early precocity may be 
valued by some, it will readily be conceded that certain 
traits of character develop themselves around the domestic 
hearth, and in intercourse with the other members of the 
family. But if so, tfun John Scott gave truthful evidence 
that " the child is father of the man ;" and it was when 
brought into contact with the " world of school " that his 
talent and energy were most apparent 

In comfortable, if not in affluent, circumstances, his father 
was anxious to give him the inheritance of a good educa- 
tion at least ; hence, after a brief period of instruction by 
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Dominie Warden, he was intrusted to the preceptorial care 
of the Rev. Mr Moises, of the Grammar-School ; nor could 
a happier selection have been made for the future welfare 
of the boy. Himself trained in a school of circumstances 
almost identical with that of his pupil, the teacher was 
generous in sympathy for the boy, and earnest in eliciting 
the latent talent of his being. Between them there existed 
a community of spirit which was of the greatest moment to 
the scholar, while its display was not lost in the gracious 
and grateful remembrance of the master in after-life. In 
the work of the class, John Scott occupied a prominent 
place. The example of industry and perseverance set 
before him by his brother William, was faithfully followed 
up; and when we say that he eclipsed most of his fellow- 
pupils, we only do credit to his diligence and justice to his 
worth. While speaking thus, however, we would not have 
it supposed that his "bookishness" of disposition prevented 
him from joining in the sports incidental to youth. On the 
contrary, while in behaviour always correct enough, John 
Scott entered with more than ordinary- zest into all the 
amusements of his companions. First in the class, he was 
first in the field, and thereby corroborated a truth that 
activity in the playground not unfrequently betokens a 
similar spirit in the schoolroom. Want of space forbids us 
to enter upon the many innocent exploits in which he took 
part, or to note the anecdotes told by himself in after-years 
of the boyish mischief indulged in along with his school- 
fellows. Suffice it to say, that no record of anything can 
be found which could in the slightest degree tarnish the 
honour or dim the lustre of his youthful days. Honest and 
faithful to himself, so far as dose application to study was 
concerned, he was equally so to all that were brought into 
contact with him. Possessed of much physical power, he 
was ever ready to defend the weak, and shield them with 
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that generosity and manliness of spjuit which enabled him 
to strike a blow for the defenceless, or uphold the honour 
of a friend. In him his companions ever found a champion 
of truth, and **^Jackey's" heroism left many pleasant memo- 
ries in the minds of his early associates. 

But the time had come when, leaving school, he should 
enter the world of life ; and how best to direct his energies 
now became matter of anxiety to those at home. Person- 
ally, the father wished him to pursue the business in which 
he himself was engaged, overlooking altogether the boy's in- 
clination for a higher sphere of labour. But before deciding 
the matter, Mr Scott wrote to his son William, then a dis- 
tinguished student at Oxford, for advice as to what was to 
be done with John — a correspondence which elicited the 
opening words of our chapter, **Send Jack up to me ; I can 
do better for him here," and which, as we hope to show, 
resulted in so much credit to the counsel, and honour to 
him who was its subject Thus addressed, the father no 
longer hesitated to act; and ere many days had elapsed, the 
son of the Newcastle coal-fitter had entered on his journey 
by the London *'fly," and on what afterwards proved to be 
his journey to the woolsack. 

Having been received in London by his brother William, 
anangements were speedily made for his matriculation at 
Oxford, and on the 15th May 1766 he subscribed to the 
usual form of admission to University College. Now fairly 
installed as a student, and placed under the tutorial care of 
his brother, John Scott applied himself with considerable 
industry to the acquirement of learning in all its branches. 
The value of that discipline tlirough which he had passed 
under Mr Moises, at the Grammar-School of his native 
town, now became apparent ; and the anxious spirit of 
inquiry evinced in those early years had now full scope for 
its development Among his fellow-students he was re- 
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spected for his brothers reputation, in the face of his pecu- 
liarity of accent and rusticity of appearance, which were, no 
doubt, often the text of much good-humoured pleasantry. 
Gradually, however, the good opinion of his associates was 
secured, on the ground of personal merit — ^his daily appear- 
ances in the work of the class, inducing them to regard him 
with considerable favour. On the 20th of February 1770 
he took the degree of B.A. In the month of June, the 
year following, he gained the prize given by the Earl of 
Lichfield, Chancellor of the University, for the best essay 
on "The Advantages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel" 
— a success which promoted him in the estimation of his 
fellows, confirmed the impressfions of his brother, and 
greatly delighted the heart of his old master, who, on 
hearing the news, rushed into the school with a copy of it 
in his hands, exclaiming to the boys of the senior division, 
" See what John Scott has done I" On the merits or demerits 
of that maiden production we do not enter. The fact that 
John Scott gained the prize is sufficient for us, as testifying 
to the diligence and application brought to bear upon the 
issue. 

Continuing to prosecute his studies at Oxford, it was re- 
solved by his friends that he should devote the remainder 
of his time to preparation for the ministry. Nor did John 
Scott himself look unkindly on the scheme ; but an incident 
happened which prevented the accomplishment of this de- 
sign. This was none other than his marriage. Nature had 
furnished him with a large and loving heart; and he was not 
insensible to the charms of the other sex, as the humorous 
records of his own dancing-school experiences amply testify. 
So much, indeed, was this the case, that he might very 
properly have been regarded as a general, more than a 
particular lover; but his predilection in this way was 
destined to receive a check. Feeling keenly the slight of 
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one fair "inamorata," accident brought him into contact 
with his future partner in life — Miss Surtees, daughter of 
the banker of that name in Newcastle — ^when on a visit to 
Sedgefield, in the county of Durham. The heart of our 
hero had been pierced by a stray arrow from the quiver of 
Cupid, and few opportunities of an interview mth her were 
lost But the quality of the family necessitated secrecy, 
and the courtship of the pair, which had such a romantic 
issue, was conducted in stolen moments, by " devious 
paths,'* and under painful fears of discovery. The attach- 
ment, however, was mutual, and the "plighted troth" of 
the happy pair fast approached its consummation. The 
distance between Love Lane and the Sandhill — Mr Surtees' 
place of residence— was not great; and John, having recon- 
noitred in that neighboiu-hood "many a time and oft," con- 
ceived the idea of an elopement, in those days by no means 
so uncommon as now. To accomplish this, then, he called 
to his assistance an old school-fellow, Wilkinson by name, at 
that time an apprentice i^dth Mr Clayton, in the shop inune- 
diately below the house of Mr Surtees ; and every arrange- 
ment having been made, the project was successfully carried 
out — Bessy Surtees, as she was then called, being received 
with open arms by her lover. No time was lost in quitting 
the neighbourhood, and, in a post-chaise provided for the 
purpose, the two were " ower the border awa' ;" never 
making a halt till they reached Blackshiels, in the parish of 
Fala, nine miles from Edinburgh, where they were united in 
the holy bonds of wedlock, on the 19th of November 1772, 
by the Rev. J. Buchanan, Episcopal clergyman at Hadding- 
ton. It is needless to say that the discovery made next 
morning evoked no little anxiety from the parents of both ; 
nor is it necessary to do more than observe that the eloquent 
gossip of the town was brought into instant action, John 
Scott had blighted his prospects for the ministry. Bessy 
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Surtees had united herself to the plebeian blood of a coal- 
fitter's family. Such were the reflections on the event by the 
respective parents. How far both were correct, the future 
testified. The "sticket" minister became Lord Chancellor, 
while Bessy Surtees, to use Lord Eldon*s own words, " was 
persecuted with her new title." 

Atf already observed, his destination for the wqrk of the 
ministry was interfered with by his matrimonial alliance j 
consequently, he had now to direct his attention to another 
sphere of usefulness. One friend suggested that he should 
enter on the business of a bacon-factor ; but the proposal 
did not suit John Scott's tastes, hence he resolved on the 
study of the law. As a profession, he had no great leaning 
towards it ; but the power of his mind determined to seek 
scope in its abstruse theories, and on the 28th January 1773 
he was " admitted of the Inner Temple." His future scheme 
of life was now mapped out ; and though, as observed, he 
had no taste for the study of the law, yet, after being in- 
stalled into its practice, he determined upon prosecuting it 
with zeal and fidelity. The new relationship on which he 
had entered, no doubt acted as an incentive to this resolu- 
tion ; but his own unconquerable will and force of character 
cannot be overlooked as elements in its composition. H<5w 
different the energy expended by him in his preparatory 
studies, to that of most students in those days ! Failure in 
his purpose he could not brook ; hence we read that " he 
rose in the morning at four, took little exercise, made short 
and abstemious meals, and sat up studying late at night, 
with a wet towel round his head to drive away drowsiness."* 
So close, indeed, was his application to study, that his 
health began to fail. The freshness and vigour of his 
earlier years seemed to desert him. His physician and his 

* Campbell's Life of Lord Eldon. 
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friends counselled rest ; but the reply was ever ready, ** It 
is no matter; I must either do as I am now doing or 
starve.** His call to the bar, however, in 1776, opened up 
a new avenue to his zeal; and, while enabling him to 
benefit by a change of scene, it inspired him with renewed 
energy for his work. But his hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Business, as a pleader, came to him slowly, 
and, fretting, over this defeat of his expectations, he con- 
ceived the idea of returning to his native town to prosecute 
the profession he had adopted. Various minor matters 
prevented him from maturing this latter design, but the 
delay thus occasioned proved the golden opportunity of his 
future success. By his careful pleading in the cause of 
"Ackroyd v. Smithson," before Sir Thomas Sewell, who 
decided against Scott's client, but whose decision was after- 
wards reversed by Lord Thurlow, the hitherto almost brief- 
less barrister made a mark in his own and his country's 
history. Compliments fell thick and fast upon him; one 
eminent solicitor, Forster by name, saluting him on its 
termination thus : " Young man, your bread and butter is 
cut for life." And so it was. The Clitheroe election 
petition, through the illness of the leading counsel, passed 
suddenly into Scott's hands, and, with the cause already 
mentioned, made his reputation no longer a matter of 
doubt. Thus, in the hour of his greatest suspense, when 
the sun of his hopes had set in next to inglorious dark- 
ness, he emerged with a splendour equalled only by that 
orient sunshine which proclaims a morning's dawn. Suc- 
cess was no longer a matter of anticipation. The first 
streak of that soul-inspiring incentive grew deeper and 
broader, as the days of his pilgrimage rolled on. In 1783 
he was returned member for Weobly, in Herefordshire. 
Five years later, *> he kissed the King's hand as Solicitor- 
General/' receiving at the same time the honour of knight- 
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hood. But another half decade had passed, and he was 
promoted to the Attorney-Generalship, to the duties of 
which office he brought a combination of tact and talent 
never since, as never before, surpassed. Instead of sighing 
after business, and fretting over disappointed hopes, Sir 
John Scott — 

'* Bore hlushing honours thick upon him." 

Increasing reputation secured for him an increased circle 
of acquaintances. Royalty, whose acknowledgment he had 
already received, prompted by more than idle curiosity, 
sought to learn from Lord Thurlow " the merits of a lawyer 
so highly estimated by his party;" and the answer was, "I 
know him to be a very sound lawyer, and a very honest 
man." Following up the honours that were conferred upon 
him, we find that, in 1799, he became Chief- Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and was created a peer, by the title of 
Baron Eldon. Two years later he was raised to the wool- 
sack — a distinction in no way coveted or desired, but one 
he was compelled to accept, in compliance with the wishes 
of his sovereign. 

The climax of his life had been reached. He now enjoyed 
the highest honours his King or country could bestow. By 
a climacteric, perhaps the most wonderful ever recorded, 
John Scott, the coal- fitter's son, had risen to the chiefest 
dignity of the realm. The sun of his life, which had risen 
in the obscurity of Love Lane, and struggled through 
deepening clouds of circumstances and fears, set with a 
glorious splendour, as, full of years and laden with honour, 
he quitted this mortal scene, January 13, 1838, at the ripe 
age of eighty-seven. Heavy the hearts of the household 
thus shorn of its honoured head ; bitter the mourning of 
personal friends thus deprived of one whose sympathies 
were ever generous and kind ; and deep that wave of 
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grief which rolled from courtly hall to En combe's lowliest 
cot, when the news of his death became known. Modest 
and unassuming in his life, the quiet and unpretentious 
graveyard of Kingston Chapel was no unfitting resting- 
place for him, on the occasion of whose interment the 
sorrowing train were mutely, yet profoundly deep in their 
tribute to respected worth. 

Reflecting upon such a life as that just sketched, it is 
impossible to do so without feelings of the most pleasure- 
able kind. Born not to greatness, John Scott certainly 
achieved it by his wonderful application and industry. 
Possessed of little or no inherent genius, he owed his 
success in life to that decision of purpose which so signally 
characterised him. Difficulties, of whatever kind they might 
be, were ever made subsidiary to the accomplishment of his 
purpose ; and in this respect he stands out a notable type 
of our Northern character. As a father, a husband, and a 
brother, he was uniformly kind ; as a friend, he was warm- 
hearted, generous, and true ; as a man of business, he was 
methodical and exact ; as a judge, in decisions he was slow, 
but forcible, and exempt from reflection. Taken in all, as 
a professional man, we cannot do better than quote Charles 
Butler, when he says, " In profound, extensive, and accurate 
knowledge of the principles of his court, and the rules of 
practice which regulate its proceedings — in complete recol- 
lection and just appreciation of former decisions — in discern- 
ing the inferences to be justly drawn from them — in the 
power of instantaneously applying this immense theoretical 
and practical knowledge to the business immediately Ijefore 
the court — in perceiving, almost with intuitive readiness, on 
the first opening of a case its real state and ultimate con- 
clusion of equity upon it, yet investigating it with the most 
conscientious, most minute, and most edifying industry — in 
all, or in any, of these requisites for a due discharge of his 
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high office, Lord Eldon, if he has been equalled, has 
assuredly never been surpassed by any of his predecessors." 
In virtue of his appointments as Keeper of the Great Seal 
upon three different occasions — twice by George III., and 
once by George IV. — his aims are blazoned a like number 
of times in the new House of Lords, and by their presence 
remind us of the high encomium passed upon him by 
Campbell when he says, " Other Chancellors have received 
the Great Seal from the hands of the sovereign a greater 
number of times, but no Chancellor, from the foundation of 
the monarchy, held it so long ; and though he was unequal 
to many of those whose arms are blazoned with his in elo- 
quence, in literature, and in philosophy, he was excelled by 
none of them in law, and he excelled them all in political 
intrigue." His high prerogative it was to sit at the helm of 
affairs during three successive Cabinets, and in one of the 
most eventful periods of England's history. Home and 
foreign relations were in a condition far from satisfactory ; 
yet, amid all the difficulties of domestic disaffection and 
foreign intrigue, he held the reins of government with that 
calmness of demeanour and consciousness of right, which, 
if at their first blush they evoked the calumnies and sneers 
of home and foreign oppositions, ultimately secured the 
credit due to them from both. No biography, perhaps, 
reads a more instructive lesson than does that of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. The surroundings of comparative 
poverty met him on his entrance to the world, and con- 
tinued to follow him through a considerable part of his 
after-life ; yet, with that heroism of spirit which could not, 
and would not, suffer frustration of his plans, he rose 
superior to these, till he attained freedom from their re- 
straint. Thwarted plans and disappointed hopes well-nigh 
eclipsed the manliness of his spirit ; but in the moments of 
his darkest hour the dying embers were fanned into bright 
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glow by the rustle of his courageous will, and his pathway 
to reputation became brightened by all jthe splendour of 
meridian sunshine. Basking beneath the courtly smile of 
royalty, and surrounded by friends and flatterers, whose 
adulations might have perilled the safety of some, John 
Scott pursued the even tenor of his way, unaffected by the 
one, as he was unmoved by the other. Never, perhaps, 
was the cup of human prosperity more prudently carried 
than it was by him, and never could he have been said to 
have been the subject of that "vaulting ambition** which 
" overleaps itself." In the presence of royalty, and in his 
own domestic sphere, he preserved the same unanimity of 
demeanour and plainness of speech. In the gilded halls of 
the great, and in the humble cottages of Encombe, the same 
generosity of disposition ever manifested itself; and, to his 
honour be it said, that though courted by admirers, he 
never forgot the friends of his early days, nor the home of 
his youth. To them he was equally John Scott, as he was 
to Newcastle-upon-Tyne the coal-fitter's boy. 
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" "DIRDS of a feather flock together," and "A man is 
known by the company he keeps," are proverbs 
singularly expressive of meaning. They bespeak an identity 
of sympathy, if not of aim. They indicate a community of 
spirit with the other components ; and, as doing so, may 
safely be regarded, as a true index of the character of those 
to whom they are applicable. So was it with the subject of 
the present sketch. Possessed of a mind often " on inquiry 
bound," he courted the company of those only whose supe- 
rior attainments could gratify that inclination and desire. 
Devoted to literary pursuit, his efforts were ever directed to 
the accomplishment of that end. Himself a ripe scholar, 
a genial friend, and a convivial associate, he had in his cata- 
logue of acquaintances only those whose mental qualifica- 
tions accorded with his own, whose friendship was as pure 
and disinterested as his, and whose " feast of reason and 
flow of soul " most reciprocated his own peculiar tastes. It 
was not every man whose advances he returned, nor was it 
every company in which he could join. Particular to a fault 
in this respect perhaps, and unlike his brother, whose life 
we have just sketched, William Scott was ever on the trail, 
as it were, of such men as Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and Sir William Jones. Not that his own powers 
were in any degree inferior to theirs, but simply because his 
tastes were identical and his spirit congenial with those of 
the galaxy just named. In the same atmosphere as they, 
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he loved to luxuriate ; the vigour and freshness of his own 
soul being irrigated by the living streams which intercourse 
and communion with them had called into being. To their 
utterances he was a spell-bound auditor ; while on their 
lips, ever redolent of eloquence, he hung as operate upon 
by the most powerful of charms. Moving, then, in an orbit 
similar to that occupied by such luminaries as those referred 
to — ^luminaries who have shed a splendour on their times, 
and who constitute a brilliant constellation in the firmament 
of mind — it cannot be wondered that William Scott partici- 
pated in their lustre ; nor can we be deemed imprudent in 
classing him among our " Tyneside Celebrities." 

William Scott — afterwards Lord Stowell — elder brother 
of Lord Eldon, was bom on the 28th of October 1745. 
Tradition has thrown a halo of romance around his birth, 
which, if not altogether true, is at least so in some of its 
more important essentials. The army of the Pretender had 
reduced to subjection the metropolis of Scotland, and New- 
castle being on the direct road southwards, every prepara- 
tion was made there to resist a similar attempt The walls 
were bristled with cannon. The citizens were enthusiastic 
in their demonstrations of loyalty, and the town was de- 
clared in a state of siege. With a precaution which bespoke 
the affection of William Scott, the coal-fitter, arrangements 
had been made for his wife's removal to Heworth, a few 
miles further down the river, owing to the critical state of 
her health. The only difficulty was the carrying out of the 
design. The city gates were closed. Ingress and egress 
were suspended. Conjugal love, however, devised the 
means ; and, in a basket provided for the purpose, Mrs 
Scott was lowered over the wall, landing safely on the other 
side, and was conveyed in a boat to Heworth, where, as is 
most certainly known, " she gave birth to the twins, William 
and Barbara." 
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One almost feels sorry that the shadow of a doubt should 
be cast upon this truly romantic account But it is so, as 
the following extract from a letter, written by Mrs Forster, 
grand-daughter of Mrs Scott, will show : — " My grand- 
mother, Scott, being with child in the year of rebellion, 
1745, it was deemed more prudent for her to be confined 
at my grandfather's country-house, at Heworth, than in 
the town of Newcastle. She was therefore attended at 
Heworth by a midwife, who delivered her of a male infant 
(afterwards Lord Stowell) ; but some difficulty arising in the 
birth of the second child, a man on horseback was de- 
spatched to Whickham for Dr Askew, a man of considerable 
eminence at that time. Dr Askew not being at home, the 
man proceeded to Newcastle for Mr Hallowel. When Mr 
Hallowel reached the town-gate, it was, on account of the 
rebellion, closed for the night, and .... he was let down 
from the top of the town wall on the south side, and pro- 
ceeded to Heworth." * Whichever version of the story is 
believed, it will readily be acknowledged that the period of 
William Scott's advent into this world was a most critical 
one. So far as locality is concerned, both accounts concur. 
He was bom at Heworth. Newcastle was by circumstances 
deprived of the honour, but not Tyneside, 

The town having been restored to its former tranquillity, 
Mrs Scott removed, with her infant twins, to Love Lane, 
Newcastle, the town residence of the amily, where our first 
intimate and authentic acquaintance with William Scott 
begins. Like his brother. Lord Eldon, but previous to him, 
he was placed under the watchful care of the Rev. Hugh 
Moises, then head-master of the Grammar-School— a teacher 
whose fame was more than purely local In this sphere he 
gave evidence of the possession of surpassing talent; and^ 

♦ Twiss's « Life of Lord Eldon," vol. i. p. 27. 
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intuitively, the soul of the master panted with enthusiasm 
for the success of the pupil.^ Then as now, no doubt, 
the affluence of the parent exercised a considerable power 
over the pedagogic mind, and induced a closer attention to 
the interests of the scholar; but we say it without fear of 
contradiction, that from this cause the pupil had no reason 
to expect any such display of feeling, the master being 
thereby exempt from such a reflection. Inherent talent, 
nobility of spirit, and indomitable industry were the only 
elements of wealth the quayside boy had to recommend 
him ; but these the worthy preceptor regarded above rubies. 
In the inquiring mind of his pupil he recognized a reflection 
of his own mental constitution ; and while it afforded him 
pleasure to watch the budding capacities of any, he took a 
special care in fostering the spirit and cultivating the talents 
of this promising lad. The close and intimate friendship 
which existed between them in after years, and the happi- 
ness which kindled the old man's eye at any record of 
collegiate success, may safely be taken as criterions of his 
sympathy and good wishes for the success of the young 
Oxonian, whose every movement was now carefully watched, 
and whose prowess in the field of intellectual rivalry 
was ever che-rished by such remarks as this — " The Scotts 
could have done better than that." . 

Having passed through a most distinguished career in the 
grammar-school of his native town, William Scott's atten- 
tion was, not unnaturally, directed towards a more extended 
mental gymnasium ; hence, we find that at the usual age he 
entered University College, Oxford. Removed to a scene 
where the native elements of his character could properly 
develop themselves, he was not long in making his mark 
upon the records of that ancient " seat of lore," Here he 
found "foemen worthy of his steel," and, with all the 

heroism and determination at command, he entered the 

c 
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theatre of mental strife, bent on victorious deeds and 
worthy achievements. Nor were his efforts in this direction 
uselessly expended. In 1764 he obtained a fellowship; 
three years after he graduated M.A. ; and two years later 
the degree of B.C.L. was attained by him. The stream of 
his reputation now began to deepen and broaden in its 
course. Academics of the highest standing looked upon 
.the promising student as bidding fair for a course of colle- 
giate honour almost unparalleled; hence, he was drawn 
from the privacy of his own study to discharge the tutorial 
functions of Corpus Christi College, and in 1774 was in- 
vested with the dignity of the Camden Professorate of 
Ancient History. But eleven years had elapsed since, as a 
Northumbrian boy, rough in dress, rustic in appearance, 
and blunt in speech, he had entered within the hoary walls 
of Oxford ; but in that short period he had passed through 
a gradation of honours, and attained possession of one of 
her most distinguished gifts. As a student — for he was 
always such — his reputed industry elicited the attention of 
his fellows in office. As a professor, his prelections were 
held in the highest esteem by those even who were beyond 
the pale of his college ; while in the hearts of his pupils 
he kindled a glow of attachment and respect which could 
not terminate with his lifp. Gibbon and Parr have each 
passed encomiums, of the most eulogistic kind, on the 
issues from his professorial pen. His fellow-academics re- 
garded him as shedding a lustre upon the University as a 
seat of learning, ample evidence of which was found in the 
increased attendance upon his lectures, which, as one has it, 
were characterised by a " classical eloquence of style, ad- 
mirable arrangement of subject, and luminous information." 
Attaining the degree of D.C.L. in 1779, he thereafter re- 
moved to London, where he became a member of the 
College of the Doctors of Law. 
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It was on his first entrance into London .society that he 
secured introductions to the most celebrated literati and 
wits of the period, prominent among whom were Johnson, 
Burke, and Reynolds. With the first and last of these, 
indeed, his friendship was of the firmest and most enduring 
character. Possessed of a heart full of generous affections, 
and a disposition of the most genial kind, he was ever ready 
to dispense the former, or diffuse a healthy glow by the 
sympathetic warmth of the latter. It will not be doubted 
that his success in the study of civil law had preceded his 
arrival in London ; nor can it be questioned that his diversi- 
fied literary attainments made him the object of much 
admiration and respect ; yet, withal, he never permitted the 
rich harvest of honour he was gathering, to divert him from 
the object of his life. Much already he had acquired of 
distinction and honour in the profession he had adopted ; 
but, looming in the vista, there were proud places worthy of 
having, positions worthy of attaining, and to their acquire- 
ment he resolved on directing all the energies of his being. 
On the occasion of his appointment as King's Advocate-Gen- 
eral, in 1 788, he was knighted ; thereafter securing the Judge- 
ship of the Consistory Court of London, Vicar-Generalship 
of the province of Canterbury, and Chancellorship of the 
diocese of London. Ten years later, he became Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty, and was soon after sworn in a 
member of the Privy Council. 

Early associations with Oxford never having perished 
from his memory, and the desire to represent that Uni- 
versity in Parliament again having returned, he succeeded 
in securing the seat in 1802, and continued to discharge the 
functions of that office for a period of nineteen years, 
till, in 182 1, he was raised to the dignity of the peerage, 
with the title of Baron Stowell. Such marks of royal favour 
as those which had been passed upon him, bespoke more 
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than mere idle compliment They were a graceful recogni- 
tion of zealous devotion to the profession he so much 
adorned. In them were combined a high appreciation o\ 
his scholarly attainments, as also a faithful estimate of his 
deserving worth. Courtly favour is not always so. " The 
breath of kings" too frequently conveys the honour, if such 
it can be called, without the desert ; but with William Scott 
it was far different. ' If any man deserved the recognition 
of a sovereign, it was he. By a course of untiring in- 
dustry, he had passed from one degree of honour to 
another, till, as a jurist, he attained the highest position 
his talents could secure, or his country could bestow. And 
it is pleasing to find that the foregoing observations accord 
with the opinions expressed of him by such eminent men 
as Campbell and Brougham. Referring to his death, Camp- 
bell observes, " The great scholar who had been the boast 
of Oxford — the great wit who had been the honoured com- 
panion of Dr Johnson — the great judge, or rather legislator 
— the author of a code of international law, which defines 
the rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals, and which 
is respected over the whole civilised world— had for some 
years hardly been capable of recognising his nearest rela- 
tions, and had been nearly unconscious of all that befell 
them." Lord Brougham, again, eulogises him thus : — " His 
vast superiority was apparent when, as from an eminence, 
he was called to survey the whole field of dispute, and to 
marshal the variegated facts, disentangle the intricate mazes, 
and array the conflicting reasons which were calculated to 
distract and suspend men's judgments. ... If ever the 
praise of being luminous could be bestowed upon human 
compositions, it was upon his." Twiss also says, "He 
stamped his own mind on the international jurisprudence 
of the world j" while another biographer affirms that "he 
was unquestionably one of the ablest anc} most accomplished 
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lawyers that ever sat upon a judgment-seat" From the day 
that he entered Oxford, to the year 1828, when he retired 
from his judicial position, it may safely be aflSrmed that few 
men brought more natural genius and greater industry to 
bear upon the abstruse theories of the legal profession than 
he, and that none excelled him in that intimate acquaintance 
with the various phases of life which was necessary to a 
proper discharge of his work. The allotted span of existence 
saw him vigorous and fresh, in the full performance of every 
duty ; and it was only after a score more years had passed, 
that, like a shock of com ready for the harvest, he fell 
before the sickle of our common enemy, death, January 
28, 1836. Ripe old age and hoar hairs were in his case 
" a crown of glory." The suns of ninety summers had beat 
upon him, and one winter more had crossed his path with 
its icy breath ; but the drought of the one did not dry up 
the generous enthusiasm of his soul, nor did the cold and 
frosty winds of the latter freeze the loving fountains of his 
manly heart 

To read the story of his life unmoved, would be impos- 
sible. To leave the record of his death without a sigh, 
would be unkind to the memory of the man. To glean 
neither instruction nor profit from the "victories of peace" 
he achieved, would be unpardonably to disregard the les- 
sons of his life. We have looked upon him, in our present 
sketch, mainly as he appeared in the wide arena of the 
world. We have seen how he comported himself towards 
himself 2jA those around him, in the brilliant career through 
which he parsed. We have traced his career, from the 
moment he was ushered into the world — a twin-stranger in 
the cradle-bed at Heworth — through the innocent ^ays of 
childhood, and the stirring events of a collegiate curri- 
culum; we have seen him, on his entry into London, the 
accomplished scholar and the learned jurist, associating 
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with the master-minds of his time. We have watched him 
in his gradual ascent up the mist-covered peaks of his pro- 
fession ; now receiving the encomiums of this legal brother, 
then of that, till we find him within the gilded hall of 
royalty, receiving the highest dignity the will of a sovereign 
could bestow. " But one step from the cradle to the grave,*' 
was never true of him. Between the obscurity of Love 
Lane and the lordly manor of Stowell Park, there were 
many, but William Scott was ever the same. Approach the 
hallowed ground of the domestic hearth, and, with gentle 
hand, withdraw the veil that conceals it from your view. 
If the old house in Love Lane could speak, it would tell of 
deep boyish affection and pure filial love. Were the 
correspondence of such an one exposed, it would speak of 
gushing memories of home, and the little circle there. If 
the metropolitan residence had power, it would whisper 
ever and anon of the affectionate husband, the equally 
loving father, and the most generous host. Could the 
baronial hall of Stowell Park, or the stately trees that 
girt it, only speak, ** the stones themselves would cry out " 
of his large-hearted, sympathetic soul, as the branches would 
fitfully sigh over his departed worth. Nor is this all. In 
the story of his life we read ample preparation for his death. 
To him "much had been given," not of wealth, nor 
power, nor of position at the period of his birth, but of 
native genius, inherent manliness of spirit, and splendid 
mental powers. Of him, then, " much was required." Let 
our sketch*' say how worthily that much was done ; ever 
keeping in mind the perseverance and industry, the honesty 
of purpose and decision of aim, which promoted William 
Scott to the peerage, under the title of Baron StowelL 
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TLIAPPILY there have been but few periods in English 
history so critical in their character, as that between 
the years 1786 and 1832. During that tifne a revolu- 
tionary spirit, which in different localities varied in its 
intensity, manifested itself in every part of the country. 
Political societies, having for their object the advocation of 
measures the most extreme, rapidly increased in number, 
to the alarm of successive Governments; while much 
poverty, and consequent distress, existed throughout the 
land, rendering the state of England perilous. Nor was the 
policy of their rulers calculated to pacify the people, and 
allay popular irritation. The suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the several enactments passed against treason 
and sedition, and the political trials of Home Tooke and 
others, only served to widen the breach which had been 
made in the relations between Government and the country. 
Foreign intrigue and domestic disaffection not only made 
the times exciting to a degree, but exceedingly momentous. 
Much, therefore, depended upon the wisdom, energy, and 
statesmanship of the legislators of the nation. Indeed, had 
the destinies of the countr}' not been directed by the most - 
skilful hands, consequences fatal to her best interests would 
have ensued. It was at this eventful period that Earl Grey 
appeared upon the scene of political strife ; and the sterling 
qualities of our Northern statesman stand out in bold relief 
from the shadows which shrouded his entrance upon a 
parliamentary career. Schooled in circumstances of the 
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gravest character, incited by an ardent desire to benefit his 
fellow-men, and bringing to the discharge of his official 
duties talents of the highest order, he eventually proved 
himself worthy of taking rank among the greatest of Eng- 
land's politicians. 

This distinguished nobleman was bom at Fallodon, on 
the T3th day of March 1764. After passing three years 
at a preparatory school in Mary-le-bone, London, he was 
sent to Eton, where his intellectual efforts met with the 
recognition to which they were entitled ; as we find that he 
was asked to contribute, in Latin verse, to a publication 
issued in the year 1795, entitled "Musae Etonenses," a dis- 
tinction only allowed to scholars of decided ability. From 
Eton he removed to Cambridge, where he gained prizes for 
English composition and declamation ; an earnest of that 
success he was destined to achieve as a perfect master of 
the language, and a brilliant leader of parliamentary debate. 
After a successful university curriculum, he went on a short 
continental tour with the Duke of Cumberland. In the 
year 1786, a vacancy occurred in the representation of the 
county of Northumberland, to which he was elected, thus 
beginning his notable career at the early age of twenty-two. 
As the representative of his native county, he continued 
for twenty-one years; and during that period assiduously 
endeavoured to consolidate and strengthen the constitution 
of the Empire, while he consistently advocated the passing 
of such enactments as were, in his opinion, best calculated 
to increase the status, liberty, and prosperity of his country- 
men. Of his maiden speech, we cannot do better than 
quote the opinion of Mr Addington (afterwards Speaker of 
the House of Commons), who wrote as follows to Mr 
Additigton, senior : — " We had a glorious debate last night 
upon the motion for an address of thanks to the King for 
having negotiated the commercial treaty, &c. ... A new 
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speaker presented himself to the House, and went through 
his first performance with an iciai which has not been 
equalled within my recollection. His name is Grey. He 
is not more than twenty-two years of age ; and he took his 
seat (for Northumberland) only in the present session. I 
do not go too far in declaring that, in tlje advantage of 
figure, voice, elocution, and manner, he is not surpassed by 
any member of the House ; and I grieve to say that he was 
last night in the ranks of opposition, firom whence there is 
no chance of his being detached."* Mr Addington's 
estimate of the powers and political tendencies of the young 
M.P. was fully verified in the eminence and distinction to 
which he attained in his public Hfe. 

The measures to which Earl Grey took exception ; the 
amendments proposed, and the suggestions offered by him 
to both Houses of Parliament ; the great schemes of social 
advancement and of public utility which he propounded 
and advocated ; together with the multifarious duties of his 
official 'life, which he faithfully and conscientiously dis- 
charged, are more numerous than our space will allow us to 
allude to in detail. Let it suffice to observe that, in im- 
pleading Warren Hastings, in supporting the unrestricted 
Regency of the Prince of Wales' Bill, as also a committee 
of inquiry into the relationship of this country with Russia, 
he took a prominent part He appeared conspicuously in 
the debates respecting the impending war with France, 
seeking, if possible, an avoidance of hostilities. .He de- 
nounced the subsidizing treaties with Sardinia as mis- 
chievous and impolitic ; and offered a strenuous opposition 
to a measure proposed for the raising of Volunteer forces 
(under the pretence of their services being required in 
resisting invasion), on the ground of such a measure being 
not only unnecessary but fruitful of evil. 

* " Life and Opinions of Lord Grey." 
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In the year 1806, the united parties of Grenville and Fox 
acceded to power, and Earl Grey (then Lord Howick) was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, with a seat in the 
Cabinet ; the dignities of which positions he graced, alike 
by the support he rendered to his colleagues, and the 
genius he devoted to the interests of his country. Having 
gained but short experience as a subordinate in the ministry, 
he was advanced to the vacancy in the Foreign Office, 
caused by the death of Mr Fox in the following year. As 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, during one of the 
most trying and eventful periods in our national history. 
Earl Grey displayed the admirable qualities of a patriot, 
and the essential requisites of a great statesman. That he 
was no mere place-hunter is evidenced by the fact that, 
in 1 81 2, George IV. (then Prince Regent) unsuccessfully 
attempted to persuade him to take office in the Perceval 
ministry; and, until the year 1830, we find him content to 
serve in the ranks of opposition, rather than compromise 
those principles of which he was the life-long, able, and 
unflinching advocate. In the last-named year, Earl Grey 
was called, by command of his sovereign, with the consent 
of Parliament, and to the manifest satisfaction of the people, 
to the proud distinction of Prime Minister of England ; and 
it is worthy of record, that one of the first acts of his 
government was to reduce the salary of his own office (First 
Lord of the Treasury) from ;;^6ooo to ;;^5ooo a year; 
" nor," says a reliable authority, " will one word be found in 
his most private correspondence, from first to last, of claim 
or demand for place, pension, or any public provision what- 
ever, either for himself or any of his fiiends or relations." 

It is not, however, in the ordinary capacity of a member 
of Parliament, or while in the exercise of high official 
functions, that we would direct attention to the splendid 
powers and unblemished political integrity of the honoured 
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subject of our present sketch. Rather would we picture 
him to the imagination of our readers, as the author and 
uncompromising pleader for the soundness and utility of 
measures which were fitted to give civil and religious liberty 
to his countrymen, and a foremost place to his country 
among the nations of the earth. In the bills framed by him 
and submitted to Parliament, he did not, let it be observed, 
endeavoiu: to subvert the constitution of the land, nor^in- 
stitute a policy which was alien to the nature of that con- 
stitution. On the contrary, he sought to direct social and 
political progress into healthy and natural channels, adapted, 
as far as possible, to the wants of all classes, and to the 
requirements of the times. He was averse to those advanced 
opinions which are now termed Liberal, and held in detesta- 
tion that species of republicanism which almost invariably 
follows in their train. Accordingly, the great aim of Earl 
Grey's life was to consolidate, not to undermine, our national 
bulwarks ; to free them from the corruption which had clung 
to them for ages ; and to strengthen, extend, and popularize 
the administrative power of the realm. Some of his Tory 
contemporaries, it is true, gave it as their opinion that the 
adoption of his theories would of necessity be followed by 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and annual parliaments ; 
but the truth of those prognostications was never for a 
moment entertained by him of whom we write. His gallant 
son, Lieut.-General Hon. C. Grey, in his interesting work 
entitled, "Some Account of the Life and Opinions of 
Charles, Second Earl Grey," thus writes on the moderation 
which was reflected in the political creed of this distinguished 
legislator: — "The Whigs (so called) of the present day 
have little in common with the men who, like my father, 
were ever the unflinching advocates of a due balance of the 
powers conferred by the constitution on the different estates 
of the realm, who upheld the just prerogative of the Crown, 
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and at the same time asserted the privileges of Parliament, 
and contended for the rights and liberties of the people ; 
who, if they were still foremost to resist the undue influence 
of the Court, and the corrupt system of Government to 
which it led, — if they opposed the harsh and arbitrary 
measures of the Cabinet, or the uncalled-for (as they deemed 
it) suspension of the safeguards of our free constitution, — 
were yet as forward to resist any unconstitutional extension 
of the democratic principle, and that constant 'pressure 
from without * to which everything would appear now to be 
conceded." 

While, however, we seek to. justify Earl Grey from the 
charge of Radicalism, we would not be thought to have a 
desire to tarnish the lustre of his connection with the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. He was the earliest advocate of its 
leading principles. He it was who first defined the feasi- 
bility of the measure, by presenting it in a practical form. 
To him Lord John Russell unhesitatingly ascribed the 
honour of initiating it, of keeping its doctrines steadily be- 
fore the eye of the nation, and of directing it to the grand 
issue in which it culminated. England, then, owes a large 
debt of gratitude to his memory, alike for the extended 
form of her parliamentary representation and her great 
political freedom. In these days, — when the will and voice 
of the people are respected, and when, though not of absolute 
power, the wish of a majority is jealously regarded by our 
rulers, — we but seldom recall the memories of those stirring 
times, nor the history of those important events, with which 
the talented head of the memorable Government of 183 a 
was, so intimately associated. Now, the occupancy of a 
seat in Parliament is, in a great measure, conditional upon 
the proper representation of the political opinions of the 
gi-eater number of a member's constituency. Then, it was 
not so. Consequently, let but the urgent necessity for 
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reform, as it then existed, be remembered ; let the difficul- 
ties which attended the passing into law of those measures 
he introduced be realised ; let the depressing sense which 
invariably accompanies the being in a minority, and regarded 
rather as a political agitator than a patriot, be kept in 
view, and Earl Grey appears before us as one of the most 
devoted and consistent statesmen that ever crossed the 
threshold of either of the senate-houses of Great Britain. 
The solemn alternatives of improved legislation or of civil 
war were so evident, as to demand instant and decided 
action on the part of the Government Therefore, let it be 
said to the honour of this eminent Prime Minister, that he, 
by virtue of his innate political acumen and natural cour- 
age, in pursuing an honest, straightforward course of con- 
duct, preserved the constitution of our land from a danger 
which threatened, at one time, to sap it to its foundation. 

Measures, also, of a kindred nature to that of the Reform 
Bill received a large share of Earl Grey's studious attention, 
and, likewise, much benefit from his sound judgment, 
matured experience, and eloquent advocacy. Of these the 
Debtors' Act and the Catholic Emancipation Bill, deserve 
special notice. The scope of the former, is fitly expressed 
by a few pertinent words he employed in introducing it : 
" It was desirable," hfe said, " to distinguish the unfortunate 
debtor from the knavish one ; to place the creditor in that 
situation which aflforded the fairest and speediest means of 
compensation, and to regulate the gaol in this country, 
in such a manner as to prevent unnecessary hardship and 
restraint" The Catholic Emancipation Bill was the last 
great measure that he supported; and it demanded the 
exercise alike of his great intellectual power, and admini- 
strative ability. In the debates which preceded its passing 
into law, the honesty of purpose and sensitiveness of Earl 
Grey to the claims of those who differed from him in reli- 
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gious creed, shone with peculiar lustre amid the darkness 
of heated utterances, and the clamour arising from party 
excitement. Indeed, throughout . a long parliamentary 
career, his conduct and bearing were uniform. In his 
maiden speech, to which we have alluded, he opposed the 
answer to the King's speech, and at once identified himself 
with the Whig party, and shortly afterwards became an 
active member of the '^ Society of the Friends of the 
People." He was ever an unflinching exponent of Liberal 
principles of the soundest character. Negro emancipation, 
religious emancipation, political emancipation, had in him 
a warm friend and eloquent advocate ; and it is to his 
lasting honour that, during his administration, the clauses of 
the Reform Act of 1832 were inscribed upon the statute 
roll of the Empire. Of his services and the actions of his 
life, a political opponent thus writes: — "The old Whig 
traditions were preserved by him pure and intact, sacred 
and complete. Their greatest modem illustrations were of 
his achievement. The abolition of the slave trade in 1807, 
when he was Foreign Secretary ; the abolition of slavery in 
1834, when he was Prime Minister; their long and mag- 
nanimous exile from power from 1807 down to 1830, for 
the sake of the emancipation of Ireland ; the Reform Bill 
which he proposed in one century, and which he carried in 
another ; such were among the triumphs of his magnificent 
career. Rare trophies, and almost unexampled in one 
public lifej . . . And these great deeds were memorably 
carried; not by artifice, nor machination, nor statecraft; 
not by the maxims of * the Prince,* — ^here bowing to the 
monarch, there bending to the people, here abating a prin- 
ciple, there compromising a truth, — but by a straightforward, 
open and honest, public-hearted, English course of conduct."* 

♦ The Honourable George Smythe, afterwards Lord Strangford. — 
Vide " Life and Opinions of Lord Grey." 
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Were further proof required of the self-denying devotion 
of Earl Grey to the service of his countiy, it is to be found 
apart from those great measures which he inaugurated, and, 
in the face of the most strenuous opposition, brought to a 
successful issue. No one can read the hurried epistles 
written to his wife — at intervals stealthily snatched from the 
arduous labours of his parliamentary and official life — with- 
out being impressed by the conviction that, in the wearied 
writer's breast, there glowed an ardent love for wife, and 
children, and home ! And yet, after the perusal, we cannot 
but feel assured that a deep-seated, sacred affection for his 
native land also animated his generous being, causing his 
patriotism to rise even superior to conjugal and paternal 
love, his high sense of public duty to be stronger than the 
desire for quietude and happiness in his family circle. In 
illustration of this, we giye an extract from his famous reply 
on the debate for the second reading of the Reform Bill of 
1832 : — " I had no desire," he said, " for place, and it was 
not sought after by me. It was offered to me under such 
circumstances that nothing but a sense of duty could have 
induced me to accept it ... I have lived a long life of 
exclusion from office. I had no official habits. I pos- 
sessed not the advantages which those official habits confer. 
I am fond of retirement and domestic life, and I lived 
happy in the bosom of my family. I was surrounded by 
those to whom I am attached by the warmest ties of affec- 
tion. What, then, but a sense of duty could have induced 
me to plunge into all the difficulties, not unforeseen, of my 
present situation? What else in my declining age?— 

* What else could tempt me on the stonny seas, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ! ' 

I defy my worst enemy, if he has the most moderate sense 
of candour, to find ground for charging me with any other 
motive." 
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In the year 1843, ^^^ ^^^^g ^^^ painful illness commenced 
which terminated in the decease of this truly eminent man 
on the 17th day of July 1845. In the family vault at 
Howick Church, his remains were interred in the most 
private manner possible. In his life he exemplified the 
distinguishing characteristics of Northern character, and to 
the natives of Tyneside he bequeathed the legacy of a 
glorious memory. As we have already seen, the services 
rendered by him were dictated by no selfish or unworthy 
motive, neither did these emanate from a. desire for mere 
popular applause. All that Earl Grey accomplished was 
the offspring of fervent zeal for the welfare of his country 
and the good of her people, and reflected honour upon 
himself, not only for what he achieved, but for the 
generous nature and patriotic spirit which prompted him to 
devote his energies to the correction of abuses, in the 
purity of an unimpeachable devotion to the well-being of 
his countrymen. He was the only Prime Minister of Eng- 
land of whom it could be said that he claimed kinship and 
affinity with "the men of the North;" and his name is 
enshrined as well in their hearts, as in the imperishable 
fame of our national history. The following is the inscrip- 
tion 'on the monument erected to his memory, at the head 
of Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne : — " This column was 
erected in 1838, to commemorate the services rendered to 
his country by Charles, Earl Grey, K.G., who, during an 
active political career of nearly half-a-century, was the con- 
stant advocate of peace, and the fearless and consistent 
champion of civil and religious liberty. He first directed 
his efforts to the amendment of the representation of the 
people in 1792 ; and was the minister by whose advice, and 
under whose guidance, the great measure of Parliamentary 
Reform was, after an arduous and protracted struggle, safely 
and triumphantly achieved, in the year 1832/' 
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nTRADITION tells us that a certain Indian chief, who 
-*• had entertained exalted views of the English character, 
and who regarded England as the first country in the world, 
on being introduced to the sovereign of these realms, sought 
to know "the secret of England's greatness." The Queen, 
who has ever reflected credit upon the nation, then pointed 
to the Bible and said, " There is the secret of England's 
greatness." This incident, although it shows the influence 
of sacred truth, and the value thus placed upon it, points 
out another feature of vital moment. We refer to the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. It was a work that taxed the 
strength of the translators' intellects, jeopardised their lives, 
and, in some cases, devoted them to the martyr's death. 
Those men^ therefore, have been the greatest benefactors to 
their country, and deserve the esteem and veneration of 
their race throughout all time. Foremost of such is the 
Venerable Bede. In his own day he was "the solitary 
star of British learning;" and since then his writings have 
shed a radiant light upon the religious mind of this country 
Nor can the name and the works of this celebrated eccle- 
siastic, be disassociated firom the deep interest and high 
renown that are vested in Tyneside. When it is remembered 
that the labour of writing in those days was very oppres- 
sive — ^tliat the materials for thought were of remarkable 
scarcity — and that his literary efforts were made without 
having an example to guide him in the task — he pre- 
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sents to us an extraordinary instance of untiring industry 
•and splendid intellect Fired by the passion of holj- 
love, and sustained in his exertions by an intense enthu- 
siasm, he sought to invest the religion he had embraced 
with the most captivating charms, and to make it a 
living, active principle within and beyond the sphere 
of his almost unexampled labours. We are not, therefore, 
surprised that dignitaries of the Church of Rome should 
have recently sought to place this truly eminent man among 
the tutelar saints of the so-called universal Church. 

The Venerable Bede was bom in the year 673, at 
the little village of Monkton ; which is in close proximity 
to Jarrow. At the age of seven years, he entered the 
monastery which had just been founded by Benedict, 
Abbot of Wearmouth. The tasks that the youth was 
directed to paform, seem to have been a pleasure to 
him ; and, by nis devotion to duty, he appears to have 
gained for himself the favour of the superiors of the 
monastery. With the lapse of time, we find him a 
deacon at the age of nineteen ; and when thirty years old 
he was ordained priest In the pages of Bede's history 
it is pleasing to learn that, in his literary pursuits, he 
was assisted by the noble Benedict Biscopius, and that 
under the fostering influence of this excellent man, his 
studious habits were cultivated, his observation and infor- 
mation on subjects generalised, and that he soon gave 
rich promise of great good. Day by day and year by year, 
he employed himself, in his little cell, in making annota- 
tions of the Scriptures, in versifying his thoughts on various 
subjects, and in compiling his great work on Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Among his brethren, were some of the most pious and 
talented men of the kingdom. In the course of yeirs, his 
name became known throughout the religious world. The 
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Pope, who had heard of his fame, invited him to Rome, so 
that he might raise him to a higher position in the Church. 
Duty and honour, hiunility and praise, a life-long service 
and a triumphant death, interweave each other in the history 
of this memorable monastic. 

His works are numerous and exceedingly valuable, inas- 
much as they contain the only proper records of his own 
times, and oif those anterior to his. He wrote the Life of St 
Cuthbert, and was the author t)f several smaller works of a 
biographical, classical, and scientific character. In his own 
handwriting, as preserved in the Chapter Library at Dur- 
ham, may still be seen his comments on various books of 
the Bible. The most voluminous of Bede's works, which 
is a standard one and of great merit, is his " English Eccle- 
siastical History." The collections which he made for it 
were very extensive, and occupied his att^tion for many 
years. To his own personal knowledge of facts, he added 
information received firom the several monasteries in the 
Heptarchy, and brought the record of its history down to 
his own time. Such an amount of erudition, gathered 
from institutions and men of learning, under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances, showed great literary taste and unpre- 
cedented effort :. for, while it is true that he was aided by 
Abbot Albin and other men of note, in the work, the 
herculean task of compilation was performed by himself. 
"That within a hundred years after knowledge, for the 
first time, dawned upon the Anglo-Saxons, such a man as 
Bede should have arisen, writing so soundly on every branch 
of study that had been pursued by the Romans, and forming 
in his works a kind of cyclopedia of almost all that was then 
known, is a phenomenon which it is easier to praise than 
to parallel." * According to the title of the work, church 
matters were chiefly treated, including accounts of miracles 
* *' The Miscellaneous Works of Venerable Bede." 
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and legends ; yet, from its pages we gather much informa- 
tion respecting the manners, customs, and condition of the 
island. This treatise and others from his pen, are the most 
valuable memorials of the age he lived in, and of all 
Anglo-Saxon history. Nearly all the knowledge that we 
have of the early state of Christianity in this country, is due 
to Bede. To him we owe it, that the history of Christianity 
in our land was not altogether lost And, strange as it 
may appear, the tale of history ceases as the pen of Bede 
drops from his masterly hand; for, as Surtees observes, 
** The lamp of learning, trimmed by the hand of a single 
monastic, who never passed the limits of his Northumbrian 
province, irradiated, from the cell of Jarrow, the Saxon realm 
of England with a clear and steady light ; and when Bede 
died, history reversed her torch, and quenched it in deep 
night" 

The life-story of this celebrated man is full of interest. 
From his works we learn that he was well acquainted not 
only with the Latin and Greek but Hebrew languages ; that 
he was accomplished in the art of painting ; and that, dur- 
ing the whole period of his well-spent life, untiring effort, 
exalted aims, and an anxiety for the welfare of the district, 
characterised his conduct That such a career should 
terminate ingloriously, is not compatible with reason. 

Bede died as he had lived, serving God, and magni- 
fying the goodness of the Almighty. His last hour of life 
witnessed the translation of the Gospel of St John. The 
description of the scene of his decease is most touching. 
With much difficulty he had laboured at the translation of 
the Scripture, but death was nigh, and its completion could 
scarcely be expected. " Most dear master," said one of his 
attendants, " there is still one chapter wanting ; do you think 
it troublesome to be asked any more questions ? " He an- 
swered, " It is no trouble ; take your pen and make ready and 
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write fast" Nearer still death came, and again the boy said, 
" Dear master, there is yet one sentence not written." He 
answered, " Write quickly/' Soon after, the boy said, " It 
is finished." He replied, "It is well; you have said the 
truth — it is finished. Receive my head into your hands, for 
it is a great satisfaction to me to sit facing my holy place, 
where I was wont to pray, that I may also, sitting, call upon 
my Father." And thus, on the pavement of his little cell, 
singing, " Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost,'* after a life of labour and piety, he breathed 
his last, and so departed to the heavenly kingdom. His 
death occurred on the 26th of May 735. 

The title of Venerable is variously accounted for. Some 
say that he earned it when at Rome ; for there he saw an 
iron gate, above which were written the letters — 

PPP SSS RRR FTF. 

Of these no one could give the interpretation but himself. 
Bede interpreted the inscription thus — 

" Fallen is the father of this folk ; 
Learning leaves you likewise ; 
Ruined is the reign of Rome^ 
By war, want, and waste." 

Other reasons for the designation have been assigned. 
It is conjectured, that the origin of the tide was in the 
estimation of his character, or in his venerable appearance. 
We incline to the latter opinions. 

The history of this truly great man is both suggestive and 
interesting. It suggests to the mind of the Protestant^ 
however earnestly he may believe in his creed, that piety 
has been and can be cultivated in the Romish Church. 
From the tenor of Bede's life, and the admirable writings 
he bequeathed to posterity, we are persuaded that in the 
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friendship of the good, and the favour of his Master, he 
spent his existence on earth. Heaven, we believe, regards 
the principles of a man more than church polity — the noble 
deeds of a virtuous life, more than a reputation for goodness ; 
and though. we neither praise nor deprecate the faith 
and practices of Catholicism, we are confident that Saint 
Bede is as bright an example of wisdom, purity, and 
obedience, as can be found. Grant that the days in which 
he lived were those of superstition, that' darkness covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the people. What then? 
He rose superior to the age in which he lived. He shed 
light, divine light, upon the minds of a benighted people. 
The devoted labour by which he sought to elevate the 
truth, was crowned with blessings. Whether we regard him 
as a translator or a historian, a scholar or a saint, we see in 
him the marks of true greatness. 
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'M'OT less powerful than the words of Wellington when 
•*• ^ he exhorted the British troops to deeds of heroism at 
Waterloo — not less weighty than the utterances of Luther as 
he referred to the famous trial at Worms — was the expression 
of Latimer to Ridley while, by the enemies of the Reforma- 
tion, they were being burnt at Oxford. While the words of 
Wellington acted with the reputed potency of the talisman 
upon the soldiers under his command, and nerved their arms 
as they charged the enemy— and the words of Luther thrilled 
the heart of Germany with a longing desire for religious 
independence, and dispelled the darkness which had rested 
upon the minds of the people for centuries — those which 
Latimer addressed to our immortal countryman at the stake 
roused the lion-spirit of the land, and were destined to form 
an evangelical watchword of our country. As though a 
revelation had been made to the dying martyr of the future 
history and destiny of this island, he uttered those touching 
and ever-memorable words — " Be of good comfort. Master 
Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day light such a 
candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust never shall 
be put out" Read in the light of English ecclesiastical 
history subsequent to the time of their utterance, we cannot 
wonder that the spirit of prophetical inspiration has been 
ascribed to the words which sanctified friendship used to 
soothe and cheer and comfort the dying spirit of Tyneside's 
martyr-bishop. 
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Of the leaders of the Reformation in England, there are 
none more worthy of mention than Bishop Ridley. In him 
were combined such virtue of soul and scholarly attainments, 
together with such a faithfulness to principle, as caused him 
to stand in the front rank of our champions of Protestantism. 
Few have taken such a conspicuous part as he — few have 
terminated their career so gloriously j and, whethet Protest- 
ant or Catholic, we cannot but admire him whose love of 
principle was stronger than the fear of death. Bishop Ridley 
was born at Willimoteswick, near Haydon Bridge, about the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. His early educa- 
tion was received at the Foundation School at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. From Newcastle he removed to Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge ; and became successively Fellow of that 
College, Chaplain to the King, Prebendary of Westminster 
Abbey, Bishop of Rochester, Bishop of London, and then 
— more honoured than by all these distinctions — one of the 
noble army of martyrs. 

The whole of Bishop Ridley's life is fraught with deepest 
interest ; but the glory that gathered around every event 
of his eventful history, seems to culminate at the stake and 
lead to the crown of martyrdom. The circumstances by 
which he was led to espouse Protestantism are few but 
interesting. After leaving Cambridge, he travelled over a 
considerable part of the European Continent; and, in his 
travels, became acquainted with several of the early Re- 
formers, whose doctrines and manner of life changed the 
current of his career. On returning to England, he was 
elected Proctor to the University of Cambridge; and, in 
that office, he protested against the supreme power of the 
Pope. His manly independence and sterling qualities of 
mind, enlisted on the side of Protestantism, attracted the 
attention of the King and Archbishop Cranmer, and won 
for him high ecclesiastical dignity. Bishop Ridley graced 
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the title conferred upon him. Preferment but lent occasion 
for tiie display of his noble nature. The sunny memories 
of his kindness to Bonner's family— of his tempered zeal in 
the cause of the Reformation — of his prudence, liberality, 
and learning — constitute him one of the finest characters of 
that time. 

During the short reign of Edward VI., he comported 
himself in such a manner as to increase the favour with 
which he had been received at Court ; and he was thereby 
enabled to advocate the passing of popular measures, which 
have been productive of the greatest possible good to pos- 
terity. But the time and the trial for testing Bishop Ridley's 
strength of principle was soon to come. On the accession 
of Queen Mary, Roman Catholicism again became the 
established religion of this country; and Ridley was speedily 
marked as a victim to Rome's unyielding sway and Mary's 
merciless rule. The executive powers laid violent hands 
upon him. Recantation or death were then the only alter- 
natives. History tells us how nobly he spumed the offer of 
life, to be purchased by his renouncing all he held most 
dear. A form of trial was appointed ; and, under circum- 
stances of the most harassing nature, the force and beauty 
of his character are seen. 

After argument subtle and searching had been used, 
insult contemptuous and degrading had been done, and 
imprisonment dire and pitiless had been tried, with a view 
to the shaking of his firmness in the Protestant faith, his 
enemies led him to the stake. Truly his bearing through 
all that bitter experience but echoed the words — "None 
of these things move me." At supper, on the night pre- 
vious to his martyrdom, he exhibited his usually cheerful 
and happy manner and disposition, saying — " Though my 
breakfast shall be somewhat sharp and painful, yet I am 
sure my supper shall be more pleasant and sweet" After 
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kneeling at prayer at the stake, he espied Bishop Latimer 
approaching, whom he embraced and kissed, while he said 
— " Be of good heart, brother, for God will either assuage 
the fury of the flames, or else strengthen us to abide it" 
Immediately before being bound to the stake, his loving 
heart prompted him to plead with Lord Williams on behalf 
of some poor men whom he had fed at his own table : to 
leave with those who were attached to him a few tokens ot 
his affectionate regard ; while others were suffered to take 
some part of his dress, in remembrance of his godly deeds. 
Then, he was fettered with chains, and the burning faggots 
did the destroyer's work. His fortitude, however, forsook 
him not to 'the last ; for, with an exclamation which pro- 
claimed him to be " more than conqueror," he quitted this 
terrestrial scene. Surely many an unbidden tear that day, 
iSth October 1555, fell sadly to the ground. Surely many 
an honest Briton's heart was then smitten with bitter grief; 
yet of Bishop Ridley now we are proud. He played the 
man. 

In Ridley's martyrdom we have such a display of 
moral heroism as the world has but seldom witnessed. In 
him the love of right was stronger than that for home and 
country. The strength of principle in him was more 
powerful than the first law of his being. A divinity clothed 
his form, making him superior to circumstances. The 
blazing faggot, lit by fanatical hands, formed but the fiery 
chariot by which the disembodied and triumphant spirit 
passed to its eternal home. 

One event — and one which has been said to tarnish the 
lustre of Ridley's memory — must not be overlooked. On 
the death of Edward VI. the fears of the Reformers were 
roused and excited, lest, by the accession of a Papist, the 
established religion might be subverted; and, therefore, 
every effort was put forth with the design of placing Lady 
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Jane Grey upon the throne. This purpose, however, was 
frustrated, as history shows; and the ill-fated Lady Jane 
Grey perished upon the scaflfold. But that Bishop Ridley 
was guilty of treason we cannot admit By the will of the 
King, and by order of the Council, he acted ; so that, while 
he naturally advocated the claims of Lady Jane Grey, he 
was actuated in all his iconduct in reference to this matter 
by a high sense of duty. 

There are traits in the character of Bishop Ridley, and 
also facts connected with his life, to which we cannot close 
this brief sketch without alluding. He ever manifested 
a hiunane spirit and a cheerful disposition. In every 
position he occupied, he sought the advancement of true 
religion, and the general well-being of the people. Nor 
were his eflforts in vain. To him is mainly attributed the 
honour of suggesting the foundation^ and of procuring the 
charters and early endowments of these monuments of our 
national munificence — the St Bartholmew Hospital and 
Christ's Hospital, both in the city of London ; as well as 
the St Thomas Hospital, founded in Southwark, but re- 
moved, within the last few years, to a suburban site, for 
the purpose of giving space for the extension of one of the 
railway stations of the metropolis. Christ's Hospital has 
been always distinguished for its promotion of the higher 
branches of education among a certain class of the com- 
munity, who have a right to the same, in terms of the 
Hospital charter. The Hospitals of St Bartholomew and St 
Thomas are celebrated as metropolitan schools for the 
practice of medicine and surgery ; while they are, at the 
same time, sources of benevolence. Bishop Ridley, though 
but of middle age at the time of his death, had accomplished 
much, and he is entitled to rank among the chiefest of our 
English Reformers. 

The life of Bishop Ridley is full of admonition and en- 
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couragement In his more private life we have an excellent 
example of virtue. In his public capacity he manifests the 
rectitude and patriotic spirit of the saint and the subject 

In death his trust was divine. History furnishes us with 
few such instances of fearlessness of man and faithfulness to 
God ; and we scarcely need say that the good he with others 
effected was not destroyed by the fires of persecution. It has 
been truly observed that ''the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the Church.*' To them, in the providence of God, we 
are indebted for those Christian privileges which we noTn^ 
so richly enjoy. They truly have given form and colour 
to the character and pursuits of the present century. The 
great John Knox, who was hunted as a partridge upon the 
mountains of Scotland ; the brave, bold Martin Luther by 
whom God shook the walls of Popery at the dawn of the 
' Reformation ; the venerable John and Charles Wesley the 
founders of Methodism, were, each and all, most eminent 
men ; but the peculiarly trying circumstances through which 
Bishop Ridley and his contemporaries passed, raise them 
to the most exalted position of true excellence. 
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DR ROBERT MORRISON. . 

T^HE beginning of a good man's career and the close of 
-*■ his life form a beautiful contrast. To see him rising 
superior to early disadvantages, and struggling against 
opposing forces until he plants his foot upon high vantage- 
ground, excites feelings of highest admiration in the breast 
of every observer. In Dr Morrison we have an illustration 
of the kind. The last-maker becomes the truce-maker of 
nations; the humble student, the erudite interpreter to 
foreign embassies ; the surroundings of his lowly birth are 
exchanged for association with the most talented, virtuous, 
and royal personages of the earth ; while of him it may be 
said, he was the pioneer of the largest mission field ol 
Christendom. 

The subject of the present memoir was bom at Buller's 
Green, January 5, 1782, and removed with his parents to 
Newcastle when about three years of age. After a few years' 
training at the school of his uncle, Mr James Nicholson, he 
was apprenticed to his father as a last-maker. Morrison's 
Court, formerly called Dag's Entry, is named after him. 
Labour, however, did not extinguish his ardent desire for 
self-improvement. Every leisure moment was turned to 
golden account, every advantage was converted into a 
stepping-stone to greater excellence — his weekly savings 
being spent in purchasing books and paying school-fees. 
Under the Rev. Adam Laidlaw and Mr Eneas M*Kenzie, 
he diligently studied and acquired a knowledge of the 
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Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and became expert 
as a shorthand writer. In the meanwhile he attended to 
his religious duties, and to careful reading of the sacred 
Scriptures. With such mental capacity, and cultivated 
habits of studious application, he, in January 1803, 
was sent to Hoxton Academy, where he stayed nearly 
twelve months as a ministerial probationer. On his oflfer 
being accepted by the London Missionary Society, he 
removed from Hoxton to Gosport Academy, for the pur- 
pose of preparing himself for the mission work of China. 
In a period of about three years he had learned the French 
and Chinese languages, besides applying himself to the 
study of medicine and astronomy. During this time, he 
also transcribed the harmony of the four Gospels, &c. into 
the Chinese language, which are now to be seen in the 
British Museum. By such untiring industry he laid the 
groundwork of a splendid career. Thus he was prepared 
to enter upon his ministerial duties, with all the advantages 
of a liberal education and the powers of a master-mind. 
In the year 1807 he embarked from Gravesend for Canton. 
On arriving in China he found little scope for preaching, 
because of an imperial interdict against the Roman Catho- 
lics. Opposing circumstances did not, however, alter his 
purpose, for although prohibited from preaching publicly, 
he ministered to his own domestics and several other 
persons. But the grand points of his history were not 
preaching ability, though that was calm, dignified, and con- 
vincing — nor his scholarly attainments, though these were 
extensive and perfect — nor the manner of his life, though 
that was methodical, and full of good fruits — but the 
employment of all these powers in executing the great work 
of a translation of the Scriptures, and of giving to the 
Chinese a dictionary of their own tongue. The first of 
these works which was the result of about ten years of 
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indomitable perseverance, is now circulated in the language 
of the most extensive empire upon earth. To those who are 
in any way acquainted with the peculiar difficulty of learn* 
ing that language, the labour of the translator will appear 
stupendous. In the acquirement of any foreign tongue, the 
linguist ever experiences a difficulty, but in obtaining a radi- 
cal knowledge of the Chinese, the task is still more arduous. 
Of feats of arms in battle, of eloquence in hall, and of the 
chivalry of old, we jubilantly sing ; but not less pleasing is 
the theme that those supply, whose well- wrought mind§ and 
loving hearts have paved the way to an empire's peace. 

Now, many missionaries laboiu: in China. To-day, the 
Bible there is more freely circulated than ever. The seed 
sown by the good husbandman, Dr Morrison, as also that 
by his coadjutor, Mr Milne, has been productive of that 
harvest iiow ripe imto the sickle. On its shores and far 
into the interior, that gospel which he went to make known 
is now heralded by almost every section of the Christian 
Church. Dr Morrison's Dictionary of the ancient, beau- 
tiful, and impressive language of China, was printed at 
Macao, at the expense of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, by whom five hundred copies were given to 
the author, to be disposed of according to his own pleasure. 
This laborious and great work, which reflects credit upon 
the age and our country, is derived in its arrangements, 
definitions, and examples, from the dictionary formed by 
order of his Imperial Majesty Kang-he, containing forty 
thousand characters, from the author's own intimate know- 
ledge of the langus^e, the manuscript dictionaries of the 
Romish Church, the information of native scholars, and 
various miscellaneous writings. 

Dr Morrison also projected the formation of a fund called 
" The Fund of Widows and Orphans of the Ultra-Gahges 
Mission." He strove to obtain a general union of mi§- 
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sionaiy labours by founding a floating hospital and chapel 
to meet the wants of the English and American seamen 
when at Canton, The following works were also from his 
pen: — i. "A Collection of Dialogues," &c., in Chinese and 
English ; 2. " A View of China for Philological Purposes," 
in English ; 3. " The Morning and Evening Prayers of the 
Church of England," in Chinese ; 4. " ITie Psalter," &c, in 
Chinese ; 5. *' Retrospect of the First Ten Years of the 
Chinese Mission;" 6. A Volume of "Sermons preached 
at Macao;" 7. "A Geographical Description of the 
World," in Chinese, with maps drawn by himself. This 
latter is extremely popular in China. 

Pursuing our observation, we find he was assistant-editor 
of a quarterly magazine, called The Indo-Chinese Gleaner^ 
printed at the Missionary Press in Malacca. This valuable 
work contains much curious matter illustrative of the char- 
acteristics of the human mind, .in regions almost unknown 
to Englishmen. Yet, amidst the great labours required in the 
execution of these various and useful works, Dr Morrison 
found time to acquire an intimate knowledge of the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages. 

One event must not be overlooked. This occurred in De- 
cember 1 82 1, when a quarrel arose between the sailors of his 
Majesty's frigate Tojfaz, Captain Blackwood, and a party of 
Chinese, which resulted in the death of two of the natives. 
Conformably to the laws of their country, the Chinese 
demanded that the lives of two of the seamen should be 
taken as an atonement for those killed. The demand 
not being complied with, business and every relationship 
between the two countries were suspended. After a 
more careful consideration of the case, it was amicably 
settled without further loss of life. But to Dr Morrison's 
abilities and knowledge of the country's language, statutes, 
and customs, the credit of this peaceable arrangement is 
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given. In reviewing the life of Dr Morrison, the important 
relationship in which he stands to England, as to commer- 
cial matters, cannot be overlooked. Undoubtedly his works 
rendered intercourse with the Celestial Empire much easier, 
and greatly increased the trade between the two countries. 
Taking into consideration the extent of China with its 
m)rriads of people, and the business that is transacted 
between her and Great Britain, we ^e of opinion that few 
have been of greater service to our country than the sub- 
ject of this memoir. The title of Doctor of Divinity was 
deservedly conferred upon him by the University of Glasgow, 
on the 24th December 18 17. 

After .a life devoted to the cause of missions, zealous for 
the promotion and advancement of the Saviour's kingdom, 
this great apostle and witness-bearer to the truth "fell 
asleep " on the ist August 1834. . 



V 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

T 1 7ITH what curiosity our fathers regarded the locomo 
^ ^ tive, and with what bitter contempt many thousands 
affected to look upon it, history testifies. Its very appear- 
ance formed the occasion for opposition. Those who owned 
vehicles of travel, landowners through whose grounds it 
must pass, legislators who could not foresee its advantages, 
and the masses of the people who fancied that it would 
do the work of many labourers and make many idle 
hands, raised their strong voices against it From an aver- 
sion to change, and from a fear of failure, the country did 
not encourage the adoption of such means of transit The 
project indeed was a bold one, and its application would 
seriously militate against the then existing means of traffic. 
Moreover, its advocate was a poor man. But th6 hour of 
its introduction had come. In the trial it failed not The 
national usages of centuries must cease; the old stage- 
coach was doomed to oblivion, the canal was cast into the 
shade, the rider and the road became obsolete terms. Such 
were the unfavourable auspices under which the railway 
system was inaugurated. That men should offer resistance 
to such a measure seems incredible, nevertheless it is not 
more startling than true. That its apparent good should be 
overlooked, that its real worth should be undervalued, and 
that -it should be disregarded by nien of position, is to 
us, in these days, astounding. But antagonism only made 
stronger the resolution of the man who had undertaken 
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•the measure. Regardless of difficulties, fearless of enemies, 
hopeful of success, and of strong faith in the system he 
advocated, the subject of this sketch gave to his pet scheme 
the splendid powers of his whole nature. Well may he be 
regarded as a great thinker, a great inventor, England's 
most'famous engineer, and the renowned " father of railways.*' 
Robert Stephenson — the father of the first Engineer who 
rendered the surname famous— was, at the time of his son's 
birth, a fireman at Wylam Colliery. The straitened circum- 
stances of his life may be inferred from the fact, that his 
weekly earnings only amounted to about twelve shillings ; 
consequently, to use a local phrase : he was "Sair hadden 
doon i' the world." George, the subject of this sketch, 
was bom on the 9th day of June 1781; and was the 
second child of his humble parents. His birth was suc- 
ceeded by those of four other children ; so that it cannot 
be matter for surprise, that the small income of the 
family was totally insufficient to extend even the simplest 
rudiments of education to the younger branches. As in 
the case of others similarly situated, the desire of the elder 
Stephenson was to bring up his sons in such a manner as 
would enable them, as early in life as possible, to add to 
the slender resources of the household. To have given them 
education, would have been equivalent to depriving his 
children of a portion of their — already too stinted — allowance 
of the coarsest fare ; a proceeding which would have post- 
poned the period when " picklin in their awn poke neuk" 
would become the rule of their existence. Let it not be sup- 
posed from this, however, that "old Bob," as he was familiarly 
called, was of a selfish disposition and callous nature, or 
otherwise than keenly alive to the well-being of his fanjily. 
On the contrary, we have it on good authority that he was 
warm-hearted and kind, passionately fond of his own children, 
and a great favourite with those of his neighbours. Neces- 
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sity, however, is an exacting master ;• and he who died after 
having amassed a princely fortune, was called upon, when 
yet a child, to furnish his quota to the family exchequer. 
By herding cows, hoeing turnips, leading horses, and 
other similar emplo)anents, the boy earned a few pence 
daily; and helped, so far as he was then able, to ward off 
poverty from his humble home. But even in those days, 
" the child was father to the man ;'* and the natural bent of 
his mind, as well as the inclination of his genius, was pre- 
cociously manifested. His father having removed to Dewley 
Bum Colliery, George (then eight years of age,) was, when 
not more lucratively employed, generally to be found in a 
field adjoining Dewley Bog, modelling engines from clay 
and calling to his aid the hollow stalk of the hemlock, to do 
duty in the capacity of mimic steam-pipes and connecting- 
rods. His hopes, even at that early age, seem to have 
pointed to the position of an engineman, as one much to 
be desired; and, to his childish eye, the colliery engine 
appeared as if invested with more than mere mechanical 
power. 

At fourteen years of age, he was appointed assistant-fire- 
man to his father. This step in advance was the source ^of 
much gratification to the young aspirant ; and the extreme 
simplicity of his youthful ambition is evidenced by the fact 
that when his wages were advanced to twelve shillings 
weekly, he thought his good fortune was secured for life. 
Subsequently, we find him filling the situation of fireman 
on his own account, at a colliery called " Mid Mill Winnin;*' 
and, when only seventeen years old, he was promoted to 
the post of engineman at Water-row Colliery, while his 
father acted as fireman under him. Now the summit of his 
ambition was reached ; and from the time that he became 
fireman, till the close of his service in the capacity of engine- 
man, he devoted all his spare moments to acquiring a perfect 
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knowledge of the separate parts of the colliery engine, as 
well as an acquaintance with its action and use, as a com- 
bined whole. He now seemed actuated by an intense 
desire to master the subject of his study ; although an almost 
insurmountable barrier threatened to stop his progress on 
the path he essayed to tread. But a noble aspiration had 
been created in him ; and the morning of his life gave 
promise of a refulgent day ! It may truly be said that he 
loved his engine, for he lavished upon it the fond devotion 
of a lover to his mistress. It claimed all his attention and 
care ; and these were not sparingly bestowed. In his leisure 
hours he took it to pieces, and cleaned it thoroughly ; thereby 
acquiring an intimate acquaintance with the several features 
in its construction, and a practical perception of the uses of 
its various parts. He took dehght in inspecting its pro- 
portions when inactive ; and contemplated their harmony 
when in motion, with a glowing ad'miration. 

At this period, the narrative of George Stephenson's life 
is interesting to a degree. He had arrived at the age of 
eighteen, bijt could not read, nor even write his own name ! 
However, the desire of obtaining a perfect insight of those 
principles which governed the power that communicated 
life and action to the otherwise inanimate companion of 
his existence and labour, acted as a powerful incentive in 
his efforts to master the rudiments of learning ; prompted 
him to seek self-improvement and the necessary fitness for 
higher duties ; and exerted a salutary and powerful influence 
over his after career. After twelve hours daily work, he 
earnestly devoted his spare time to the duty of self-educa- 
tion. False modesty had no place within his breast; 
adverse circumstances were overcome by a stem resolution 
to better his condition ; and with the iron will of a hero he 
began to learn the alphabet, when about to cross the 
threshold of manhood ! The truth of the axiom, ".Heaven 
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helps the man that helps himself," received confirmation in 
the experience of the young engineman. He anxiously 
wished to become acquainted with the construction, action, 
and utility of the reputedly wonderful engines of Watt and 
Boulton. To gain that object, it was absolutely necessary 
that he should be able to read the published descriptions of 
those inventions. To the accomplishment of that end he 
directed all his energies ; and in a very short time — ^by dint of 
determination, perseverance, and close application — ^he at- 
tained a creditable knowledge of the English language, and 
was not only an expert arithmetician, but evinced a consider- 
able aptitude for the study of mathematics. 

Time wore on, and the natural bent of George Stephen- 
son's genius received further occasion for exercise ancj 
development by his succeeding appointments : first as 
brakesman at Black Callerton Colliery, in 1801 ; and after- 
wards at Willington Ballast Hill, in the same capacity. It 
was, however, when employed as brakesman at Killingworth, 
that the first opportunity presented itself for the display of 
the latent powers of the future engineer. In the year 18 10, 
whatisnowknown as the "Killingworth High Pit" was sunk; 
but the Newcomen pumping-engine which had been erected, 
proved — after having been tried for nearly a year — unavail- 
able for keeping the workings clear of water. The assist- 
ance of several practical men was called into requisition 
for the purpose of altering, if possible, this untoward state 
of matters ; but without the desired effect being accom- 
plished. No one thought of asking the studious brakesman's 
opinion as to the probable cause of failure in the engine ; 
but this did not deter George from making frequent inspec- 
tions of the unserviceable machine. When so engaged one 
day, a sinker, Christopher Heppel by name, asked him if 
he thought anything could be done to remedy the defect 
** Yes," was the reply, " I think I could alter it ; and in a 
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week'stime allow the men togo to the bottom." The purport 
of this conversation having been reported to the head viewer, 
that gentleman agreed to let Stephenson " try his hand " at 
that which had puzzled the practical knowledge and skill of 
so many. The result exceeded even the sanguine expecta- 
tions of the hitherto unknown " engine-doctor." In four 
days — ^with the assistance of men selected by himself— he 
took the engine to pieces ; repaired, in a rough but substan- 
tial manner, its defects ; and re-erected it in such a way as 
to cause it to work efficiently, and thus permit the workmen 
to descend the shaft and resume their employment This 
feat brought George Stephenson into repute, and secured 
for him the situation of engine-wright at Killingworth 
Colliery, at the salary of ;^ioo a year. It was, however, 
but the precursor of bolder efforts ; and of gigantic, though 
not more successful schemes. 

Before the birth of Stephenson, and diuring his life up to 
this time, many minds had been actively engaged in pro- 
pounding theories respecting the feasibility of locomotion by 
steam power. Indeed, steam-carriages and engines intended 
for travelling purposes had actually been built; but in 
adapting these to practical uses, their inventors experienced 
much difficulty, and it may be said truly of one and all of 
these early designs, that they signally failed in accomplishing 
the end for which they had been constructed. The engine- 
wright of Killingworth Colliery, — whose reputation as a 
repairer of pumping engines had spread over a large ex- 
tent of our Northern coal district, — became deeply inter- 
ested in the subject; and it was reserved for him to 
control and utilise the almost illimitable power of steam^ 
in a manner which conferred great and lasting benefit 
not only upon his country, but upon the world. After 
much study and numerous experiments, Stephenson com- 
pleted his plans, and with the monetary assistance of Lord 
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Ravensworth, built his first locomotive engine. This, 
although undoubtedly superior .to all of a similar nature 
which had preceded it, was defective in several essential 
points; but the scientific and inventive genius of the 
designer was equal to every emergency, and in 1815 he 
completed the building of his second engine, which embodied 
in its construction the following important improvements ? — 
*' A simple and direct communication between the cylinders 
and the wheels rolling upon the rails ; joiijt adhesion of all 
the wheels, attained by the use of horizontal connecting- 
rods j and finally, a beautiful method of exciting the com- 
bustion of the^ fuel, by employing the waste steam which 
had formerly been allowed to escape uselessly into the air.'** 
The talented inventor next turned his attention to the im- 
provement of the ** Railway ;" with the result that new and 
more eflScient '* rails " and " chairs " soon displkced the cast- 
iron plates and flat-bottomed pedestals which had hitherto 
formed the pathway for the colliery waggons at Killingworth. 
The ** iron horse," on this altered road, proved himself to be 
capable, in the estimation, of his master, of fulfilling a higher 
purpose, and worthy to be put to a nobler use. Now thegrand 
conception of an universal railway system dawned upon the 
mind of George Stephenson. Let the railways of the world 
tell how that — " the most absurd scheme that ever entered 
into the head of man to conceive "t — has been realised. 

. When the idea of travelling by a public railway was first 
mooted in England, most men scouted it as being chimeri- 
cal, or at least impracticable. Stephenson, however, was 
made of such stern material as not to be effectually shaken 
in his purpose, or easily turned aside from what he con- 
sidered to be the path of duty. He enlisted the sympathy 

♦ " The Story of the Life of George Stephenson," by Samuel Smiles, 
t Vide Speech of Mr Alderson before Parliamentary Committee, in 1825. 
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and influence of shrewd minds and scientific intellects ; but 
the established usages of our national modes of conveyance 
were not at once to be arbitrarily exploded, to' give place 
to what was thought to be but the fitful dream of a mad- 
man. The patience of our northern " untaught, inarticulate 
genius,!' — as he has been aptly termed, — was sorely tried by 
apathy on the one hand, and by opposition on the other ; 
but it stood the test of adverse circumstances bravely, and 
was at length rewarded by the adoption of its possessor's 
darling plan — a contrivance destined to change the social 
aspect, and convince to the prosperity of this and every 
civilised nation. But the great projector had to proceed at 
first with caution ; for landowners were in arms against him, 
and professional engineers stigmatised him as a quack whose 
theories were unsound, and whose reasoning was illogical. 
The rich loaded him with reproaches, for endeavouring- to 
interfere in what they considered a thievish and unprincipled 
manner, with their vested interests ; while the poor ridiculed 
his person and projects, and heaped abuse upon his work- 
men. His broad Northumberland dialect gave occasion 
for merriment to a committee of the House of Commons ; 
and the bluntness of his speech evoked contemptuous 
sneers from " honourable members." Counsel, " learned in 
the law," sought to shake his resolution, by confusing his 
intellect with the tediousness of a long and searching cross- 
examination ; but the pointed arrows of forensic eloquence 
failed to strike a vulnerable part in the strong mental armour 
of this brave-hearted son of old T)nieside. Taking a liberty 
with the well-known hues of England's present poet-laureate, 
it might truthfully be said : — 

Landlords to right of him. 
Owners on left of him. 
Counsel in front of him, 

VoUeyM and thundered I— 
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Still Geoige Stephenson held stoutly on his way, until his 
mighty scheme and undaunted efforts were crowned with 
triumphanl; and abiding success 1 

Not less instructive than amusing is the, report of his 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committee. In the 
course of his examination, a member asked the following 
question : — '* Suppose now, one of these engines to be 
going along a raikoad at the rate of nine or ten miles an 
hour, and that a cow were to stray upon the line, and get 
in the way of the engine ; would not that, think you, be a 
very awkward circumstance ?" " Yes," repHed the witness, 
naively, " very awkward for the coo P* Again, he was asked 
if animals would not be very much frightened by the engine 
passing them, especially by the glare of the red-hot chimney. 
"But how would they know that it wasn't painted?" 
Stephenson asked in reply ; never for a moment losing that 
self-possession, on which the fate of so much that was 
fraught with good to mankind depended. Beneath a col- 
lected and quiet exterior, however, the throbbing pulse of 
the witness told of the great conflict within his breast. 
When taking a retrospective glance of his harrassing exr 
perience on that occasion, many years afterwards, he said : — 
" I had to place myself in that most unpleasant of all 
positions— the witness-box of a Parliamentary Committee. 
I was not long in it before I began to wish for a hole to 
creep out at ! I could not find words to satisfy either the 
Committee or myself. I was subjected to the cross-exami- 
nation of eight or ten barristers, purposely, as far as possible, 
to bewilder me. Some member of the Committee asked if 
I was a foreigner, and another hinted that I was mad. But 
I put up with every rebuff" and went on with my plans, de- 
termined not to be put down."* If ever one of our race 

* **The Story of the Life of George Stephenson." 
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deserved success on account of great genius, a high sense of 
moral rectitude, indomitable courage, and a stem devotion 
to industry, that man was George Stephenson. 

In 182 1 he was -appointed Engineer to the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, at a salary of ;^3oo per annum. The 
success which attended the working of that — the first public 
railway in England — led to the projection of the line be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester. In its construction, 
engineering difficulties of the most momentous character 
presented themselves ; but these were boldly met and suc- 
cessfully overcome by the self-taught engineer. Line after 
line of railway, to the extent of more than three hundred 
miles, were completed in two years, at an outlay of 
jQi 1,000,000, and all under his own superintendence. The 
system became one of national importance and utility, in 
facilitating travel and inter-communication ; increasing 
trade ; and developing the resources of the country. Ac- 
cordingly, public opinion and feeling changed. The words 
of commendation were uttered over the land. Men ex- 
claimed : " What an instance of the triumph of perse- 
'verance ! " Cordial greetings from royalty, the learned 
and the great, were offered to the propagator. He, who 
had been a barefooted cow-herd, was offered knighthood ; 
the youth who began to learn the alphabet when eighteen 
years of age, was become the man of science and deep 
philosophical reasoning, and the author of a system of in- 
calculable benefit to the world ! Indeed, however much 
some may be inclined to question his claim to be considered 
the inventor of the locomotive, none can rob him of the 
praise of possessing that sublime perseverance which over- 
comes every difficulty. While it is true that George 
Stephenson was not the first to conceive the idea of the 
locomotive, it is equally true that he was the first to adapt 
it for practical use, and to render it universally serviceable. 
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Trevethick, for instance, invented an engine^ capable of 
drawing a heavy train of waggons at the rate of five miles 
an hour ; and it was worked on a colliery railway in Wales 
for some time. It was found, however, to be very defective 
in construction, unremunerative in use, and, consequently, 
had to be abandoned. This result seems to have soured 
the temper of the inventor ; for he went to the West Indies 
some little time after the failure of his scheme, and did not 
return to England until Stephenson had solved the problem 
of steam locomotion. This was in the year 1821, when 
the latter was engaged in laying out the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway. To others, also, the obstacles which 
stood in the way appeared insuperable ; but Stephenson sur- 
mounted obstructions the most stupendous, and what his 
predecessors in the same field had totally failed to accom- 
plish, was planned and executed by him in the most masterly 
manner. " It was reserved," says one, " for George Stephen- 
son to bring about the alliance of the locomotive and the 
railroad." The union has been fruitful in giving to the 
world the modem railway. 

The life and labours of this great man have been depicted 
so frequently, and his biographers have treated the subject 
so elaborately and well, that a more lengthened detail of 
his career by us, would be a work of supererogation. We 
cannot, however, close our sketch without referring, to the 
" safety-lamp,*' and the character of Stephenson's claim to 
be considered its inventor. Previous to its contrivance and 
use, several explosions had occurred in the mines of the 
neighbourhood, and, anxious for the safety of his fellow- 
men, he sought to avert the danger in future by the con- 
struction of a lamp which would shield the flame from 
contact with the highly combustible carburetted-hydrogen 
gas, so often encountered to an excessive degree by coal- 
miners when at work . underground. In this meritorious 
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design, Stephenson was eminently successful; while the 
lamp he invented is still used by miners, and called by thejo 
the " Geordy," — their familiar name for him, who through- 
out a long and busy life was the pitman's friend, and who, 
. by this result of his anxious study and patient experiment, 
exhibited a tender solicitude for their preservation from 
untimely death in one of its most terrible forms. It is a 
somewhat curious coincidence that, while George Stephenson 
was thus engaged, Sir Humphrey Davy was also directing 
his attention to the same subject. Both arrived virtually 
at the same result ; but it should be borne in mind that the 
first lamp of the former was tried on the 21st October 1815, 
and the second — an improved one — on the 4th November 
following ; while it was not until the 9th November that 
Sir H. Dav/s lamp was made known to the publia The 
credit of the invention was claimed by both parties, and 
in consequence, a very warm controversy ensued. Un- 
questionably both of these great men deserved commenda- 
tion, not only for the merits of their designs, but for the 
feeling of earnest sympathy which had prompted each 
to devote his scientific genius in devising a remedy for 
what was a fruitful source of affliction, bereavement, and 
sorrow among our mining population. But we cannot 
ignore the fact that George Stephenson was the first in- 
ventor of a safety-lamp. He was not only warm-hearted 
and truthful in his conduct towards his friends, but honest, 
generous, and kindly disposed to all who came in contact 
with him. We cannot, therefore, believe him capable of 
being covetous of an honour which by right belonged to 
another. 

In all the varied circumstances of his eventful life, 
George Stephenson was the same industrious, ingenuous, 
generous, superior man; and in his retirement from active 
business we still find the restless energies of his mind at 
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work, though these were directed to less toilsome pursuits. 
His affection for birds and animals was great, and the 
wants of his favourites he attended to with his own hand. 
He guarded, with zealous care, the nests of his small 
feathered friends in the hedgerows of his grounds at Tapton- 
House, and devised methods for their preservation from 
injury. His study of nature ended only with his life. The 
acquisition of wealth did not change his unpretending 
tastes ; neither did his elevation to a high place in society 
affect, to any great extent, the native simplicity of his 
early habits, nor alter his modest, unassuming nature. In 
the comparative poverty of his youth and manhood, the 
essential qualities of a gentleman were conspicuous in his 
manner. The prosperity which distinguished his maturer 
years and old age, but gave greater scope for the manifes- 
tation of his natural characteristics. He passed to his rest, 
on the 1 2th August, 1848, after a life of unexampled labours, 
great triumphs, and much honour; and was interred in 
Trinity Church, Chesterfield. The railways of the world 
are monuments to his memorv I 
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nPHE want of education, which had clogged the early 
■*" hfe, and impeded for a considerable time the efforts of 
George Stephenson, served to impress the mind of that 
great man with a profound sense of the necessity and value 
of learning, to him who would successfully encounter the 
difficulties and trials which are inseparable from all human 
existence. The deficiencies and hardships of his childhood, 
together with the self-denial and hard struggle to which he 
was compelled — in the eager pursuit of knowledge — to de- 
vote his youth and dawning manhood, urged him to seek, 
with more than paternal solicitude, that those advantages 
should be reaped by his son, which had so conspicuously 
been denied himself. Addressing a meeting, held at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, in 1844, George Stephenson said : — " In 
the earlier period of my career, when Robert was a little boy, 
I saw how deficient I was in education, and I made up 
my mind that he should not labour under the same defect, 
but that I would put him to a good school, and give him 
a Uberal training. I was, however, a poor man, and how 
do you think I managed? I betook myself to mending 
my neighbours' clocks and watches at nights, after my daily 
work was done, and thus I procured the means of educat- 
ing my son." Thus, the bitter experience of the parent 
conduced to the well-being of the child, and the memory 
of early poverty, with its concomitant circumstances, im- 
pelled England's greatest Railway Engineer, when still 
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but a poor man, to continned zeal and effort for his son's 
benefit, while denying to himself many of the comforts, and 
much of the enjoyment, which others claimed from a similar 
station in Hfe. This noble self-immolation of a loving father 
— upon an altar reared by paternal affection, and a high- 
souled faithfulness to parental duty — had for its fruits the 
ardent filial devotion, the high intellectual attainments, 
the stupendous undertakings, and the marvellous successes 
of Robert Stephenson, whose career engages our present 
attention. 

This " worthy son of a worthy sire " was born on the i6th 
October 1803, and Willington Quay has the honour of 
being his birth-place. His boyhood was characterised by 
the most active and studious habits, as well as a strong 
liking for scientific experiments ; and to this latter trait may- 
be attributed, in a great measure, the fact that in very early- 
life he was his father's constant companion and fellow- 
student in his leisure hours. 

The first school that Robert Stephenson attended was 
one of exceedingly humble pretensions, kept by the parish- 
clerk of Long Benton ; but the education he there received 
scarcely went beyond the precincts of the primer and first 
lessons in writing and arithmetic. His father, as we have 
noticed, had determined to spare neither pains nor expense 
within his means for the purpose of giving the lad a proper 
training, and for the attainment of this end, Robert was 
sent, in the year 1815, to a schpol in Newcastle, where he 
was educated in all the branches taught at that time in a 
middle -class course, under the superintendence of Mr 
Bruce, a teacher of considerable reputation. Here he was 
noted more for a diligent perseverance in learning, than for 
any brilliant mental faculties, and his schoolfellows at first 
looked upon him as a shy, country lad, who spoke the broad 
native dialect of the pitmen of Northumberland, and thereby 
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gave occasion for their merriment, rather than as one who 
was fitted by nature to be a leader in their sports and pas- 
times. By degrees, however, this diffidence wore off, and 
the boy was not only able to take his own part while at 
play with his fellows, but in a short tirae eclipsed them all 
as a proficient in the science of mathematics, for which 
study he had an innate liking and turn of mind. Little did 
the boys of Newcastle imagine, when they ridiculed his dia- 
lect and unpolished manners, that the KiUingworth lad who 
rode daily daily to and from the school in Percy Street on a 
donkey, would be singled out by his preceptor as a pattern 
of industry for the emulation of the school ; but such was 
The case before he was removed to another sphere of 
studious research. Referring to his school days, many 
years afterwards, Robert Stephenson said: — "It was to 
Mr Bruce's tuition and methods of modelling the mind 
that I attribute much of my success as an engineer, for it 
was from him that I derived my taste for mathematical pur- 
suits, and the facility I possess of applying this kind of 
knowledge to practical purposes, and modifying it according 
to circumstances." But the lessons of the school were fre- 
quently put to the proof, and the scientific theories he had 
heard propounded were often tested as to their soundness, 
by repeated experiment in the fields and lanes, as well as 
in the boy's cottage home, at KiUingworth. His mechanical 
inclinations were early shown in the eagerness with which 
he watched the operation of clock-repairing, when his father 
was engaged in that self-taught handicraft ; and in the even- 
ings of his earlier school-days at Newcastle, Robert was 
able to assist his father in the self-imposed labours of his 
leisure hours. As the lad advanced in learning, however, 
his capabilities were exercised in another and a nobler way. 
The knowledge of the boy was used as a stepping-stone to 
intellectual improvement by the man. While the hands of 
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. the father were busily engaged at night, in finding means 
to pay for the instruction, the lessons of the day were read 
and explained by the son — a practice which largely con- 
duced to the mental benefit of both. As an illustration of 
the wholesome influence which his father exercised over his 
early training, and the necessity of perseverance in over- 
coming difiiculties — a maxim taught not only by the pre- 
cept, but by the noble example of his parent — take the 
employment of one of Robert's holiday seasons, when but 
a school-boy. His father proposed that he should begin 
the construction of a Sun-dial, to be placed over the door 
of their cottage at Killingworth. This was done, and the 
stone, upon which the dial was cut, bears the date " August 
nth, 1816." We give the facts connected with the work, 
in Robert Stephenson's own words. " I expostulated with 
him at first," said the son, " that I had not learnt sufficient 
astronomy and mathematics to enable me to make the ne- 
cessary calculations. But my father would have no denial. 
* The thing is to be done,' said he, 'so just set about it at 
once.'. Well, we got a * Ferguson's Astronomy,' and studied 
the subject together. Many a sore head I had while mak- 
ing the necessary calculations to adapt the dial to the lati- 
tude of Killingworth. But at length it was fairly drawTi out 
on paper, and then my father got a stone, and we hewed 
and carved and polished it, until we made a very respectable 
dial of it, and there it is you see," pointing to it over the 
cottage door, ** still quietly numbering the hours when the 
sun is shining. I assure you not a little was thought of 
that piece of work by the pitmen when it was put up, and 
began to tell its tale of time."* Both among his school- 
fellows and at home, Robert Stephenson gave' evidences of 
the careful, diligent, earnest student 

*" The Story of the life of George Stephenson." 
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At the age of sixteen, he left the scholastic establish- 
ment of Mr Bruce, and was apprenticed to Mr Nicholas' 
Wood, at that time head-viewer at Killingworth Colliery. 
In that capacity he served for a term of three years, and so 
applied himself to his duties as to win the commendation 
and esteem of his master. During this period, the self- 
education of father and son was not neglected. Both esti- 
mated highly the value of time and opportunity, and these 
were utilised and embraced to the fullest possible extent. 
Their evenings were devoted to scientific study and 
discussion, and thus, while aflfording pleasurable employ- 
ment at . the time, were the seeds sown from which was 
afterwards reaped a plentiful harvest of golden gain. Still 
the father was not content with the considerable advantages 
he had already bestowed upon his son, and he wisely de- 
termined upon allowing him to have a short course at the 
University of Edinburgh. After a stay of six months in the 
Scottish metropolis, Robert returned to Killingworth, with 
a prize for distinction in mathematics, as a. memento of his 
mental progress at the University. The success of his son 
was a source of much gratification to George Stephenson, 
who now felt amply repaid for all his own care and self- 
denial, by the higher knowledge the youth had obtained, as 
well as the industry and ability he had displayed. 

Shortly after his return from a botanical and geological 
tour in the Highlands of Scotland, which he made in com- 
pany of Professor Jamieson and a number of fellow-students 
at the close of his session at Edinburgh University, Robert 
Stephenson assisted his father in the survey of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, in the year 1823. Thus his ini- 
tiation into the practical duties of a railway engineer, was 
contemporaneous with the formation of the first public 
railway. In connection with the creation and opening of 
the engine, works of Stephenson and Co., of Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne, towards the dose of the same year, the 
young engineer's mathematical skill was of invaluable ser- 
vice to his father. Previous to the starting of that concern, 
the want of properly trained mechanics had been deeply 
felt by the elder Stephenson while engaged in building his 
colliery locomotives, and he foresaw the difficulties which 
would necessarily arise to retard the future development of 
the railway system, unless he could command the assistance 
of a body of skilled artizans for the construction of that 
improved class of engines which would be required for the 
efficient working of the public railways of the country. To 
supply this want, in a great measure, the Locomotive Engine 
Works in Forth Street were devised, and their practical 
operations commenced early in 1824, within a fractional 
part of the area now covered by that great establishment 

About this time, the gold and silver mines of South 
America offered great inducements to speculators ; but much 
difficulty was experienced in procuring the services of 
mining engineers willing to take charge of operations so far 
distant from England. The hard study of his youth had 
affected prejudicially the health of Robert Stephenson, 
however, and, with a view to recruiting his failing energies, 
he accepted an appointment which had been offered to him 
by the Columbian Mining Association. As resident en- 
gineer of that company, he sailed for Venezuela, where he 
landed in the summer of 1824, and thence proceeded to 
the mining district of Maraquita, a distance of mor6 than 
twelve hundred miles, through what was frequently an al- 
most impassable country. This journey was performed 
upon mule-back, and gave inexpressible pleasure to young 
Stephenson. After a sojourn of about three years in South 
America, he returned to England, to superintend the en- 
gineering works in Newcastle — the interests of the firm of 
Stephenson and Co. having suffered greatly in his absence. 
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Now, the scientific attainments, mechanical skillfulness. and 
administrative ability of the young -managing partner, were 
called into prominent action. . These qualities, which he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, were quite equal to the occasion 
which demanded their exercise ; and the fame of his firm 
was speedily secured on a lasting basis. 

In the controversy which raged for a considerable time 
between the many partizans of the " fixed engine " prin- 
ciple, and the few advocates for the adoption of the locomo- 
tive as a tractive power, Robert Stephenson took part ; but 
to him, in a large measure, is due the credit of having con- ^ 
structed an engine calculated to impress capitalists and the 
public with a favourable opinion of its utility, and capability 
of accomplishing the desired end. While the permanent 
way of the Liverpool and Manchester line was being laid 
down, under the superintendence of George Stephenson, as 
its chief engineer, the directors of that railway offered a 
prize of £3^00 for the best locomotive engine, to be sub- 
mitted to public trial on a certain date. This had the effect 
of suspending the controversy for a time ; and scientific 
men, as well as the great mass of the people of England, 
waited anxiously for the competition which was either to 
decide the fate of the locomotive by a sweeping condem- 
nation, or to admit it, as some thought, to a probationary 
term of existence, previous to its failure being incontestably 
proved, and its further use prohibited. This unique trial, 
however, established the superiority of "The Rocket," 
which had been built by George Stephenson and Co., of 
Newcastle ; and brought not only honour to the firm and the 
young engineer at its head, but confirmed the truth of the 
theory, and showed the advantages to be derived from the 
adoption of a principle of locomotion which had been ad- 
vanced and advocated, for a long time solely, by the famous 
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enginevnright of Killingworth, and his scarcely less talented 
son. 

The triumphant opening of the ** Liverpool and Man- 
chester " line, in the year 1830, and the public favour which 
was vouchsafed to the undertaking, gave a great impetus 
to the projection of other railways throughout the country ; 
consequently, in a very short time, Robert Stephenson 
found himself second only to his father, as the chief 
engineer of various lines. He was first engaged, in that 
capacity, in constnicting the Leicester and Swannington 
Railway. This was followed, successively, by his appoint- 
ments as engineer to the " London and Birmingham," the 
" Newcastle and Berwick," the " Chester and Holyhead," 
and many other railways ; in all which engagements, he 
proved himself worthy of taking the place of the first rail- 
way engineer of England, on the death of his distinguished 
father in 1848. 

As the successful contriver of stupendous bridges, Robert 
Stephenson is without a compeer. The High Level Bridge 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Britannia Bridge across the 
Menai Straits, in England, and the Victoria Bridge, which 
crosses the river St Lawrence at Montreal, in North Ame- 
rica, are monuments of genius and triumphs of engineering 
skill, which have never been excelled by other structures 
of a like nature. As a consulting engineer, he visited 
several countries ; and, abroad, he was the friend of kings. 
His transcendant talents not only won the admiration of his 
own countrymen, but gained for him distinguished favours 
from the principal Courts of Europe. At the International 
Exhibition of Paris, in 1855, he was decorated with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, by the French Emperor, in 
recognition of his eminent public services. He was 
honoured at home by receiving the degree of D.C.L. from 
the University of Oxford, and by his election as M.P. for 
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Wliitby in 1847. The Institute of Civil Engineers elected 
him to its Presidential Office in 1855, and for two years he 
discharged the duties thereof with such ability as to reflect 
distinction upon himself, while he won the esteem of all 
with whom he was associated. In the course of an address, 
delivered when President of the Institute, he said : — " It is 
my great pride to remember, that whatever may have been 
done, and however extensive may have been my own con- 
nection with railway development, all I know and all I have 
done, are primarily due to the parent whose memory I 
cherish and revere/' 

Beloved by a wide circle of friends, venerated in the wider 
sphere formed by his professional intercourse with the 
world, he bequeathed to posterity the grand products of 
a gigantic mind and courageous industry, and passed from 
among men on the 12th October, 1859, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. His death was mourned over as a national 
bereavement, and his remains were interred in Westminster 
Abbey — England's burial-place for the greatest and most 
illustrious of her sons. 
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Henry Heath^ Michael Rockwood^ Cuthbert Mar- 
shall^ Thomas MastermaN, Joseph William 
RoxBY^ AND Nicholas Fairles^ Inventors of the 

'^ lifeboat:' 

T N reflecting on those achievements which adorn the field 
of invention, it is not a little complimentary to the 
genius of Tyneside, that it should have had a share in the 
accomplishment of so many. The talent of our district has 
provided the world with an agency which will ever make 
the name of Stephenson a " household word ; " it has united 
us with the distant West by the electric wire ; it has secured 
the aquatic supremacy of the world ; and it has clothed the 
banks of our rivers with that machinery which renders our 
exports easy of shipment. But, not the least triumph that 
can be accorded to it, is that one which provides us with 
material for our pressnt chapter. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the perpetuation of a 
misunderstanding on the subject should necessitate us to 
depart from the original plan of our book — namely, that of 
giving a brief sketch of Tyneside celebrities. As will be 
seen, however, from the peculiar and by no means unpre- 
cedented view which we take of the present subject, such a 
course would be unpracticable. The lives of those men 
whose names appear above, as inventors of this valuable 
agency, it would be next to impossible to give with any 
degree of accuracy. Nor would such a course conduce to 
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the fulfilment of any very beneficial purpose. Their 
mention in such a connection, therefore, may require some 
explanation, inasmuch as the honour of having invented 
the life-boat has ever been, and still is, associated with the 
name of one whose pretensions to it are of the feeblest 
kind — we refer to Mr Greathead. Indeed, we question 
very much if our present endeavour to put the public mind 
right on such a subject, will be received in some quarters 
with any very good grace. But, however much we may be 
exposed to the charge of attempting to tarnish the name of 
its reputed contriver, we simply, in the interests of truth, 
fairness, and honesty, submit in the present instance, a life 
not of any one man, but the history of the life-boat itself, 
as by so doing, we apprehend, the greater correctness will 
be secured. 

To our readers it may not be very generally known that 
South Shields claims, and that with every degree of justice, 
the honour of this grea^t invention. But, instead of having 
been the conception of one individual, it was the product 
of many minds. The incident which first induced attention 
to the subject was one of the most heartrending that could 
possibly be conceived, and easily explains the feeling gene- 
rated to prevent its recurrence. The facts are these. A 
vessel known by the name of the Adventure was overtaken 
in a violent storm, at the entrance to the Tyne, in Sep- 
tember 1789. "The men,*' says a writer, describing the 
wreck, " dropped from her rigging one by one, exhausted 
by cold and fatigue, as she lay stranded on the Herd Sands, 
near the entrance to the harbour, in thi^ midst of tremen- 
dous breakers, in the presence of thousands of spectators, 
not one of whom could be prevailed on, by any rewards, to 
venture out to her assistance in any boat or coble of the 
common construction." ' 

Nor is it difficult to conceive an event such as that, leaving 
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a very powerful impression upon the minds of those who 
witnessed it. Before them lay the wreck, lashed by a furious 
storm; the crew clinging to "slippery shrouds" with aH 
the tenacity of a death-grip; the pitiless blast howling 
around them, the yawning deep below them ; and no means 
of rendering any assistance within the power of the on- 
lookers. Surely the heart of the stoutest must have quailed 
in the presence of such a scene. Surely the shrieks of the 
poor seamen, heard above the tempestuous strife, must have 
pierced the ears of the powerless multitude. Surely the 
eyes of every one must have been suffused with tears, as 
those sturdy sons of Neptune fell victims to the devouring 
waves that made sportive play of their shattered home. 

The gentlemen, then, whose names appear at the head of 
the present chapter, having been witnesses of the catas- 
trophe just described, at once formed themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of devising such means as would 
enable them to render some relief to vessels in distress, 
and which were within range of such assistance. As instant 
action was deemed advisable, their first meeting was held 
in the Lawe House, South Shields, Mr Fairies, being ap- 
pointed chairman, whose own account of the matter we 
make free to give, as written by him in a letter to a friend, 
bearing date 4th February 1806 : — " I shall," says he, "con- 
fine myself to what came within my own knowledge. I 
have no ambition to be considered the inventor of the life- 
boat ; and for any active part which I took upon me with 
other gentlemen, I am fully compensated by its general 
utility. Could I render you the information required, with- 
out having recourse to the name, of the assumed inventor or 
his competitor, I should do so. But, to be as brief as pos- 
sible, I do declare that neither Mr Greathead nor Mr 
Wouldhave was the inventor of the life-boat. The truth 
stands thus — several gentlemen formed themselves into a 
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committee, of which I had the honour of being chairman, 
for the purpose of obtaining informaticm ajid models most 
proper for saving persons from ships wrecked at the entrance 
of this harbour, in consequence of which an advertisement 
appeared in the Newcastle paper. Much information was 
received by letter, and two models were produced, one of 
them by Mr Wouldhave, which was not approved of by the 
committee, and, on my suggestion, Mr Wouldhave was pre- 
sented with one guinea as a compensation for his trouble. 
Mr Greathead's" model was next taken into consideration, 
and was also considered an improper one for the purpose 
wanted. Not any compensation was voted to Mr Greathead 
for his trouble ; as he was the only professional man who 
exhibited a model, the committee considered th^y had it in 
thfir power to compensate him by employing him to build 
a boat as they should hereafter determine upon. At this 
time much conversation took place among the committee 
on the subject, and Mr Michael Rock wood, an intelligent 
member of the committee, described a boat by which he 
was saved at Memel, in a most tremendous sea ; she resem- 
bled the Norway yawl. But the committee were of opinion' 
that a boat entirely of that description would not answer for 
the local purposes of this harbour, as she would draw too 
much water. The committee then endeavoured to combine, 
with their own knowledge on the subject, the various infor- 
mation they had received, and out of the whole to produce 
a something which might answer the purpose. In one idea 
they all agreed, that the boat should be formed at each end 
alike, as described by Mr Rockwood; that the bottom 
should be something in form between the coble and the 
yawl, with a proper breadth for two persons to row abreast, 
and a proportional length, with greater elevation at the 
ends. Here rested the idea of the committee for some 
time, until, by accident, Mr Rockwood and myself met, 
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when the conversation turned upon what should be done in 
forwarding the proposed boat. I proposed that we should 
enter an adjoining tile-manufactory, and there endeavour to 
explain to each other our ideas of the boat, by making a 
model in clay. In this we succeeded to our entire satisfac- 
tion, and the boat was ordered to be built by Mr Greathead, 
imder the direction of the committee. At the commence- 
ment of building the boat, Mr Greathead proposed that the 
keel should be curved, and this part is the whole that Mr 
Greathead has any claim to as the inventor. 

" Some years after, I was not a little surprised at an appli- 
cation from Mr Greathead to sign a certificate purporting 
that he was the inventor of the boat My reply was that 
I could not consider Mr Greathead the inventor, nor would 
I sign any certificate separately from the committee ; that I 
would do anything consistent with truth in presence of 
the committee; and it would be necessary for him to 
exhibit his original model, when it would be seen whether 
it resembled the life-boat or not Some time after this, 
the committee were summoned by Mr William Blackburn 
to meet at a Mr How's, when a certificate was produced for 
their signatures, piuporting that Mr Greathead was the in- 
ventor of the boat This matter was fully canvassed and 
tfie certificate rejected. I then proposed that the. commit- 
tee should go as far as they could in giving Mr Greathead a 
certificate, acknowledging him much credit in the execution 
of the work as a professional man, and admitting the curve 
of the keel to be his invention. This was done, and signed 
by the committee, considering that they could go no further 
to be consistent with truth. If any other certificate was 
ever obtained, it is unknown to me. In a letter from Mr 
Burdon, M.P., he asked me why I would not sign Great- 
head's certificate ? My reply was, I could .not do it con- 
sistent with truth, and enclosed him a copy of the one signed 
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by the committee ; and recommended Mr Greathead to be 
noticed by Mr Burdon in some other way." 

Such testimony as this cannot be withstood in considering 
the claims both of Greathead and Wouldhave. But more 
especially the former of these, who so presented himself to 
the world that the credit of the invention was at once con-, 
ceded to him. Nor is this all. " Mr Greathead," says 
Sykes, " received several flattering compliments from per- 
sons of the highest rank; in particular, a diamond ring 
from the late Emperor of Russia. He also received a par- 
liamentary grant of j[^\ 200, and one hundred guineas from 
the Trinity House." How such things came to be, we are 
at a loss to understand. That the honour rested piwely with 
the committee, or at least two of its leading members — the 
chairman, Mr Fairies, from whose letter we have quoted, 
and Mr Rockwood — cannot but appear ; and to allow their 
names and their services in connection with this valuable 
institution to pass unnoticed, would simply be unpardonable. 
If, as has been honestly admitted by the writer already 
quoted, Greathead did make the suggestion " that the keel 
^ould be curved," there were certainly other and more 
important points which were necessary, and which, on being 
submitted to him, met with his approval. 

As to the part that Mr Wouldhave took in its invention, 
we can personally say little more than what has been already 
said. Indeed, to a thorough understanding of the whole 
subject, we are again indebted to Mr Fairies, who writes 
thus : — " I do admit that if a similarity exists between the 
model exhibited by Mr Wouldhave to the committee, and 
the first life-boat built at South Shields, you have some foun- 
dation for an argument in favour of Mr Wouldhave against 
mere assertion on my part, consistent with truth, viz., that 
the model exhibited by Mr Wouldhave did not appear to me 
adequate to the purpose ; nor did I derive any assistance 
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from it in making my ideas on the subject. To the best of 
my remembrance the model was of tin or copper, painted 
(this is of no consequence), and in form much resembled 
the coal-keel ; the ends were alike, had what professional ' 
men call little rake, and fully below. These two points 
required particular attention, as, in my opinion, the whole 
depended upon it; and here it was that the committee 
paused for some time, until the model in clay, formed by 
Mr Rockwood and myself, represented the entrance and 
rake, which you termed dead wood. 

" Before any model was exhibited, cork was recommended 
by a Mr Hays of Alnmouth, in a letter to the committee ; 
but prior to that, the idea of cork existed with them, and 
was strongly recommended by me. 

" The following points were laid down by the committee as 
absolutely necessary to be attended to in the formation of 
the boat : — * Buoyancy, and the ability to divide the water 
with the least possible resistance ; each 6nd of the boat to 
be similar; that, on leaving a wreck, there might be no 
occasion to turn the boat about, and thereby the danger of 
being laid athwart, or in the hollow of the sea, would be 
avoided ; that great elevation at the ends was necessary to 
prevent agitated, broken water from entering the boat 
when contending against a head sea and wind ; and, finally, 
the local situation requiring an easy draught of water.' 
These points combined were to constitute the intended 
boat. 

**Now, sir, these points being necessary, every man who 
ever saw the boisterous sea on the Herd Sands diwing a 
storm, and had turned his mind to forming a boat to con- 
tend with that sea, must have determined upon the very 
points described, as absolutely necessary. And, as one of 
the committee, I was astonished to see such models 
exhibited It may be necessary for me to say something 
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on Mr Greathead's model. It was a long, flat boat ; and, I 
think, was to row double — ^that is, two persons on each 
thwart ; nor were the ends alike. He described it as being 
similar to a boat in which he had been accustomed to go 
up the rivers of America, in the night-time, under the com- 
mand of some naval officer. This model had no buoyancy 
or cork, nor did it resemble the life-boat. But when I speak 
of a resemblance in boats, I beg to be understood generally j 
for as all boats, more or less, possess some of the pro- 
perties of each other, they must, in some degree, be similar 
in some respects ; and the rudest boat in the interior will 
resemble all the boats in the kingdom, in some particular 
part." 

We have been thus careful in making our readers 
acquainted with the trae facts connected with the invention 
of the life-boat, more from a desire to put the public mind 
right in the matter, than to tarnish the honour hitherto 
associated with one individual name. It would, indeed, 
have served our purpose sufficiently, to have given a bio- 
graphy of Greathead, the reputed inventor ; inasmuch as he 
was a native of Shields, and thereby, equally with the others, 
a "Tyneside Celebrity." But we have preferred leaving 
the matter in the hands of our readers — giving a history 
of 4:he life -boat itself, and not a sketch of any of its 
inventors ; so that, from the material supplied, they may 
decide to whom we are indebted for this most valuable 
agency. 

On such a subject as the present, we cannot omit men- 
tion of the Royal National Life-boat Institution, whose 
efforts, in promoting an increased supply of life-boats on our 
shores, have been so successful. Looking at the annual 
report for 1872, we find the following gratifying statement: 
— " The number of lives saved during the forty-eight years 
from the establishment of the institution in 1824 to the end 
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of the year 1,871, either by its life-boats or by special 
exertions, for which it has granted rewards, is as follows : — 



Ybar. 


Na OP Lives 

SXVBD, 


Ybar. 


No. OF Lives 
Saved. 


1824 


124 


1848 


123 


1825 


218 


1849 


209 


1626 


175 


1850 


470 


1827 


163 


1851 


230 


1828 


301 


1852 


773 
678 


1829 


463 


1853 


1830 


372 


1854 


355 


1831 


287 


'$55 


406 


1832 


310 


1856 


473 


1833 


449 


1857 


374 


1834 


214 


1858 


427 


1835 


364 


1859 


499 


1836 


225 


i860 


455 


1837 


272 


1861 


424 


1838 


■456 


1862 


• 574 


1839 


279 


1863 


714 


1840 


353 


1864 


698 


1841 


128 


1865 


714 


1842 


276 


1866 


921 


1343 


236 


1867 


1086 


1844 


193 


1868 


862 


1845 


235 


1869 


1231 


1846 


134 


1870 


784 


1847 


157 


1871 


882 



showing the total of lives saved to be 20,746. The life- 
boat was first employed on the 30th day of January 1790. 
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LOUD COLLINGWOOD^ 

THE military prowess of England forms great subject- 
matter of her history. From the time when Roman 
invaders first saw the chalk cliffs of Dover, and gave to 
our country the name of " Albion," till now, her glory on 
the field has ever been on the ascendant The life-story 
of Boadicea, " Britain's warrior queen," is no fable. The 
thrilling records of the Roman historian, which speak of 
" hostile bands arrayed " to dispute the right of invasion, 
are surer testimony than tradition. The Border minstrelsy 
that tells of international strife, is neither the dream of the 
enthusiast nor the fancy of the poet. The stirring annals 
of the Peninsula, teach more than that our countrymen 
went — 

** To feed the crow on Talavera's plain.** 

The story of Waterloo is not a myth. The Crimean 
campaign was no mimicry of " battle's magnificently stem 
array," nor was the narrative of the Indian Mutiny, a " cun- 
ningly-devised fable." In all of these, and in many other 
instances too numerous to mention, the same great truth 
has been taught, that for unequalled bravery, indomitable 
perseverance, and heroic obedience to discipline, the military 
defenders of our country have never been surpassed. But 
what holds true of our army resources, holds equally 
true of those with which our present subject is more inti- 
mately associated. The "wooden walls" of Old England 
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have ever been the boast of the schoolboy, whose soul has 
fired by the recital of such hnes as — 

" Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep, 
Her march is o'er the mountain wave. 
Her home is on the deep ; 
With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore 
When the stormy tempests blow, 
When the battle rages loud and long. 
And the stormy tempests blow.*' 

Equally so has England's naval glory been the fond 
theme with those of maturer years, whose recollections of 
deeds of renown have been awakened by Campbell's 
glorious lyric — 

" Of Nelson and the North ; " 
or by the similarly spirited effusion of Braham, who sings — 

" 'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay 
We saw the Frenchman lay," &c. 

Nor can we forget that to the traditional bravery of her 
seamen, Britain owes much of that lustre which surrounds 
her name ; and many of the advantages which give to her 
the foremost place among nations. 

Cuthbert Collipgwpod was ^orp at Newcastle, on the 
26th of September 1750. Unlike most of the men whose 
lives we have sketched, he was, to say the least of it, de- 
scended from a " goodly stock." What profession, if any, 
his father pursued, we h^ve been unable to learn. But this 
of itself matters little, as no incident in the life of our 
hero betrays any inclination to follow it, whatever it may 
have been. For a considerable time he attended the Gram- 
mar-School of his. native town, having for his class-fellows . 
the two Scotts, afterwards Lords Eldon and Stowell, under 
he tuition of the Rev. Hugh Moises. of whoixi sufficient has 
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already been said. In the usually active period of boyhood, 
Cuthbert gave no great evidence of the possession of much 
natural genius, or any great desire to pursue knowledge as 
the gratification of any inherent taste. Indeed, the early 
age at which he was removed from that seat of learning, 
may very safely be regarded as the expression of his own 
desire, more than that of his parents; for we read that 
** at the age of eleven, Collingwood was dedicated to the 
profession of which he became so useful a member and so 
bright an ornament." What led to his adoption of a naval 
life, it would be difficult to determine. How some boys 
who afterwards became great men, have been induced to 
do so, they themselves have recorded. Nor in making the 
selection, could they be looked upon as exercising more than 
a boyish fancy for those thrilling adventures of the sea which 
frequently fall from the lips of some " old salt." Of his 
motive, or what induced that motive, Collingwood is mute. 
But though unwise in us under such circumstances to 
speculate, we can hardly refrain from doing so, for either 
of our theories we may hold to have been correct The town 
in which he was bom and brought up, though now, we be- 
lieve, furnishing few to our navy or to the seafearing commu- 
nity generally, was essentially one devoted to shipping. His 
associates in early life we know to have been the Scotts, 
whose residence in Love Lane was adjoining the very centre 
of the maritime interest ; and we can quite fancy that many 
spare and holiday hours were spent in their company at the 
quay, or aboard one of their father's keels. The taste, 
then, though not developed in the after lives of the coal- 
fitter's sons, may thus have been imparted to the youthful 
fancy of Collingwood. His short "voyages " — for no doubt 
he indulged in such from Newcastle to Heworth, or some 
other place on the banks of the river, and back — may have 
inspired him with a desire to know — 
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** The sea, the sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free." 

Or, adopting another theory, may the appearance of that 
justly celebrated classic, " Robinson Crusoe," then next to 
fresh from the pen of its author, not have had the effect of 
giving a bias to his boyish mind? For in making this 
suggestion, we fully endorse the opinion generally enter- 
tained among us, that this work — the pride of every school- 
boy as well as the library friend of maturer years — has done 
more to fill England's navy, and furnish the occupants for 
her wooden walls, than any other influence before or since 
the period of its publication. Which of these causes may 
have been the leading-string to his future life, we are at 
a loss to tell. Suffice it to say, that at the age already 
mentioned he was first " dedicated to the sea." Nor was 
he unfortunate on his entrance into that life of hardship 
and danger. Indeed, admitting the taste to have been his 
own, nothing could have been more fortuitously happy than 
his choice of that profession. His uncle by marriage was 
then captain of the Shannon^ and to the care of this rela- 
tion, who afterwards became admiral, the boy, ** sighing 
after future glory," was committed. The influence of this 
connection, CoUingwood in after-life acknowledged, and 
that of itself is sufficient guarantee that the treatment he 
received was kindly, and the instruction in things pertain- 
ing to his profession, of some avail. The lapse of time, 
however, saw a separation between the uncle and the 
nephew, not in friendship certainly, but in professional re- 
lationship. The interests of both necessitated a parting, 
and the young " middy " was placed under the command of 
another officer. So far from grieving over this severance, 
CoUingwood devoted himself with greater zeal to his pro- 
fession, the strict discipline and careful training of his uncle 
now becoming very apparent. 
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Passing over his services in the Gibraltar, the Liverpool, 
and the Lennox, we find him, in 1774, sailing under the 
command of Vice- Admiral Graves, of the Preston ; and it 
was under this officer that he made a start in promotion. 
Joining the latter ship with a high recommendation from 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Roddam of the Lennox, 
his superior, Admiral Graves in turn recommended him 
for advancement, and in 1875 he entered upon the rank of 
fourth lieutenant in the Somerset, This he attained after 
the long period of fourteen years' service, and resulted 
from his engagement, "in command of a party of sea- 
men," at the battle of Bunker's Hill. " The ice," to use 
a common expression, " had been broken,'* and the ambi- 
tion of our hero was fast approaching its consummation. 
Transferred to the Hornet, then under orders for Jamaica, 
he, on arriving at that station, renewed a former acquaint- 
ance with Lieutenant Nelson, then in the Lowestoffe, whose 
promotion to the ** admiral's ship " led to the bestowal of 
a similar favour upon Collingwood, to fill the vacancy thus 
caused. It is singular, indeed, to notice how in subse- 
quent preferments he stepped, as it were, into the shoes of 
his early friend and senior in command. 

From the Lowestoffe, Collingwood succeeded first to the 
post-captaincy of the Badger, and afterwards to that of the 
Hinchinbrooke ; both appointments being the result of 
Nelson's further elevation in the service. In the latter ship 
he was commissioned to the Spanish Main in 1780. The 
year following, saw him advanced to the command of the 
Pelican and the Sampson successively; but the former of 
these having been wrecked on the Morant Keys, and the 
latter having been paid off on the peace of 1783, he was 
again removed to the Mediator, then under orders for the 
West Indies, where he remained till 1786. There he had 
many opportunities of fraternising with his comrade, Nelson, 
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whose appreciation of their mutual intercourse, the latter 
couched in these terms when writing to a friend : — ** This 
station has not been unpleasant ; had it not been for Col- 
lingwood, it would have been the most disagreeable ever I 
saw." Returning to England, a desire to revisit Newcastle 
induced his sojourn there till 1790; but on the threatened 
hostilities in that year with Spain, he was nominated to the 
command of the Mermaid, The restoration to tranquillity, 
however, saw him again among his friends. Upon this 
occasion, business of a more delicate kind was on hand. 
The citadel of the sailor's heart had been stormed by one 
in every respect worthy of the man, and of the conquest ; 
and, on the i6thQf June 1 791, he led to the hymeneal altar 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Alderman John E. Blackett, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. But the honeymoon had scarcely passed 
ere the, outbreak of hostilities with France, demanded the 
service of the hero, and deprived the " blushing bride " of a 
loving spouse. The felicities of the domestic hearth were 
exchanged for the bustling activity of the flag-ship Prince^ 
and the more momentous duties of the Barflcur, in which he 
so much distinguished himself, June i, 1794. 

Up to this point, the hardships of his profession had been 
but as the sweets of life. In the perilous atmosphere of 
action, his mind was ever possessed of that equanimity which 
did him noble service in emergency. Amid the raking showers 
poured from the cannon of the enemy, he could stand un- 
moved, administering his orders to the best advantage, and 
directing the efforts of his men with the highest skill. One 
thing alone unstrung the heroism of Collingwood. The 
thunder of the artillery had died away, the wreathed smoke 
had melted into purer air, the iron tongue of the enemy 
had ceased, and Lord Howe had his official report to make 
to the authorities at home. That despatch contained 
"favourable mention" of many under his command, but not 
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one word of commendation for CoUingwood. Medals com- 
memorative of the victory were awarded to those of whom 
notice had been taken in the Admiral's narration, but the 
hero of the Barfleur was neglected. Well might Captain 
Packenham, one of the distinguished, and then in command 
of the Invincible^ observe — "If CoUingwood has not de- 
served a medal, neither have I, for we were together the 
whole day !" What the motive for silence on Lord Howe's 
part was, no one can telL Strange to say, the slight was 
passed upon him. That neglect was felt keenly by CoUing- 
wood; but the manliness of spirit which induced patient 
silence concerning it, was sufficiently manifested when another 
and a greater honour was sought to be conferred upon him. 
In August 1794, he was appointed to the command of the 
Hector^ and subsequently to the Excellent^ in which, off Cape 
St Vincent, he helped to obtain one of those memorable vic- 
tories with which his name will ever be associated. It was 
while exercising this command that, on seeing the approach 01 
the ship just named. Nelson exclaimed — " See 1 here comes 
the Excellent, which is as good as two added to our number -p 
and when also, for a strategy which contributed to the safety 
of his friend, our hero received the following " laconic note of 
thanks :" — " Dear CoUingwood, — ^A friend in need is a friend 
indeed." .The successful termination of this engagement 
secured for him the favour and esteem of Sir John Jervis, 
who, in writing to the Admiralty, spoke highly of Colling- 
wood's conduct as commander of the Excellent, a tribute 
which at once induced the home authorities to vote him 
one of the medals struck in honour of the victory. This 
disposal of favour, however, CoUingwood could not receive 
without the expression of that feeling which was tantamount 
to a refusal. The neglect of a former superior, then recurred 
to his mind, and he could not accept the offer of reward 
thus made, consistently with his feelings upon that occasion. 
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"I feel that I was then improperly passed over, and to 
receive such a distinction in this case, would be to acknow- 
ledge the propriety of that injustice," he remarked, and 
elicited the sympathetic reply of Lord St Vincent, — "That is 
precisely the answer I expected from you, Captain Colling- 
wood." His dignified bearing, however, secured the pre- 
sentation of both medals by the Admiralty, one of them 
being accompanied by a graceful apology for the delay in 
its transmission. 

The Excellent having been paid off in January 1799, 
Captain Collingwood, for his distinguished services, was 
gazetted Rear-Admiral of the White, and commissioned to 
the Triumph, then one of the Channel squadron. It was im- 
mediately subsequent to this that Collingwood, in writing to 
a friend, somewhat humorously defined the new duties of 
blockading the enemy's ports, which had been assigned him, 
thus — " Our good chief found employment forme, and to oc- 
cupy my mind sent me to cruise off St Lucar's, to intercept — 
the market-boats, the poor cabbage-carriers ! Oh, humilia- 
tion !" One year later, his ensign was" transferred to the 
Barfleur; and when in this command he was promoted Rear- 
Admiral of the Red, which rank he retained till the 
completion of that part of the war. The cessation of hos- 
tilities now afforded him the much-desired opportunity of 
revisiting the home of his youth, and in compliance with the 
promptings of that spirit so beautifully expressed by the 
immortal Scott, in one of his poems : — 

** Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ; 

Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering in a foreign strand ? " — 

the veteran sought repose by 

"Solitary Wansbeck's limpid stream," 
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then the locality of the family residence. Brief, indeed, was 
the period of his stay. The restless spirit of the Gaul and 
the haughty fire of the Spaniard, prompted renewal of the 
w^. Bearing past defeat with ill-conditioned grace, they 
again drew Collingwood from the quiet of his Northern 
home. The parting upon this occasion, was no doubt sad 
enough. The fond relations of the domestic circle, were sud- 
denly severed by his orders to rejoin. But, however great 
his desire to prolong the pleasing associations he had formed, 
his spirit longed to uphold his country's honour, and to 
assert his country's rights. The " merrie month of May" 
saw the veteran bid adieu to the fair scenery of Wansbeck 
Vale, and resume his position oflf Brest, as Admiral in 
the Venerable, How high the tribute paid to his professional 
zeal by Admiral Comwallis, when his flag was recognised in 
the distance ! **Here comes Collingwood — the last to leave 
and the first to join me." On the 24th April 1804, he was 
promoted Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; and, in the year fol- 
lowing, was detached to the blockading fleet at Ferrol and 
Cadiz. The appearance of the enemy, however, compelled 
him to relinquish his position; but that only for a time. 
Their entry into the harbour, was as quickly followed by a 
recovery of his ground ; and stratagem in the disposal of the 
few ships with which he had been left, enabled him to keep 
in check twice the number of the enemy, till Lord Nelson 
arrived with reinforcements, and assumed the command. 
But a short time elapsed before those kindred spirits had 
made themselves acquainted with the opposing force, and 
determined upon their course of action. The thick mist of 
an October morning had cleared away, discovering the 
French ships drawing up, in unmistakable line of battle. 
Their portholes bristled with cannon, and their decks were 
thronged with spirits "eager for the fray." In the offing 
lay the bulwarks of England's honour, and the guardians of 
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her rights, no less ready than the enemy for engagement, 
and tenanted by brave hearts no less anxious for the strife. 
Previous arrangement had conceded to CoUingwood the 
honour of the initiative ; and, at the head of a division of the 
fleet, he prepared for the attack. 

Thus the preliminaries were disposed of for the famous 
battle of Trafalgar; and before the action had commenced, 
CoUingwood addressed the officers under his command as 
follows : — " Now, gentlemen, let us do something to-day 
which the world may talk of hereafter ;" while words of en- 
couragement to the men fell from his lips on every side, 
Everything ready, the attack was commenced in vigorous 
fashion. From a hundred iron throats the shot belched forth, 
carrying destruction and death in its course. The line of the 
enemy was seen to waver. One hearty British cheer pro- 
claimed it broken. The flag of the Royal Sovereign, Colling- 
wood's ship, was seen in the thickest of the fight, advancing 
in gallant form. The suppressed fears of Nelson, now dis- 
pelled, found enthusiastic expression thus — " Look at that 
noble fellow, CoUingwood ! Observe the style in which he 
carries his ship into action I How I envy him ! " JLittle 
dreaming that at the same time the Vice- Admiral had said, 
" What would Nelson not give to be here ?" How singular 
the coincidence, yet how expressive of the master-passions 
of both ! 

Thick wreaths of smoke concealed the battling ships, 
till one cannonade more terrific than the rest excited a fear 
on either side. Eagerly the shrouds were manned to learn 
the result, and the melting smoke soon told the tale. " A 
broadside and a half" from the English ship had riddled the 
stem of the Santa Anna, in attempting too affectionate an 
approach. Her captain was compelled to surrender his 
sword, and, on being told that the name of the ship which 
had dealt such havoc with its fiery breath, was the Royal Sove- 
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reigfiy answered in broken English, as he patted one of the 
guns with his hand, "I think she should be called the 
Royal DeviV^ If, however, at any time in his life CoUing- 
wood manifested true greatness, it was when his honoured 
friend and chief lay death -stricken, by a well-aimed bullet 
from the musket of an enemy. The command hitherto so 
ably exercised by Nelson now devolved upon his friend, 
who, by the same resolute conduct, succeeded in bringing 
the engagement to a successftil and glorious termination. 
But if great in every action in which he was engaged, as 
sub-lieutenant, captain, or post-captain ; if greater still in the 
trying circumstances in which he was placed when his leader 
fell mortally wounded ; we hold that Cuthbert Collingwood, 
Rear-Admiral of the White, appeared infinitely more in excess 
of himself as Cuthbert Collingwood, the devout and fervent 
worshipper, when he ordered a special thanksgiving to God 
for the success which had attended the exertions of the fleet. 
What a noble illustration of moral greatness have we here ! 
The bustle and din of the engagement had ceased. The guns 
of the defeated enemy had been hushed, and equally silent 
were those of the victorious fleet. The atmosphere, strong 
and sulphureous from the continuous barking of " the dogs 
of war," had melted into liquid air. The serenity and peace 
of the morning, were only broken by the hearty congratula- 
tions that passed between officers and men, on the issue of 
the battle, or the heartrending groans of the wounded and 
the dying. But duty had to be performed, which should lead 
the minds of the victors from the victory itself, to Him who 
gave it. Nor among the grateful voices raised that morning 
was there one more devoutly so, than the hero of whom we 
write. With hairs whitened by the snows of age, with coun- 
tenance furrowed by the experiences of life, and with a form 
well calculated to impress his fellow-worshippers. Admiral 
Collingwood, surrounded by his officers and men, engaged 
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in heartfelt thanksgiving to the "God of battles," and 
proved himself a greater hero than before. Mere human 
might alone, he regarded not as the source of the triumph ; 
naval strategy and skill, however important a part they 
played in the decision of the engagement, he felt were only 
the means employed, which, without the blessing of the 
Almighty, would have been fruitless and vain, hence the 
exemplary attitude of piety which the veteran assumed. 
The simple narrative " both points a moral and adorns a 
tale." 

Returning, however, to the chronicle of CoUingwood's 
life, we find that in consideration of the valuable services 
he had rendered to his country upon this and former occa- 
sions, he was created a peer of the realm, and received, in 
addition, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 

What the country thought of Collingwood, it would in- 
deed be difficult to tell. The hero of the Nile was regarded 
as equally the hero of Trafalgar. Nor would we seek to 
hold it otherwise. The personal bravery, the professional 
skill, and the undaunted zeal of Nelson have, without a 
doubt, placed him first among our naval heroes ; yet, how- 
ever much this may be true, we cannot but regard Colling- 
wood as having been in no respect behind his " superior" in 
command. Nelson himself honestly expressed the very 
highest admiration of CoUingwood's surpassing excellence as 
a naval tactician and commander ; but it is not our purpose 
to institute comparisons. Him alone we have to deal with, 
" Who at the hour when Nelson died, 
With dauntless zeal the mighty loss supplied ; 
Who long, unwearied, midst the ceaseless roar 
Of surges, hung upon the hostile shore, 
Till hope deferred had damped the vital flame, 
And slow disease subdued his withering frame," 

But our quotation leads us to anticipate. The relations 
between England and the countries engaged in the recently 
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decisive battle of Trafalgar, did not become more friendly 
with the close of that engagement The points of dif- 
ference required adjustment, and none were deemed so well 
quahfied for the task, as he who had taught the haughty 
Spaniard and the irascible Gaul, the lesson that England's 
might and England's right should ever be respected. Hence, 
Collingwood's duty was not confined to the command of 
that fleet with which he had been left. To the responsi- 
bilities of his new sphere, therefore, he applied himself with 
a promptitude and zeal, which would have done credit to 
one having more experience of relationships which were 
international, and yet purely political. But the additional 
labour imposed upon him, as also the mental anxiety con- 
sequent upon its discharge, conjoined to the fatigue and toil 
which devotion to his profession had entailed, soon began 
to tell upon his constitution. On the very outpost, if we 
may so speak, and far from the home of his fathers, the 
stalwart form of the manly sailor fell a prey to disease 
which hastened his death ; and surrendering his command, 
he prepared for his journey home ; for so too truly it was. 
It was home, but not in that England whose rights were 
ever so dear to him; it was home, but not to that family 
upon earth where the dearest affections of his heart were 
ever centred, where fond and loving ones would have wel- 
comed his return; it was home, but not to that country 
whose inhabitants would have willingly laid any tribute at 
his feet It was to a home he went where nationalities are 
unknown, where family jo)rs are more perpetuated than 
upon earth, and where a higher reward would be given to 
him who triumphed, not only over his country's foes, but 
was a victor in the good fight of faith. He died at sea, on 
the 7th of March 1810, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

Of -Cuthbert CoUingwood we say no more. His life of 
itself teaches higher lessons than any suggestions of burs 
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could do. Beginning it in the service of his beloved land, 
he continued faithful to the end. His countrymen acknow- 
ledged his devotion to his country's good, his valour in 
protecting her interests, and his self-denying zeal for her 
position among the nations of the earth. Worthy, then, 
was he of a place in St Paul's Cathedral, beside the ashes of 
his friend and commander. Lord Nelson. 

The grand, colossal statue of CoUingwood, erected on 
the bank of the river at Tynemouth, of itself marks the 
respect and esteem in which the veteran was held by the 
inhabitants of Tyneside ; nor could a more appropriate site 
have been chosen. In its selection, the promoters seem to 
have been guided by what, we can quite conceive, would 
have been the desire of the hero himself; that in fighting for 
the honour of England, he should ever have been regarded 
as watchful of the interests of the district in which he was 
bom. Standing at the outlet of the Tyne, and overlooking 
the blue expanse of the German Ocean, he seems to be 
keeping "watch and- ward" of the soil of his native land. 
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JAMES RADCLIFFE, OR RATCLIFFE, EARL OF 
DER WENTWA TER. 

"T^EW places in Northumberland are more prolific of 
•* classic association than Dilston. Standing on an 
eminence, and surrounded by " feathery woods," the grey 
and shattered ruins, once the home of the Radcliflfes, form 
a source of great attraction to tourists and residents in the 
North of England generally. Nature, indeed, seems here to 
have spread her choicest garment. Rockland and wood- 
land and sparkling water beautify the scene, while in the 
presence of these castellated relics of the past, one feels 
impressed with all the heroic grandeur of its former inhabi- 
tants. To the Northumbrian, perhaps, more than to any 
other person, does it afford scope for the exercise of the 
imagination, inasmuch as the history of this place forms no 
indefinite portion of the history of his country. Treading 
the romantic banks of the Devil's Water, he is carried back 
to those days when the Norman invader distributed so 
liberally the fair acres of England among his followers. On 
coming to more modem events, he is filled with all the 
.enthusiasm of that misguided noble who, zealous in the 
interests of the Pretender, sacrificed the beauties of his 
Northern home for the dingy walls of the Tower of London, 
and ultimately became a martyr to the cause he had 
espoused. Were we so minded, we could with the 
material at cpmmand institute a connection between Dil- 
ston as known to us now, and the Dyvelstone or D'Eivill- 
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Stone, mentioned so far back as the days of Henry I., when 
William Fitz-Aluric was lord of the Martor of Devylston. 
We prefer leaving these details, however, to the inquiry of 
the reader, and proceed at once to review the life of him 
whose death was not only untimely, but, in our opinion, an 
outrage upon the intelligence of the country. 

As a great family name, we are all more or less acquainted 
with that of Derwentwater. Recent events in our midst 
have afforded us no ordinary opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the life, doings, and death of the subject of this 
chapter. Indeed, we believe that no name in these days 
has been more prominently brought before the public mind 
than that of the unhappy Earl, through the fanatical zeal of 
"Amelia," the reputed Countess of that " Ilk." What the 
motive of her strange actions may be, we are not prepared 
to say j but, with many more, we will readily admit that she 
seems to inherit not a little of that romantic spirit, attributed 
to her reputed ancestry. 

The first mention that we can find of the name of 
Derwentwater, is in the time of King John, when, to use 
the words of another, " this family occurs as possessed of 
lands in northern counties." It again appears in the reign 
of Edward I., an allusion being made to it thus: — 
"they — the Derwentwaters — founded a chantry in the 
chapel of Bolton, Westmoreland. The last representative 
of that house, however, was Sir John de Derwentwater, 
whose estates were inherited by his daughter, and thereafter 
vested in the family of Radcliflfe by her marriage, in the 
reign of Henry V., to Sir Nicholas Radcliffe, an ancestor of 
that nobleman whose virtues and whose fate, have encircled 
the name of Derwentwater with undying memories and 
traditional veneration."* The union of the two houses thus 

♦ " Sketches of Northumbrian Castles and Churches," by W. Sidney 
Gilson, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
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explained, paves the way for our discovery of the fact that 
in the month of March 1673, Sir Francis Radcliffe ''was 
created Earl of Derwentwater, Baron Tynedale, and Vis- 
count Radcliffe and Langley." This Earl dying in 1697, 
his eldest son, Edward, succeeded to the title and estates, 
having issue by his marriage, James, his eldest son and 
heir — the subject of our present sketch — who was bom in 
Arlington Street, London, on the 28th June 1689. 

At the time of his birth, the political atmosphere of the 
country, was far from conducive to personal safety ; hence we 
find him removed along with his parents to St Germains, 
where James II. of England, that " martyr to principles, and 
subject of false and devoted zeal," had also sought a refuge. 
When there, the infant heir was thrown very much into the 
society of royalty, having for his playmate that young Prince 
who afterwards figured so conspicuously in history as the 
** Pretender." Between the boys an attachment, accidentally 
formed, ripened into friendship of the most devoted kind, 
which was, no doubt, very considerably influenced by the 
relationship subsisting between them, as descendants of the 
royal house of Stuart. Nor is it difficult to understand 
what power the association, thus formed, would have upon 
the future career of the young scion of the house of Rad- 
cliffe. Possessed of a boyish sympathy, he could not hear 
the grievances of the exiled monarch rehearsed from day to 
day, or the means of their redress talked of, without drinking 
in much of that spirit which naturally fired the royal breast. 
Educated, moreover, in all the facts of the case by the 
Prince' with whom he associated, it cannot be doubted that 
the fertile imagination of the royal heir would conjure up 
hopes of future distinction in the mind of his playmate. So 
long, indeed, as they were thrown together, the wrongs done 
to the family of the King, would burn within the breast of 
each, prompting, we can quite conceive, designs pregnant of 
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boyish enthusiasm and effort. But the sun of that morning 
which should realise their hopes had not yet dawned. 

How long the family of Derwentwater resided at St Ger- 
mains, we cannot tell. On this subject, the author already 
quoted says, ** Probably the Earl resided at Dilston during 
a considerable portion of two years after his arrival from 
the Continent, where, it appears, he had spent the whole 
period of his minority." But this is of little moment. The 
sojourn there had been long enough to strike the spark 
which should one day burst into heroic flame. With the 
stock of health and vigour which the more genial clime 
imparted, another element in the constitution of the boy 
had been generated, which should complexion by its ruddy 
glow his development into maturer hfe. At whatever 
period he did arrive there, it is very apparent he found a 
home amongthe woody groves of Dilston Castle, where, his 
biographers affirm, he was generous in hospitality to all that 
came within his jreach — to the personal friend and the 
casual visitor, to the humble peasant on his estate, and the 
beggar by the wayside. " As the Earl lived," says Patten, 
" among his own people, there he spent his estate, and con- 
tinually did offices of kindness and good neighbourhood to 
everybody, as opportunity offered. He kept a house of 
generous hospitality and noble entertainment, which few in 
that country do, and none come up to. He was ver>' 
charitable to poor and distressed families on all occasions, 
whether known to him or not, and whether Papist or 
Protestant." 

Gradually, however, interests of another kind began to 
engage the attention of the Earl. His residence in France 
had accomplished more than that already referred to. The 
mind of the imaginative boy had been operated on by a 
spell more powerful than that thrown over him by the son 
of the royal refugee, and one under whose charm he was 
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unreluctantly enchained. Political faction at home had 
induced Sir John Webb, of Canford, in the county of Dorset, 
to seek refuge, also, in the asylum of St Germains, and during 
the residence of his family there, an intimacy arose between 
Anne Maria, his eldest daughter, and the heir to the 
Earldom of Derwentwater. Advancing years only matured 
the friendship of early life, and on the loth of July 1712 
they were united in the holy bonds of wedlock. Having 
spent the honeymoon in more southern latitudes, they 
took up their residence at Dilston, in the autumn of 1714,- 
happy in each other's company, and devoted to the welfare 
of all by whom they were surrounded. But the tranquillity 
which beamed on the domestic horizon was destined to be 
of a most ephemeral kind. Portentous clouds began to 
show in the firmament of national rule. The foul breath of 
disaffection began to taint the atmosphere of national 
politics. The superstructure of our national loyalty had 
been undermined and charged with what was thought would 
prove fatal to its being. The day of retribution was deemed 
at hand, when the house of the Stuarts should assert their 
rights, and, in doing so, should teach the nation a lesson of 
the enormity of its guilt. 

To the accompHshment of this end, then, various measures 
had been adopted in Scotland, and schemes for the restora- 
tion of the exiled prince devised, but without having any de- 
finite issue, till, in August 17 15, a strong body of Scottish 
nobles, with the Earl of Mar as chief, resolved that the time 
had come when an effort should be made on behalf of James, 
afterwards known as the " Pretender." This feeling ^'oon 
aroused the dormant energies of many south of the Tweed, 
who, relying upon assistance from the authorities in France, 
were sanguine of success. Among those disaffected towards 
the home rule, and favourable to the cause of the Prince, 
was the Earl of Derwentwater. On'the claim of his kinsman 
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he was inclined to look with the utmost partiality. The 
boyish sympathies which had been excited within him in 
the refuge of St Germains, now burst forth with a vigour 
corresponding to his manhood j and, full of enthusiasm for 
the movement, he resolved upon affording it what assistance 
lay in his power. That he took any active part in the 
initiation of the rebellion, we are not inclined to suppose ; 
but once presented to his mind, it was speedily espoused 
Nor were the fears of the Government at i*est Religious 
and relative sympathies they knew might induce the Earl to 
take part in the rebellion, hence a warrant was issued for 
his apprehension. But, information having reached him 
that the authorities were interesting themselves in his move- 
ments, he sought refuge along with his brother Charles, 
" partly in different farmhouses and partly at Shaftoe Crags, 
where a rock called 'Sawter's Nick,' is shown as the place 
where he evaded his pursuers by a bold descent of the 
precipice." It was immediately after this that, on stealthily 
visiting Dilston Hall, his lady is said to have reproached 
him thus : " It is not fitting that the Earl of Derwentwater 
should continue to hide his head in hovels from the light 
of day, when the gentry are up in arms for their lawful 
sovereign," and that, feeling the bitterness of the taunt, he 
immediately "called together every man and horse about 
the castle, even the coach-horses being led forth for the 
occasion." Of the eventful period of campaigning through 
which he passed, in attempting, with his compeers, to esta- 
blish the rights of the " Pretender," it is not our purpose to 
speak in detail. It is sufficient for us to know, that a more 
courageous knight than he, had not espoused the cause of 
the Prince. At Preston, we read, " the Earl and his brother 
fought with the utmost braver}', Lord Denventwater stripping v 
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off his coat, that he might be less encumbered in the fight ; 
and giving the soldiers money to throw up trenches, and 
make a good defence." But all was of no avail Com- 
pelled to capitulate, the rebellibn of 17 15 was brought to an 
inglorious termination, by that same special effort which was 
fondly hoped would see its successful issue. The principal 
nobles surrendered in the market-place of the town, while 
the Earl and his colleagues were taken prisoners at the 
Mitre Tavern. In company of several noblemen and 
gentlemen, the unfortunate Lord of Derwentwater was 
escorted to London. On his way thither, he had to under- 
go many privations, but all these he bore with a manifest 
resignation. It is said that on asking Brigadier Panton, the 
officer commanding his escort, how they would be disposed 
of, that gentleman replied " that iiis Lordship and the other 
noblemen would likely be sent to the Tower, and the 
remainder distributed in the Marshalsea, the Fleet, and 
Newgate ; " an answer which is further said to have evoked 
from Lord Derwentwater the rejoinder, that he knew one 
house which would hold them all, and they had the best 
title to it of any people in Britain — that was Bedlam 
Hospital If this be true, we can easily perceive the reflec- 
tion in the Earl's mind, by his participation in the rebellion. 
The remark points to a misguided zeal which had carried 
him on, and which, in calmer moments, he might have baffled 
and overcome. On his arrival in London, he was confined 
in the Tower, and kept a prisoner there till February 9, 
1716, when he was "brought before the High Commission 
Court, sitting in Westminster Hall for the occasion.*' When 
asked in the .usual form if he had any cause to show why 
judgment should not be passed upon him, he spoke thus : 
" I only humbly beg leave to my noble peers, to repeat a 
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few circumstances, mentioned in my answer to the articles of 
impeachment, exhibited against me by the honourable House 
of Commons ; but the terrors of your Lordships* just sen- 
tence, which at once deprives me of life and estate and 
completes the misfortunes of my wife and innocent children, 
are so heavy upon my mind, together with my experience, 
that I am scarce able to allege what may extenuate my 
offence, if anything can do it. I have confessed myself 
guilty ; but, my Lords, that guilt was rashly incurred* with- 
out any premeditation, as I hope your Lordships will be 
convinced by one particular. I beg leave to observe I was 
wholly unprovided with men, horses, arms, and other neces- 
saries, which, in my situation, I could not have wanted had 
I been privy to any formed design. As my offence was 
sudden, so my submission was early. , When his Majesty's 
general thought fit to demand hostages for securing the 
terms of the cessation, I voluntarily offered myself, without 
which the cessation might possibly have proved ineffectual ; 
and whilst I continued hostage, the great character of his 
Majesty's clemency, and the repeated encouragement I had 
to hope for mercy by surrendering to it, soon determined 
me; and I accordingly declared my resolution to remain 
with his Majesty's forces, and from that time I submitted 
myself to his goodness, on which I still entirely depend. I 
humbly hope to obtain the mediation of your Lordships, 
and of the honourable House of Commons, in my behalf j 
solemnly protesting my future conduct shall show me not 
altogether unworthy your generous compassion for my life, 
which is all I can beg of his Majesty." The efiect pf this 
appeal, however, was not so much as could save him the 
pains of death. Many, no doubt, sympathised with the 
Earl, and equally so with his Countess; but importunate 
entreaties from without, in the interest of all the prisoners, 
hurried the event which terminated their lives. On the 
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23d of February he took leave of his family in the presence 
of Lord Widdrington, who addressed him thus : " My Lord 
Derwentwater, if I were to live a thousand years, I should 
never forget you, — so much courage, and so much resigna- 
tion in so much youth I" With Lord Ken mure, the unhappy 
Earl was removed to Tower Hill, where a scaflfold had been 
erected. This he mounted with a calmness of demeanour 
and firmness of resolution, which awed the hearts of many ; 
but when he read an address, in which he declared his de- 
votion tQ James III. as his lawful sovereign, ** to whom he 
was bound by the laws of God and man," a strong feeling 
of sympathy permeated the vast concourse of spectators. 
After this he repeated several penitential psalms, and en- 
gaged in prayerful ejaculations, thus : " Have mercy upon 
me, O God ! According to Thy loving-kindness, according 
to the multitude of Thy tender mercies, blot out my trans- 
gressions ! O Lord ! Thy will be done ! The Lord giveth 
and the Lord taketh away, and blessed be the name of the 
Lord ! Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven I 
Give me patience, that I may suffer as becomes a Christian 
and Thy disciple ! " "A second time he prayed," says Father 
Pippard, "so movingly, that everybody there — and there 
were about thirty-five persons — seemed more concerned 
than himself. The very executioner knelt down, and prayed 
and wept like a child, and so did many more — many at the 
same time praising and extolling his courage ; for I heard 
some say, no Caesar could die greater. Others commended 
his piety and truly Christian behaviour ; and though I have 
visited many dying, I never was with any one who gave 
such visible signs of a predestinate happy soul." Having 
divested himself of his waistcoat, he prepared his neck for 
the block, on examining which he discovered a rough place 
which he desired might be removed by the hatchet of the 
executioner. This done, the following dialogue ensued : — 
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Lord Defweniwater, — " I forgive all that are concerned in 
my execution, and I forgive all the world." 

Executioner. — " I ask your Lordship's forgiveness." 

Lord Derwentwater, — " With all my heart I forgive all 
my enemies ; I forgive the most malicious of them ; and I 
do forgive you." 

Telling the executioner not to strike till he had uttered 
" a short prayer, arid pronounced the name of Jesus three 
times loudly," he then knelt down and placed his head on 
the block. The preconcerted arrangement having been 
fully complied with, the axe of the executioner descended, 
and in an instant severed his head from his body. Thus, 
died James Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, 23rd February 
1716, aged twenty-seven years. 
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THE REV. JOHN HORSLEY. 

A NTIQUITY is a fickle subject with which to deal. As 
"^^ a study, its characters cannot be read in the fulness of 
modem advancement and civilisation. They form, indeed, 
what is known as the " unwritten history " of our country, 
and can only be understood and appreciated by him who 
has made its alphabet, so to speak, a matter of careful scru- 
tiny and research. In our time, some men delight in the 
daily and weekly issues from our newspaper press, in the 
attractions of Cornhill, Once a Week, or All the Year Round, 
or in the three-volume novel that has emanated from the 
publishing house of some metropolitan firm. Others, again, 
find a pleasure in biography, in the sphere of scientific 
research, or in the ponderous reading of Kant or Bacon, 
Stewart or Hamilton. A third section of the reading com- 
munity are morbidly fond of the ecclesiastical, the utterances 
of the popular divines of the day finding special favour in 
their mental vision, or it may be their zeal for such literary 
aUment finds scope only in the pages of Neander, or in 
the quaint expressions of preachers of the " Chamock " 
school. Few, however, venture within the pale of antiquity, 
as understood by us at present ; and that for reasons the 
most palpable. Either or any of the departments we have 
named, can be studied without much expenditure of time or 
patience ; whereas the alphabet of antiquity, as already said, 
requires both. The education which enables a man to read 
the history of his country, enables him also to read any 
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work in the language. But to decipher the strange charac- 
ters upon the wall of antiquity, requires a special prepara- 
tion for the task. Hence it is, that but few names appear 
as those of antiquarians. Generous in some respects, nature 
has not given them that peculiar mental constitution which 
would induce them to begin its study, far less the patience 
and firm perseverance which that study requires. Revert- 
ing, then, to the history of antiquity, and to the names of 
those men who are distinguished in connection with it, one 
stands pre-eminent, and that one, we are proud to observe, 
a native of T3meside. To him, indeed, the honour belongs 
of having given an impetus to that particular department of 
study, which has added so much to the written history of the 
present day, and to the general features of our country's 
records. We refer to John Horsley. 

Of the exact locality of Horsle/s birth, we are not in- 
formed, though, in general terms, it is stated that he was a 
native of Northumberland. His early education, however, 
having been received at the Grammar-School of Newcastle, 
we are warranted in conceiving that, bom, as all his 
biographers admit, in the county already named, the place of 
his birth cannot have been far from, if not the "canny 
town " itself. Little is known of him till his admission to 
Edinburgh University, where he passed through a complete 
curriculum of Arts, and succeeded in taking the degree of 
M.A. Of his further preparation for the ministry, we can 
learn nothing ; but may safely conclude that his attendance 
at the Divinity Hall of the same university, was fully com- 
plied with, ere he entered upon the duties of the pastorate 
at Morpeth. 

As a preacher, his ministrations were of the most accept- 
able kind, many fragmentary memories of him still hover- 
ing around the place of his " maiden " settlement As a 
lecturer upon scientific topics, he was both popular and 
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erudite, making what in those days were known as ^* lecturing 
tours'' through the different towns of his native county. 
As a home-student, Horsley was diligent and persevering. 
In natural philosophy and mathematical science he took con- 
siderable delight, as according with the peculiar constitution 
of his mind, and affording rich pasture ground for his 
inquiring spirit. 

It was as an antiquarian, however, that John Horsley was 
better known. In the history of the country, his name is 
eminent, nay, pre-eminent as such, inasmuch as to him are 
we indebted for the ^^ earliest systematic production*^ on that 
subject. Yet, in the records of Tyneside, his name has to a 
great extent been lost, and undeservedly so. The names of 
Bourne and Brand may to some appear greater, because the 
treatises which they compiled are purely local, and are there- 
fore better known ; but it should ever be remembered, that 
what they did for the particular, Horsley did for the general ; 
that what they accomplished for the classic district in which 
we live, John Horsley accomplished for his country and for 
Britain. Nay, more ; it cannot be doubted that, to a great 
extent, these men were aided in their work by the researches 
of Horsley, and influenced in their opinions by the verbal 
or written testimonies he transmitted to posterity. It would 
be difficult, indeed, in the whole range of antiquarianism, to 
find a name more justly celebrated than the one which forms 
the subject of the present memoir. Greater men have been, 
no doubt, associated with antiquity as a branch of study, 
but it should be borne in mind that John Horsley did for 
that science what none of his predecessors had ever done — 
he committed it to a system^ and presented it to the world, not 
in a crude and misshapen mass, but with all the symmetry 
of a " building fitly and compactly knit together." 

Of his great work the "Britannia Romana," or the Roman 
Antiquities of Britain, it now behoves us to speak. 
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The invasion by Julius Caesar, in 55 B.C., as most of our 
readers are aware, formed a very important epoch in the 
history of our country ; but one with all the particulars 
of which we are not fully acquainted, unless in so far as 
these can be gleaned from the writings of Csesar himself. 
To him, indeed, are we indebted for much of that early 
record which adorns the histories of more modem date ; his 
" Gallic War '* being the key to many points connected with 
our ancestryi which we could not easily, or otherwise, have 
learned. While this is true, however, it will not be doubted 
that during the period of their occupation of this country, 
and their march through the length and breadth of the land, 
the Romans left many " unwritten scriptures," in the shape 
of inscriptions, buildings, &c., which are equally interesting 
and instructive in their character, as furnishing much that 
neither traditions nor history can supply. " The " Days of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii " have, by such researches, been 
resuscitated with a freshness as if they had only been of 
yesterday. The more ancient records of Nineveh have been 
deciphered and perused by men who are " still with us in 
the flesh;" while Cairo and Thebes have each added to our 
already prolific records of the hoary past. Such, then, was 
the work of John Horsley. In the volume already alluded 
to, he gives us a full and particular, though some have re- 
garded it as " defective and inaccurate, yet valuable," account 
of the invasion and possession of our country by the Ro- 
mans. It is divided into three books, the general scope of 
which may be gleaned from the following analysis : — 

" The first contains the history of all the Roman transac- 
tions in Britain, with an account of their legionary and 
auxiliary forces employed here, and a determination of all 
the stations, per limam valli : also, a large description of 
the Roman Wall, with maps of the same, laid down from 
geometrical survey, 
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"The secoad contains a complete collection of the 
Roman inscriptions and sculptures which have hitherto been 
discovered in Britain, with the letters engraved in their 
proper shape and proportionate size, and the reading 
placed under each ; as also an historical account of them, 
with explanatory and critical observations. 

" The third contains the Roman geography of Britain, in 
which are given the originals of Ptolemy, Antonini Itiner- 
arium,the Notitia,the Anonymous Ravennas,and Pentinger's 
Table, so far as they relate to this island, with particular 
essays on each of these ancient authors, and the several 
places in Britain mentioned by them ; to which are added a 
chronological table and indexes to the inscriptions and 
sculptures, after the manner of Gruter and Reinecius ; also, 
geographical indexes, both of the Latin and English names 
of the Roman places in Britain, and a general index to the 
work. The whole illustrated with above a hundred 
copper-plates, by John Horsley, M.A., and F.R.S. London, 
MDCCfxxxii. (Folio.)" 

To the man who could initiate such a work, no little 
credit is due ; but it will very generally be admitted that to 
him who could, in face of the difficulties with which he had 
to contend, see its accomplishment, the credit becomes 
infinitely greater. This, then, John Horsley did. With no 
guide or handbook to the subject, he started upon his self- 
imposed task. And relying upon his own inclination towards 
the work, and his felt decision of purpose, he carried it 
to a successful issue. Unfortunately, however, his early 
death prevented the realisation of his fondest hope, 
that of seeing it published. But what he was unable to 
do, his friends accomplished ; and the work, with its 
quaint style of diction, saw light only as a posthumous 
publication. Be that as it may, it still remains a memo- 
rial of his untiring industry and patience, as well as 
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a valuable work of reference on the subject of Roman 
antiquity. 

In having adopted the language we have done concerning 
Horsley, it would be unjust of us to say that those relics of 
antiquity, which form such interesting links with the far 
past, were unread, or that their teaching was unrecognised 
till his time. What we do affirm is, that while others 
studied these for personal pleasure and profit, their preser- 
vation in any historic form is due to him who, as a student, 
liked them no less, but saw also the advantage their history 
would bequeath to coming generations. With him it was a 
greater pleasure to decipher the Roman characters inscribed on 
some dust-begrimed tablet that had lain hidden for centuries, 
than it was to peruse the current literature of the period in 
which he lived. The old Roman bridge or the massive 
Roman walls, deeply indented with the tooth of time, had 
more charms " for him " than the pretentious architecture of 
more modem times. The broken chariot-wheel or the 
shattered spear-head rescued from oblivion by the plough- 
share of the rustic labourer, were invested with an interest 
which the newly-painted felloes of the London " stage," or 
the polished blades of his own country's Fencibles, could 
never possess. A day spent on the site of some old Roman 
camp, with here and there the mouldering ruins of some 
mysterious structure, awakened more pleasurable feelings 
within his breast than the Corinthian mansion of the knight 
whose manor was adjoining could do. Antiquity, indeed, 
seemed to be the one great study to which all his energies 
were called. For, however much his attention may have 
been devoted to philosophical research in that sphere, he 
has left only a name as a student and a lecturer, without 
appearing before the world in the capacity of an author. 
It is, however, difficult to tell how in that department his 
talents might have made themselves apparent had not death 
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succeeded a lingering illness in 1 731, when he had only 
reached the early age of forty-six. 

Of Horsley little more remains to be said. The mind 
that conceived, the perseverance that prolonged, and the 
decision of purpose that completed such a work as the 
** Britannia Romana " fully entitles the possessor to a place 
among our **Tyneside Celebrities." This brief memoir 
may have associated an interest with his name in the minds 
of many. For as a man he is entitled to it, as a student 
he gained it ; and as a local worthy he deserves it 
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THE REV. HENRY BOURNE. 

"l 1 rHAT John Horsley effected for Britain, Henry Bourne 
^ • did for his native town. What the former accom- 
plished in the extended sphere of a nationality, the latter 
performed in the more limited arena of a district Being 
bom only, eleven years later than the subject of the pre- 
vious sketch, and, like him, educated at the Grammar-School, 
one can scarcely doubt that in those early days they 
were so thrown together as to awaken a spirit of research 
kindred in its character. One thing, however, we may safely 
conclude, that they met in after-years, and conversed on 
those topics which few in their day cared to study, but which, 
nevertheless, absorbed much of their time and attention. But 
we anticipate. Concerning the antecedents of Bourne, we 
know little more than that his father was a tailor in New- 
castle, in which town Henry was born, in 1696. A few 
years having elapsed, during which time he attended the 
Grammar-School, he was apprenticed to a glazier, in the 
Side; but so much was this business uncongenial to his 
tastes, and so apt did he appear to be in the acquirement 
of knowledge of every kind, that, by the interposition of 
some of his friends, he was relieved from the drudgery of 
that calling, and again sent to school. We find no record 
that Bourne distinguished himself much during the period 
of his school-days, though the evidence of ability which he 
gave induced his patrons to send him to Christ's College, 
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Cambridge, where, according to one of his biographers, "he 
was admitted a Sizar* about the year 1719." 

Within the walls of this seat of learning, he was fortunate 
enough to be placed under the tutorial care of one whose 
sympathies were akin to his own, and whose interest in him 
was no doubt strengthened from the fact that he was him- 
self a native of Newcastle, and a former pupil of the 
Grammar School. This was none other than the Rev. 
Thomas Atherton, son of Henry Atherton, M.D., of New- 
castle, the last who filled the office of Town's Physician. 
Away from the influences of home, and cast among entire 
strangers, one can well conceive that young Bourne made 
the gentleman referred to his confidant and friend ; leaning 
upon him for support in the difficulties he had to encounter, 
and consulting him as an oracle by which his future studies 
might take their shape. How, in doing so, was he at fault ? 
The associations of a collegiate life in those days, more so 
perhaps than now, were far from elevating in their 
tendency, hence it manifested a prudence worthy of more 
advanced age than Bourne had , yet attained, to take kindly 
to his tutor and friend. The intimate relationship which 
existed between them, and the salutary influence exercised 
by the preceptor over the mind of his pupil, may readily 
be inferred from the degree of B. A., which the latter suc- 
ceeded in taking in 1720, and by the higher position he 
afterwards attained as M.A, of the same University. His 
subsequent admission to Holy Orders, prepared him for the 
discharge of the duties to which he aspired ; and returning 
to Newcastle in 1722, he was appointed curate of "All- 
Hallows," or " All Saints," " where he continued," says the 

• In the University of Cambridge, the name given to a body of 
students next below the Pensioners, who eat at the public table, 
after the Fellows, free of charge. They formerly waited on the table 
at meals ; but this is done away with. 

I 
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author already quoted, " to discharge the duties of a most 
laborious cure, with the most exemplary diligence until 1733, 
when he died after a lingering illness in the 37th year of his 
age." Nor can it be doubted that the arduous labours con- 
nected with the curacy, which, to use his own words, " was 
one of the largest in the kingdom," in some measure 
hastened that issue which left his children orphans, their 
mother .having died six years previously. Of one thing, 
however, we are convinced, that while as a man he was 
unaffected and unassuming in demeanour, as a student he 
was zealous and painstaking, and earnestly devoted to the 
discharge of those higher and more important duties which 
the spiritual oversight of his parishioners demanded. 

As a contributor to the Ecclesiastical literature of the 
period in which ,he lived, Bourne took no very high place, 
his only work being, ** A Treatise upon the Collects, Epistles, 
and Gospels of the Book of Common Prayer,*' which was 
published in 1727. 

It is, however, with Bourne " the Antiquarian " we ha\'e 
at present more particularly to deal. Nor in this respect 
are we brought into contact with any ordinary man; for, as 
already observed, he did for Newcastle what his contempo- 
rary Horsley did for Britain. And though in the life of 
neither we find any reference made to intercourse being 
carried on between them, it is highly improbable that two 
such kindred spirits could exist without its enjoyment. 

The distance between Newcastle and Morpeth, their res- 
pective spheres of labour, is not great ; and although the 
vehicle of communication in those days was not so advan- 
tageous as now, yet ordinary pedestrianism could easily 
perform the journey from one town to the other, and allow 
them to be closeted together while they deciphered some old 
Roman inscription, or wended their way to some dilapidated 
building in the immediate neighbourhood. Nor is it at all 
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improbable that when in Newcastle on one of his "lectur- 
ing tours, " the Morpeth divine would be brought into con- 
tact with the curate, in spite of the difference of opinion 
each entertained on the form of Ecclesiastical polity. But 
this is only a pleasant course of hypothetical reasoning 
awakened by the kinship of the subjects to which in their 
labours they were so much devoted, and cannot of itself 
serve any material purpose. Hence we proceed. 

The first work with which Henry Bourne's name was 
associated was the " Antiquitates Vulgares, or the Antiqui- 
ties of the Common People," published in 1725; and 
affording much interesting information on the more popular 
departments of antecedent history. As a literary production 
it was highly esteemed ; one biographer observing with 
reference to it, that " becoming very scarce, and selling at 
a high price, it was in 1777 re-published by the Rev. J. 
Brand, with observations and additions." The principal 
treatise by his pen, however, was the " History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne," a small work published by the kindness of his 
friends three years after his death, on behalf of the children 
he had left In its preparations for the press. Bourne him- 
self complains that he had to undergo " malice, ill-nature, 
and disappointments ; *' * but none of these deterred him 
from the prosecution of his labour. To it he brought all 
the scholarly attainments he possessed. On it he expended 
the utmost care and diligence ; executing his design with 
that devotion of purpose which of itself bore noble testi- 
mony to the character of the man. As a book of reference 
it is highly prized by the antiquarians of the present day, 
many of whom — more especially those who are local — find 
its pages indicative of riiuch careful research and untiring 
industry. True it may be that, as has been affirmed, it is de- 
fective and inaccurate, yet it should be borne in mind that 
* Mackenzie. 
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it was published under all the disadvantages of a posthu- 
mous work which, one well observes, "both apologises and 
accounts for the various contradictions with which it 
abounds." Had flie life of its author been spared, we can 
well imagine it never would have seen the light while marred 
by those blemishes which the hypercritical find in its pages ; 
nor would that otherwise valuable work have been per- 
mitted to pass into the hands of the public without re- 
vision of the most careful kind. Regarded as a contribu- 
tion to our local history, it is undoubtedly entitled to a high 
place, when it is remembered that it formed a text book on 
this particular branch of study to many who, without its 
aid, would have been compelled to investigate for themselves 
what Bourne had in many instances so very carefully and 
wisely done. Its pages will ever be considered by students 
of the " classic past," as replete with interest and instruc- 
tion j nor will it be questioned by the antiquarian that it 
formed the principal groundwork of that more extended 
•* History of Newcastle and its Antiquities" which emanated 
from the pen of the illustrious Brand. Had it only served 
this purpose, therefore, its author would have been worthy 
of a higher place in the memory of his fellow- townsmen, 
than some would seem inclined to concede to him. 
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JOHN DUNS, alias JOHN SCOTT, catted also 
DUNS SCOTUS. 

A T an early period of its history, Newcastle was the 
■^ recognised stronghold of Monasticism. Within her 
walls, Monks of almost every conceivable order had their 
homes ; constructed not in the shell-like fashion of the present 
day, but in a more substantial and enduring form, as many 
of those still standing will testify. That they are venerable 
relics, few will be inclined to question, for they link us with 
an age and a "fashion of time" long since passed away; 
but which, however much some men hold to the contrary, 
conserved to the accomplishment of a higher end than is 
generally believed. Of these orders, then, the more pro- 
minent were the ** Black," the "Grey," the "White," the 
** Austin," or " Augustine,'* and the "Trinitarian Friars ; " all 
of which names they assumed either from the colour of 
their " habit," or from the adoption of a certain rule of life 
peculiar to the " saint " whose name they employed, as in 
the case of the last but one, who observed the rule of Saint 
Augustine, .from whom they took their designation. Our 
purpose at present, however, is to deal with the second of 
those enumerated, namely, "The Grey Friars;" not, be it 
understood, in the way of presenting any sketch of their 
mode of life or religious creed, but because within that con- 
nection we first form the acquaintance of the man whose 
life is the subject of the present chapter. 

It is difficult now to determine the site of the building ia 
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which the Grey Friars resided. In his hand-book to New- 
castle, Dr Bruce describes the locality thus : *' On the West 
side of Pilgrim Street, at its northern extremity ; " whereas 
Lelaiid says : ** The observant Freres house stood by Pandon 
Gate. It is a very faire thing." Mackenzie, again, sup- 
posing the word " Pandon" to have been substituted in mis- 
take for " Pilgrim," assigns its position to " somewhere in 
Major Anderson's grounds, adjoining the High Friar 
Chare, which must have conducted to it;" quoting as his 
authority, the Millbank MS. which says, " it stood near 
Pilgrim Street Gate, and that there was a lane between it 
and the walls." Wherever it was is matter of little moment 
' at present to us, any further than that it is often interesting 
to think of those points in our local history, when we 
happen to be in the neighbourhood of the spot where they 
actually stood or were supposed to stand. 

Within the walls of the order known as Grey Friars, on 
account of their dress ; Franciscans, after their founder, St 
Francis; or Minors, because of their great humility ; John 
Duns, alias Scott, known also as Duns Scotus, first appears 
as a character in English ecclesiastical history. As to the 
place of his birth there are very conflicting opinions. Some 
say that he was an Irishman, born at Dunam or Downpatrick, 
hence his name Duns. Others assert that he was a Scotch- 
man, and bom at Dunse, hence also his name Duns Scotus; 
while a third party claim the honour for England, and that 
we think with a greater semblance of truth. Without enter- 
ing into the jpros and cons of the subject, we adopt the 
opinion most generally received, that he was bom at Dun- 
stance or Dunstan, in the parish of Embleton, county of 
Northumberland. Nay indeed — taking, as the most reliable 
authority on this subject, what is appended to his manuscript 
work in the library of Merton College, Oxford — the honour 
would seem to belong to the latter place: — "Here ends the 
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Lecture of John Duns, called Doctor SubtUis in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, who was bora in a certain hamlet in the parish 
of Ernddoriy called Dunstan, in the county of Northumber- 
land, belonging to the scholars of Merion HaW* If not 
truly a native of Tyneside, the distance between it and the 
place of his birth was not so great as to exclude him from 
our present group of Celebrities. Besides, it was in New- 
castle he received his education, for we learn that he was 
taken thither when very young, by two monks who met him 
by accident and who became deeply interested in the welfare 
of the boy. Within her walls he first became "A Friar 
of Orders Grey," and in the large acreage adjacent to his 
monastic abode — as some suppose, now occupied by the 
present market, between Nelson Street and Nuns* Street — 
often indulged in walking exercise, habited in the dress of 
his order, or from the Seclusion of some cell on that same 
site went forth to *< tell his beads." 

It is with considerable difficulty that we lay hands upon 
authentic records as to the early days of this " Celebrity." 
Like not a few of our truly great men, the interesting history 
of his youth is involved in much obscurity. With all the 
rapidity of a meteor-flash, he burst upon the bewildered 
vision of an untutored world; diffusing an illuminative 
power which few have equalled, and very fewiiave excelled. 
The period of his studies at Oxford — which University he 
attended in virtue of his connection with the parish of 
Embleton, then and still belonging to Merton Hall — was 
not so brief as is generally supposed ; for he was engaged 
there as a Lecturer on Divinity ; a position to which he never 
could have aspired, unless in possession of some academi- 
cal degree that qualified him for filling that office. 
That upon leaving Oxford he directly returned to New- 
castle in the interests of the order to which he belonged, we 
are not prepared to show. It is only necessary for us to 
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pursue the more authentic account of his life after that 
collegiate course — and see him settled in Paris as a student 
under the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the period. In 1304, 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity ; and but a short 
time elapsed ere the higher honour of Doctor was conferred 
upon him. Three years later, he was appointed to the 
regency of the Divinity School there, his prelections being 
attended and highly appreciated by a large concourse of 
students. When in the discharge of this office, the doctrine 
of the "Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary" — first propounded as some suppose by Duns Scotus 
— ^formed the great subject of controversy ; several of the 
most eminent schoolmen of the time entering the lists as 
advocates or opponents of its truth. As a tenet held by 
no insignificant portion of the Christian Church, we have 
no intention of expressing any opinion concerning it. Our 
purpose will be sufficiently served if in the present instance 
we allow fiiU scope for the religious belief of every man, and 
simply chronicle the fact that in that controversy Duns 
Scotus played a prominent part It rested with Albertus 
Magnus, the Swabian Doctor — himself a Dominican and 
Provincial of his order — to orginate disputation upon this 
point, by affirming that the doctrine referred to was contrary 
to Scripture. Duns Scotus, on the orher hand, advocated a 
view diametrically opposed to that of his contemporary ; 
and in doing so, advanced no fewer than two hundred argu- 
ments in support of his theory. It is, perhaps, needless to 
say that both sides of the question received cordial sup- 
port. But, beyond a little sharp practice in the discursive 
field, little resulted from the controversy. The doctrine 
still continued, as now, to meet with favour and opposition. 
Duns Scotus had not been more than a year at Paris in 
the discharge of his professorial duty, when he was ordered 
by Di Gonsalva, the General of the Minorites, to proceed 
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to Cologne, there to exercise the functions of his learned 
ofl5ce. Nor did he enter upon that sphere without sufficient 
acknowledgment of his genius. The bells of the city rang 
forth merry peals, the entire population turned out in pro- 
cession, and every conceivable form of demonstration was 
employed to welcome him to his new home. How far does 
this fact instruct us in our estimate of the man and the divine. 
" Vain pomp and glory of this world I hate ye," is the reputed 
expression of Wolsey, when the bulwark of his greatness 
had been removed and he was left a pitiable memorial of 
false hypocrisy and pride. But different, indeed, was the ex- 
perience of the humble Minorite. The ovation to him was 
not extended because of worldly station or exalted rank, 
but on the grounds of the merit of inherent virtue. From 
being the occupant of a humble cell near the Pilgrims* Gate 
in our own town, the boy had risen by innate genius to the 
very pinnacle of fame. His own countrymen acknowledged 
his superior powers. The oracles of the continental school 
paid tribute to his worth. His future pupils and their 
friends, his fellow academics and the disciples of that com- 
munity on which he was entering, gave him a joyous welcome 
on his arrival in the City of Cologne. But the generous 
enthusiasm of his new friends was speedily transformed into 
the bitterest grief. The champion of the religious creed 
appeared only for a little on the scene. A few months 
of earnest labour and his career was ended. A sudden 
apoplectic fit terminated his days in November 1308, when 
only thirty-four years of age. 

With all the biographers of Duns Scotus, we concur that 
he was in every respect worthy the estimation in which he 
was held. Rising by his own industry and intellect to the 
position he attained, one cannot but regard him as a brilliant 
example to the youth of our country. Of the circumstances 
of his parents, we are not prepared confidently to speak ; 
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but, accepting the authority of Bourne, we find that *' he 
was a man of mean fortune." Were we indeed inclined to 
speculate on this point, we should say that his admission 
into the monastic order of which he was a member, of itself 
leads us to a similar belie£ Be this as it may, we cannot 
leave the study of his life without thfe- impression that he 
was an ornament fitted to shed a lustre on any sphere, how- 
ever exalted or however humble. During his sojourn at 
Oxford, he distinguished himself not only by his attain- 
ments in scholastic theology, but in the more recondite 
theories of law and physics. His reputation as a theologian 
spread over the length and breadth of the land, and attracted 
more attentive auditors to his lectures than any previous 
occupant of his chair of Divinity had done. His character 
in this respect is well defined in the quaint expression of 
the author already quoted, thus, " he was of a wit made 
for learning, and wonderful, subtle and sharp.'* It. is no 
doubt a matter of considerable regret that he was so soon 
removed to the angry disputations of the continental school- 
men, inasmuch as his loss was at that time irreparable in 
the home field. It is pleasing, however, to know that even 
there he fully sustained the reputation he had acquired in 
his native land ; nay more — ^that he added considerably to 
it. His reasoning was so vigorous and close, that he re- 
ceived the title of "Doctor Subtilis," or the ''Subtle 
Doctor^ — a title of which he seems to have been proud 
enough, from the fact that we find it employed in the quota- 
tion we have given from the appendix to one of his lectures. 
Of his controversy with Albertus Magnus, on the doctrine 
of the " Immaculate Conception," it is sufficient simply to 
observe that the deepest reasoning on the subject did not 
escape the keen eye of the Franciscan professor, nor did any 
opportunity pass without a declaration of his opinions. 
It is, however, as the founder of that sect known by the 
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name of the " Scotists," as opposed to the ** Thomists," that 
Duns Scotus is best known. A few years antecedent to 
his appearance on the discursive arena, the speculative theo- 
logy of the continent had taken considerable complexion 
from the teaching and writings of Thomas Aquinas, who 
was then known as the " Angel of the schools and the 
eagle of divines." This eminent theologian, following in 
the footsteps of the great oracle, Saint Augustine — " whose 
soul," as it was fancifully observed, " had passed into his 
(Aquinas*) body,*' — was the zealous champion of the religious 
tenets advocated by that "Saint;" and even promulgated 
a creed in many respects akin to that system adopted by 
Calvin, which bears the name of the latter in the present 
day. Himself a profound scholar, it may easily be sup- 
posed that his opinions, in spite of their apparent rigour, 
would be readily embraced. Hence we have that sect 
known as the " Thomists," after the Christian name of its 
founder. Nor on the death of this "moral master of 
Christendom," as Sir James Mackintosh calls him, were his 
religious views permitted to decline. On the contrary, their 
promulgation was sought with as much, if not with greater 
zeal than before ; and in this way their promoters crossed 
the path of Duns Scotus, who could not reconcile himself - 
to their views on the subject of grace. As in the previous 
instance, however, their discussions resulted only in vexation 
and uncertainty. Each view had its supporters as deter- 
minedly as before. The Thomists, to the absolute degree 
of God with respect to the future condition of the human 
race, and the Scotists to the contrary opinion. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this eminent divine, 
without quoting the next to improbable version that has been 
generally given of his death ; but which many of his bio- 
graphers consider only traditional : — " He died miserably, 
being taken with an apoplectic fit and too hastily buried ; for 
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nature having too late wrought through the distemper, he 
vainly moaned for assistance, till at last, beating his head 
against the tombstone, he dashed out his brains and so ex- 
pired." As just observed, however, this account is disputed 
and denied by some of his biographers, and that we believe 
in the interests of truth. The following lines, referring to 
the above and translated from an old Latin writer at the 
time of his death, we quote in concluding our sketch : — 

" What sacred writings, or profane can shew, 
All truths were (Scotus) called in doubt by you ; 
Your fate was doubtful too ! Death boasts to be • 
The first that chousM you with a fallacy, 
Who, lest your Subtile art your life should save, 
Before she struck, secur'd you in the grave.*' 
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C\^ youraxrival at the central station in Newcastle, if a 
^^^ stranger, ask the first person you meet to direct you 
to Akenside Hill, and his vacant stare will at once betray 
his ignorance of its whereabouts. Enquire of the next, and 
we fear the experience will be exactly similar. Nay more ! 
Try the knowledge of the ten or twenty following, as to its 
locality, and we apprehend one and all will, with an ominous 
shake of the head, confess they are at a loss to tell you. 
But should your first acquaintance with the town be per- 
sonated by one whose frailty of frame bespeaks the burden 
of years, beg his direction to the " Butcher Bank," and, in 
true Northumbrian accent, he will point you to Collingwood 
Street, along which you mast proceed till you reach St 
Nicholas' Church, where arriving, he will tell you to pass 
by the front of the tower, to descend the embankment 
called The Side, directly facing the bottom of which you 
will discover the object of your search ; but known now 
by the more euphonious and classic name as given in the 
opening sentence of the present chapter. Its atmosphere, 
you will at once acknowledge, is far from fragrant of poesy ; 
yet, when its medium was more dense, a true poet first in- 
spired the breath of heaven there. Its surroundings, you 
will think, are far from suggestive of happy imagery or ex- 
cursive fancy ; yet within the radius occupied by you now 
was that spirit bom whose pinion flight, 

" On the sweet magic of harmonious verse," 
soared above the environs of its humble home. The inhabi- 
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tants and their appearance will impress you with the com- 
paratively poor circumstances of their lives ; for in a poverty 
of connection, to some extent similar, was Mark Akenside 
reared. You stand before the antiquated house, No. 33, 
in which he first saw the light; while, through the long vista 
of a century and a half, you look back and realise the 
honest pride with which that substantial tenement and those 
timber- burdened windows would be admired. By their 
presence you are linked with the past, and, full of generous 
sympathy for the " fashion of the times," you experience a 
feeling of reverence and awe as you gaze on those memorials 
of bygone years. Within the walls of that house, Mark 
Akenside, the poet and physician, was bom on the ninth 
day of November 17 21. 

The son of a butcher, it will not be necessary to do more 
than note that if not in poor, he was by no means bom in 
very affluent circumstances. Most of his biographers, in- 
deed, designate these " respectable ; " nor with the use of 
this epithet -are we inclined to find fault Whichever they 
were — " poor" or "respectable " — they to no corresponding 
degree affect the merit of his subsequent fame. Like most 
of the youth of the town at that time, he was educated at 
the Grammar School, and thence sent to the University of 
Edinburgh, to prosecute his studies for the work of the 
ministry. The occasion of his being set apart to this office 
was more fortuitous than designed, as the following extract 
from one of his biographers will show : — " An accident in 
his early years — the fall of one of his father's cleavers or 
hatchets on his foot — rendered him lame for life, and per- 
petuated the recollection of his lowly birth. The Society 
of Dissenters, of which his father was a member, advanced 
a sum for the education of the youth as a clerg)niian, and he 
repaired to Edinburgh for this purpose, in his eighteenth 
year." 
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During his sojourn at the "Alma Mater*' of the Scottish 
metropolis, Akenside departed from his original intention of 
preparing for the Church ; and, returning the money that 
had been subscribed for that purpose, devoted himself to 
the study of medicine. For the better accomplishment of 
this object, he removed to Leyden — at that time a medical 
school of considerable repute — where, on the i6th of May 
1744, he took his degree of M.D. It was when passing 
through his curriculum at this University that he formed the 
acquaintance of Mr Jeremiah Dyson, a young gentleman of 
considerable means; the value of whose friendship was 
better exemplified in the kindness of after life. Our men- 
tion of it here, however, disposes us to the belief that in 
the companionship of the Northumbrian poet, Mr Dyson 
had discovered the elements of future greatness. When a 
student at the Dutch school, his " Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion " was ushered into being, and in it, perhaps, the future 
benefactor saw the groundwork of distinction and fame. In 
Mr Dyson, the poet found a friend faithful and true, and one 
ever ready not only to defend the associate of his early days 
from the breath of calumny, but to assist him also in the 
pecuniary difficulties of- life. 

His removal to London, where he practised as a physician, 
was not productive of that success he desired, hence we find 
him successively at Northampton and Hampstead, adminis- 
tering physic to wide, though far from lucrative, constituen- 
cies. Nor in these days was his literary spirit at rest. 
Epistles and odes, as well as professional dissertations,^issued 
from his pen; but the former appeared only as scintillations 
which accidental concussion with the outer world produced, 
while the latter were regarded more as elegant specimens of 
Latinity, than as treatises of professional repute. Restless, 
and it may be dissatisfied with the patronage he was receiving, 
the lapse of a brief period found ^im once more in the struggle 
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for metropolitan honours. The superior claims, however, of 
the established faculty had absorbed the support of the "great 
city," and Akenside was left almost friendless. His efforts 
at securing a practice were not rewarded with any degree of 
success. Disappointed hope began to weave around him a 
mantle of melancholy, and want, "like an armed man," 
threatened assault upon his hitherto comfortable home. 
The friends of other years and the companions of better 
days deserted him. One only, the fellow-student at Leyden, 
forsook him not In his bosom the warmth of early friend- 
ship had never waned, and out of the abundance of his 
personal means he provided Akenside with a competency 
for life. This grant of jQ^oo annually, served greatly to 
quicken the sensibilities of the poet, and induced additional 
effort in the profession he had adopted. The bleak experi- 
ences of the past, were now transformed into incentives 
to future endeavours at success. The icy trials which he 
had patiently endured, now disappeared in the genial sun- 
shine of early attachment and love. The smile of protean 
fortune now began to play upon the threshold of his second 
entrance into life, and the rough features of a rougher world 
to assume the complacency of benignant hope. 

His reputation as a medical man was now rapidly on the 
ascendant. Valuable professional engagements betokened 
the realisation of his worth. The Royal Society recognised 
his claim upon their attention, and a " fellowship" was 
conferred upon him. St Thomas' Hospital, one of the 
principal metropolitan medical charities, secured his services 
as physician. Royalty itself, in acknowledgment of Jiis 
skill, raised him to the dignity of " Physician to the Queen." 
But with these honours — however worthy of record they 
may be — ^we have no intention to deal. It is mainly as a 
poet he appears before us now. The triumphs he achieved 
in his profession we leave to other writers. To us he is 
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Mark Akenside the literary Celebrity — Mark Akenside the 
prince of didactic song. Before entering, however, on his 
merit as an author, we conclude this brief circumstantial re- 
cord of his life, by the following notice of his death : — " In 
his medical character he never attained to considerable 
eminence, though he might probably have done so, had not 
a putrid fever cut short his existence, and deprived him of 
life on the 23rd of June 1770, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age."* Thus, after a short career of alternating success, 
the butcher's son who had left his mark as a poet on the 
literature of his country passed to his rest 

It will doubtless be observed by most of our readers that 
the- " Pleasures of the Imagination," to which we have 
already referred, is the only production which entitles 
Akenside to much reputation as a poet. His " Epistle to 
Curio," . and the other fugitive pieces of which he was the 
author, may be regarded as mere offshoots of his splendid 
mind. In most instances they were evoked by personal ex- 
periences of the world; and, these having been bitter 
enough, they do not reveal the same kindliness of spirit and 
breadth of sympathy which characterise his one great work. 
On its merits men of all creeds and classes have to a greater 
or a less extent concurred. Impossible, of course, it would 
be to find a community of opinion on its minor features as 
a subject of study; yet, in those more important essentials 
which constitute a thoroughly perceptive poem, critics are 
agreed. Written at the early age of twenty-three, it is no 
doubt marred by a superfluity of juvenile thought and style 
of diction ; but the unaffected expression in which the deep 
morality and the rich imagery are clothed, must ever secure 
for it a prominent place in the literature of the country. The 
reader may experience a difficulty in its continuous perusal, 
owing to the deep under-current of philosophical research 
* "Georgian Era.'* 
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it reveals ; but his most casual acquaintance with any of 
its passages will reward him for his pains, and leave on his 
mind a highly favourable impression of the genius of its 
author. Accepting Akenside's own definition of the 
pleasures " which his poem is intended to awaken, he says, 
they " proceed either from natural objects, as from a flourish- 
ing grove, a clear and murmuring fountain, a calm sea by 
moonlight ; or from works of art, such as a noble edifice, a 
musical tune, a statue, a picture, a poem." These, and 
kindred subjects which they suggest, afford ample scope for 
the bent of a poetic intellect ; but the pen that wrote the 
words just quoted, was operated on by a spirit that soared 
higher and further in its flight. It could not suffer the fet- 
ters that would bind it to a strict compliance with precept 
as so laid down ; hence, obeying the dictates of its own will, 
glided iifiperceptibly into the field of philosophy, and wan- 
toned gaily among those flowers that pleased its fancy best. 
How deeply our poet drank of the fire of ancient Greece 
and Rome, may, be inferred from the structure of some of 
his pieces. He had " caught," says one writer, " the man- 
ner and feeling, the varied pause and harmony of the Greek 
poets with such felicity, that Lloyd considered his ' Hymn 
to the Naiads ' as fitted to give a better idea of that form of 
composition, than could be conveyed by any translation of 
Homer or Callimachus."* 

How graceful the tribute paid to his benefactor, and how 
heartfelt the experience of his own soul, when such words as 
these fell from his pen : — 

** Is aught so fair in all the dewy landscapes of the spring. 

In the bright eye of Hesper, or the mom 

In Nature's fairest forms, is aught so fair 

As virtuous friendship ? as the candid blush 

Of him who strives with fortune to be just ? 

The graceful tear that streams for others' woes, 

*J* Chambers' Cyclopcedia of English Literature." 
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Or the mild majesty of private life, 
Where peace, with ever-blooming olive, crowns 
The gate ; where Honour's liberal hands effuse 
Unenvied treasure, and the snowy wings 
Of innocence and love protect the scene ? " 

What more beautiful, as indicating an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the human constitution and the different develop- 
ments of taste, than this? : — 

'* Different minds incline to different objects ; one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild ; 
Another sighs for harmony and grace. 
And gentlest beauty. Hence, when lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground ; 
"When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air. 
And ocean, groaning from his lowest bed, 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky. 
Amid the mighty uproar ; while below 
The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad. 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. But Waller longs, 
All on the margin of some flowery stream. 
To spread his careless limbs amid the cool 
Of plantain shades, and to the listening deer 
The tale of slighted vows and love's disdain 
Resound, soft warbling, all the live-long day : 
Consenting zephyr sighs ; the weeping rill 
Joins in his plaints, melodious ; mute the groves ; 
And hill and dale with all their echoes mourn. 
Such and so various are the tastes of men," 

We might have proceeded further with extracts from the 
work already quoted. To have done so, however, would 
have made our present sketch unnecessarily long. Hence 
we refrain. Sufficient may have been given to inspire a 
taste for a better acquaintance with Akenside as a poet If 
so, our end is served. Among his countrymen he deserves 
to be better known. Among his fellow-townsmen and 
the inhabitants of Tyneside generally, his works are worthy 
of a higher place. For, in spite of his reputed aversion to 
the district and to all the connections of his birth, the 
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inherent love of home was ever present with him, prompt- 
ing such utterances as these : — 

** O ye dales of Tyne, and ye most ancient woodlands ; where 
Oft as the giant flood obliquely strides, 
And his banks open, and his lawns extend, 
Stops short the pleased traveller to view. 
Presiding o*er the scene, some rustic tower. 
Founded by Norman or by Saxon hands : 

ye Northumbrian shades, which overlook 
The rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
Of solitary Wansbeck*s limpid stream I 
How gladly I recall your well-known seats, 
Beloved of old, and that delightful time. 
When, all alone, for many a summer's day, 

1 wandered through your calm recesses, led. 
In silence, by some powerful hand unseen. 
Nor will I e*er forget you ; nor shall e*er 
The graver tasks of manhood, or the advice 
Of vulgar wisdom, move me to disclaim 
Those studies which possessed me in the dawn 
Of life, and fixed the colour of my mind 

For every future year. 

In concluding this brief sketch of Akenside's life, it may be 
deemed necessary to notice the fact that he published a re- 
vised edition of the ** Pleasures of the Imagination," making 
several corrections and amendments upon the former one. 
His own conviction is equally ours, that, in attempting to 
improve the original, he committed a grievous mistake. 
For however much some defects may be perceptible in its 
philosophy and composition, as previously given, these 
have in no sense been so remedied as to contribute to its 
beauty. 
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CHARLES HUTTON. 

nPYNESIDE has long been noted as having produced 
-*• many of the most eminent mathematicians. The fame 
acquired by several of her sons, as students of the abstruse 
science of mathematics, however, has not been confined to 
the district which gave them birth. Such men as Emerson, 
Atkinson, Riddle, Hearn, and Hutton, were bom with an 
innate aptitude for this study, and exhibited in their lives 
not only an intimate acquaintance with this branch of 
learning as a theory, but also with much facility reduced 
its principles to interesting and valuable practice. Con- 
sequently, while they, on account of their high attainments, 
secured the friendship and admiration of the thoughtful and 
learned in their own immediate neighbourhood ; they also 
obtained golden laurels in the more extended field of their 
country's scientific literature, and were entitled to take rank 
among the most perfect scholars of their time. The task, 
indeed, of selecting one from among many who excelled, as 
a representative in this work of the mathematical " celebri- 
ties " of T)meside, is not an easy one. Accepting, however, 
the opinion generally submitted that Hutton was and still 
is entitled to honourable distinction in this respect, we now 
proceed to give a brief outline of the career of him who has 
been so aptly designated *'the Father of Mathematicians.'* 

Charles Hutton was bom in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
August 14, 1737. His father, Henry Hutton, was a miner ; 
and the place of his birth, a low thatched cottage in Percy 
Street Charles was the youngest of the family, the cii^ 
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cumstances of which, being of the most straightened character 
when he first saw the light, were rendered still more 
oppressive by the death of its head in 1743. However, Mrs 
Hutton having married again, after a brief widowhood of 
five months, the condition of the children and herself 
appears to have sensibly improved, as her second husband 
was a colliery overman who, besides being able to earn 
more than his predecessor, otherwise proved a kind father 
to his adopted children. The mother of the future dis- 
tinguished mathematician was for the second time a widow 
before her son had attained his youth; her husband, 
Francis Fraim, having been killed by an accident. Thus 
the early years of Hutton were marked by the sorrows of 
a double bereavement, with consequent disadvantages. 
When yet a boy, a quarrel with some of his fellows resulted 
in the dislocation of his right arm ; a misfortune that was 
not discovered until too late for surgical skill to remedy the 
injury which had been inflicted. Hutton was by this mis- 
hap prevented from working, for a considerable time, with 
his brothers at the colliery ; and the loss occasioned to the 
income of the family by the incapacity of the lad, was a 
source of hardship to himself and annoyance to his mother. 
Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that he re- 
ceived but a very meagre education in his boyhood ; nor 
that in his youth he was unable to contribute in any material 
degree to his own maintenance, by manual labour. Still, 
the difficulties by which he was surrounded, did not crush 
the spirit of him who afterwards became famous in the 
world of science ; and the affliction that had tlireatened to 
paralyse his energies and pauperise his existence, was turned 
by the force of his own nature to good account, as a.strong 
incentive to self-improvement and mental activity — the only 
means by which he could hope to attain a position of inde- 
pendence^ otherwise denied to him through a physical defect. 
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The first school that Hutton attended was a very humble 
one, kept by an aged Scotchwoman, in Percy Street, 
Newcastle. There he was taught to read, but only very 
imperfectly. The . removal of his parents, successively, to 
Ben well and High Heaton, however, enabled him to go to 
schools of higher pretensions at Delaval and Jesmond, the 
latter being under the care of the Rev. Mr Ivison, under 
whom he made considerable progress although obliged — so 
far as his disabled arm would allow him — to work in one ot 
the coal-pits of the neighbourhood. By the success which 
followed a constant self-application to learning, more 
than by the results accruing from the teaching of his pre- 
ceptors, perhaps, he was encouraged, when little more than 
eighteen years of age, to enter the field of tuition by taking 
charge of the school at Jesmond, just then vacated by Mr 
Ivison, his fowner master. In this venture he was so 
successful as to warrant his taking a larger room, called 
" Stote's Hall," for the better accommodation of an increased 
number of pupils. While thus engaged as a teacher, he not 
only applied himself with diligence to the duties of his 
vocation during the day, but likewise received instruction 
in mathematics and other branches of learning, at the night- 
school of Mr James in Newcastle. Thus were the seeds 
sown in early life that yielded a plentiful harvest of success 
and honour in his declining years. 

After an experience of four years as a country school- 
master, Hutton was ambitious of having a school in town ; 
and the retirement of Mr James from the profession in 
Newcastle, presented an opportunity for the gratification 
of that desire which was at once eagerly embraced. Thus 
again do we find him master of a school in which he had 
previously been a pupil ; and again does he set assiduously 
to work to improve the status and extend the influence of 
his new sphere of labour. Confident of his inherent powei 
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of imparting successfully to others the knowledge he had 
acquired by studious diligence and in spite, as it were, of 
opposing circumstances, Hutton issued an advertisement 
in which he professed to teach " the arts and sciences, to- 
gether with shorthand according to a new and facile char- 
acter never yet published." This had the effect of attracting 
public attention to his claims as a teacher, and led to his 
being engaged by Robert Shafto, Esq., of Benwell Hall, as 
evening tutor to his children. In Mr Shafto he not only 
found a kind friend, but an earnest fellow-student who 
granted him unlimited access to an excellent library, and 
thus placed before him the means whereby might be 
satisfied a craving the most ardent after further knowledge 
and higher attainments. But while he thus endeavoured to 
improve his own intellectual condition, he was not un- 
mindful of the interests of his day-scholars. On their 
education he lavished more than ordinary care and attention, 
entering into the spirit of their studies with all the zeal of 
an enthusiast, and with the most gratifying results. Incon- 
sequence, his school in Newcastle became famous through- 
out the district ; and he was compelled to build a school- 
loom of his own — larger than any available in the town for 
his use — that he might better accommodate the great and 
increasing number of pupils who were placed under his 
preceptorial charge. 

In the year 1764, the first edition of "Button's Arithmetic" 
was published, and it still is a standard \\:ork of its kind. 
Two years afterwards, a second and improved edition issued 
from the press, with a success which determined its author 
to devote his leisure hours to the production of a scientific 
work of higher pretensions and more elaborate character. 
"A Treatise on Mensuration, in Theory and Practice," 
was the result of his self-denial and the exercise of his 
splendid mental powers that, after having been issued to 
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subscribers at short intervals in parts, was published in a 
quarto volume, in the year 1770. Literature of a lighter 
and much less recondite nature also engaged the spare 
time and pen of Charles Hutton ; as we find that for a 
period of fifty-six years he was, more or less, connected with 
the composition of " The Ladies' Diary," an interesting and 
valuable Annual that treated on matters more immediately 
pertaining to the domain of the fair sex, one of whose 
appellations it bore on its title page. He also devoted a 
portion of his time to the profession of surveyor ; and many 
of his plans which are still in existence, may, with a favour- 
able result, be compared with others of the same period 
The Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne employed him, 
in the year 1770, to survey their town and county ; and the 
fidelity and accuracy with which he completed that onerous 
task, not only excited the admiration of his contemporaries, 
but elicited the approval of their successors. The fall 
of Newcastle Bridge in the preceding year caused him to 
direct his thoughts to the probable cause of the catastrophe. 
The conclusions at which he arrived are embodied in a 
treatise entitled, " the Principles of Bridges, containing the 
mathematical demonstrations of the properties of the Arches, 
the thickness of the Piers, the force of the water against 
them, &c., together with practical observations and directions 
drawn from the whole." Hard study and diligent practice 
ha^i made him proficient and distinguished as a teacher ; 
while the lucid productions which emanated from his pen 
brought his name prominently before the mathematicians 
of the country. 

The Mathematical Professorship of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich having become vacant in 1773, 
Hutton entered the field as a candidate for the appointment, 
on the urgently expressed advice of his friend Mr Shafto of 
Ben well HalL Ten mathematicians, some of whom were. 
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noted for their attainments in the science, also competed for 
the office ; but, after a searching examination extending over 
several days, the superior fitness of Hutton was proved 
beyond a doubt, and he was appointed, May 24, in the same 
year. Three years after, a paper written by him appeared in 
the " Transactions of the Royal Society," entitled, " A new 
and general method of finding simple and quickly-converging 
Series, by which the Proportion of the Diameter of a Circle to 
its Circumference may be easily computed to a great number 
of Decimals." He was awarded, in 1 778, the Copleian Gold 
Medal by the same learned Society, for his paper, " On the 
Force of exploded Gunpowder, and the Velocities of Balls 
projected fi*om Artillery.'* In the following year he received 
the degree of L.L.D. from Edinburgh University; and 
about the same time he was elected to the Foreign Secretary- 
ship of the Royal Society, which appointment was followed 
by the presentation to that body of an ingenious paper, 
called the " Account of the Calculations made from the 
survey and measures taken at Mount Shichallin, in Perthshire, 
in order to ascertain the Mean Density of the Earth.'* The 
result of the calculations by Dr Hutton has been regarded 
by the most eminent mathematicians of this and other 
countries, as the first and truest estimate which has been 
given on the subject in question. In 1780, he gave to the 
Society an essay on "Cubic Equations and Infinite Series ; '* 
in 1 781, he prepared for the Board of Longitude, "Tables 
of Powers and Products;" and, in 1783, he devised for 
the former of these bodies, a " Project for a new Division 
of the Quadrant." In all these dissertations he gave 
evidence of the possession of a massive and well-trained 
intellect, together with the most acute perception and 
accurate skill as a mathematician. 

Between the years 1784 and 1787, Dr Hutton published, 
successively, his " Compendious Measurer," the " Math©- 
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matical Tables," ** Tracts, Mathematical and Philsophical,*' 
and his " Elements of Conic Sections;'* the latter treatise 
attracting the favourable notice of the Duke of Richmond, 
then "Master-General of the Ordnance,'* who presented the 
talented author at Court Relaxation from the duties of his 
professorship, saw him employed in compiling a " Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Dictionary," which was published 
in two quarto volumes, in 1796. That work was followed, 
in 1798, by "Button's Course of Mathematics," in two 
smaller volumes; a third being added thirteen years 
afterwards. In conjunction with Drs Pearson and Shaw, 
he was engaged in preparing, between the years 1803 and 
1809, an "Abridgement of the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Society of London " to the close of the last century ; 
for which arduous labour he received the sum of six thousand 
pounds sterling, and the thanks of the Society. 

In the year 1807, failing health compelled Dr. Hutton to 
resign his professorship, a pension of ;£5oo per annum being 
assigned to him by Government ; and he removed to London 
for the purpose of enjoying that ease to which he was so 
justiy entitled, after a long career characterized by singular 
mental activity and usefulness. His natural restlessness of 
disposition, however, prevented him from taking advantage 
to the fullest extent of the proud position he had earned for 
himself by the accumulation of a handsome fortune ; for 
we find that after the completion of the "Abridgment," to 
which we have referred, he was busily engaged in preparing 
for the press new editions of his various works, and in carry- 
ing on an extensive correspondence with eminent philoso- 
phers of his own and foreign countries. That old age did 
not sensibly impair his intellectual vigour, is proved by the 
fact that at the age of .eighty-four he boldly defended the 
correctness of his own estimate regarding the mean density 
of the Earth, as opposed to the more recent calculations by 
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Mr Cavendish, which he regarded as erroneous; and for 
the purpose of confirming the accuracy of his former com- 
putations, he again went through the laborious details con- 
nected with the solution of such a problem. In the year 
182 1, a subscription was opened for the purpose of present- 
ing Dr Hutton with a testimonial of the gratitude and reve- 
rence of his former pupils, and the esteem and admiration 
of his associates and fellow-townsmen. The name of Lord 
Eldon headed the list of subscribers ; for the famous Lord 
Chancellor of England had not forgotten the teacher of his 
youth, to whose assiduous care and training he and his 
brother, Lord Stowell, owed so much of the success which 
had crowned their careers. In the year following, a bust of 
the great mathematician, executed by Gahagan, was pre- 
sented to himself; and it was bequeathed at his decease, a 
few months afterwards, to the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Dr Hutton died, January 
27, 1823, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

If we contrast the meanness of his origin with the asso- 
ciations of his maturer years — the poverty of his youth 
with the affluence of his old age — the feebleness of his early 
efforts with the giant-like grasp with which he handled sub- 
jects the most difficult and abstruse — we cannot but admit 
that Dr Hutton was altogether a rare and exceptional man. 
The cultivator of his own mind and the architect of his 
own fortune, he attracted to himself, by the force of his 
great intellectual qualities, the most celebrated philosophers 
and ripest scholars of his day. The earnest solicitude he 
at all times evinced for the welfare of his pupils, caused his 
name to be embalmed in the hearts of many famous men 
who have diligently trod in his footsteps. • In whatever dis- 
trict of our country we may travel, and in whatever school 
of respectable standing we may enter, we will probably find 
in daily use treatises that were written by Dr Hutton's able 
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pen. The clearness and comprehensiveness of his works 
have not only preserved them from oblivion, but rendered 
the task of successful competition on the part of others, a 
most difficult one. Truly, the influence he exerted, and 
the benefits he conferred throughout a long life of energy 
and toil, ended not with the career of our distinguished 
" Father of Mathematicians.'* 
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JOHN MARTIN. 

'T'YNESIDE is not only prolific of genius, but of genius 
diversely directed. Her sons have possessed colossal 
mental powers and original conceptions which have been 
manifested in a variety of ways. The thoughtful and the 
beautiful, the practical and the theoretical, the ancient and 
the modem, bear the impress of their distinguished names. 
Scarcely, indeed, can we find a department in religion or 
learning, in science or other fields of thought and industry, ' 
where they fail to occupy a conspicuous place. The art of 
Painting is not an exception to the rule. To connoisseurs 
the name of the subject of this sketch is not only familiar 
but noteworthy. 

John Martin was bom at Low Sands End, Haydon 
Bridge, on the 19th July 1 789, and removed with his parents 
to Newcastle when about fourteen years old. The ruling 
inclination of his nature was observable at an early period. 
One day when three of the masters of the school he attended 
were standing together, he took a burnt stick and made a 
sketch of them on the wall After coming to Newcastle he 
took especial delight in copying public-house signboards. To 
the honour of his parents it may be said that they sought the 
welfare of their child, by entering him in a profession that 
was congenial to his mind. He was apprenticed to Mr 
Wilson, a coachmsiker; but a dispute arising between master 
and apprentice, the indentures of the latter were cancelled. 
He then tumed his attention to drawing and perspective ; 
and, at the age of seventeen, he went to the metropolis. 
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The entry of young Martin into London was not under 
circumstances of extreme poverty, as some have incorrectly 
stated; but at the same time his means were in nowise 
great. With but little money, a small landscape, a portrait 
of Mr Muss, sen., and a letter of introduction to the son of 
that gentleman, he arrived in the metropolis. Under Mr 
Muss he made great proficiency as a draughtsman. Even- 
ing after evening, he employed himself in sketching in sepia 
his own bold and original conception, of allegorical study, 
,in which department of art he afterwards excelled all his 
contemporaries. His determination of purpose was such 
as to cause him to work at his easel very frequently until 
two or three o'clock in the morning. The profession of an 
artist had such a charm for him, his ambition to excel in 
it being so great as to make the necessary labour his sole 
pleasure, that his constancy of effort was eventually crowned 
with glorious success. The fame to which his aspiring mind 
had been directed was after many hard struggles fully reached. 
Carefully, earnestly, and in the faithful exercise of his won- 
derful abilities, he pursued his course until he became one 
of the greatest painters of his own or any age. 

In many sketches of his life, we are told, there is jan 
absence of truth and an extravagance of expression that 
are to be deplored. With a view to correct certain errors in 
one of these memoirs, Martin furnished the editor of the 
" Illustrated London News'' with the foUowingaccountofhis 
life. After referring to some of his difficulties, he writes, "I 
contrived in odd hours to paint in oil my first picture ever ex 
hibited ("A Clytie"), which was sent to the Academy in 1810, 
and rejected for want of room ; though not condemned, as 
I afterwards learnt through Mr Tresham. I therefore sent it 
again in *t8ii, when it was hung in a good situation in the 
great room ! At the beginning of the following year, having 
now lost my employment at Collin's, it became indeed 
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necessary to work hard ; and, as I was ambitious of fame, 
I determined on painting a large picture, *Sadak,' which 
was executed in a month. You may easily guess my feelings 
when I overheard the men, who were placing it in the frame, 
disputing as to which was the top of the picture! The 
work, however, though hung in the ante-room of the Royal 
Academy, received to my inexpressible delight a notice in 
the newspapers ; and was eventually sold, under interesting 
circumstances, to the late Mr Manning, for 50 guineas. The 
following year (18 13) I sent *The Expulsion' to the British 
Institution, and 'Adam's "first sight of Eve' to the Royal 
Academy, and was again given a place in the great room. 
My next painting, * Clytie,' though a picture which has stood 
the test of criticism during many years, was in 1814 placed 
in the ante-room of the Royal Academy. The following 
year I sent the * Joshua,' which was again hidden in the ante- 
room ; the next year, 181 7, 1 sent it to the British Institution, 
where it attracted great attention, and I was rewarded with 
the chief premium of the year, ;£ioo ; but the picture was 
not sold till some years afterwards, when it went as a com- 
panion to the *Belshazzar.' 

" Down to this period I had supported myself and family 
by pursuing almost every branch of my profession — teaching 
— painting small oil pictures, glass enamel paintings, water- 
colour drawings ; in fact the usual tale of a struggling artist's 
life. I had been so successful with my sepia drawings, 
that the Bishop of Salisbury (the tutor to the Princess 
Charlotte) advised me not to risk my reputation by attempt- 
ing the large picture of * Joshua.' As is generally the case 
in such matters, these well-meant recommendations had no 
effect ; but, at all events, the confidence I had in my powers 
was justified, for the success of my * Joshua ' opened a new 
era to me. 

"In 18 1 8 I removed to a superior house, and' had to 
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devote my time mainly to executing some immediately profit- 
able works ; but in 1819 I produced the * Fall of Babylon,* 
which was second only to the * Belshazzar ' in the attention 
it excited. The following year came * Macbeth/ one of 
my most successful landscapes. Then, in 182 1, * Belshaz- 
zar*s Feast,' an elaborate picture which occupied a year 
in executing, and which received the premium of ;^ 2 00 from 
the British Institution. In the next year, 1822, appeared 
the * Destruction of Herculaneum,* another elaborate work. 
In 1823, the 'Seventh Plague' and * Paphian Bower.' In 
1824, the 'Creation;' in 1826, the 'Deluge;' and in 
1828, the 'Fall of Nineveh.' In addition to the above 
were many smaller pictures, duplicates of some of the above 
subjects, sketches, and drawings ; but the most important of 
all was my acquiring the art of engraving, and producing the 
'Illustrations of Milton,' designed on the plates (and for 
which I received 2,000 guineas) ; the ' Belshazzar*s Feast,' 
the first large steel plate ever engraved in mezzo- 
tinto ; the ' Joshua,' and the ' Deluge,' between the years 
1823 and 1828. Thus it will be seen that all my greatest 
works, which have gained me a reputation both at home 
and* abroad, were produced within the eleven years immedi- 
ately succeeding the first fair exhibition of my 'Joshua,' 
and that the bitter sayings of envious artists arose from no 
inertness on my part ; whilst the rapid and substantial suc- 
cess which attended my efforts, certainly warranted no sup- 
position of any false and temporary appreciation of my 
merits. On the contrary, the inferences are all the other 
way, if we may judge from the fact that, of all my numerous, 
works, I have but one oil painting in my own possession, the 
earlier works having been purchased by the late Mr Henry 
Phillip Hope, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord De Tabley, 
the Earl of Durham, Earl Grey, and others ; the more recent 
ones by the Duke of Sutherland, Prince Albert, and Mr 

L 
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Scarisbrick — to whose cultivated taste I am as much in- 
debted as to his Uberal patronage. The notice and honours 
I have receded from foreign courts arose chiefly from the 
circulation of my engravings, as only two of my pictures 
have ever been seen abroad — the *Fall of Nineveh/ at 
Brussels, and the * Deluge,' in Paris ; the first procured me 
the large medal of the Exhibition, the Order of Leopold, and 
my election as a member of the Academy of Antwerp ; the 
second, the gold medal and a magnificent present of Sevres 
from the King of the French." 

In the number, variety, and perfect character of these 
works, we have conclusive evidence of his indefatigable ap- 
plication. His courage never forsook him, his persever- 
ance never abated, nor did his hand ever lose its magic- 
like touch, till the fingers were stiflfened by death. That his 
claim to reputation is beyond dispute, even his detractors 
have agreed. The marvellous beauty of his productions 
proclaim his talents to have been of no mean order. Lest, 
however, our opinion of him should be considered partial 
and unworthy of credence, we will quote from Lord Lytton. 
This writer says, " Martin is the greatest, the most lofty, the 
most permanent, the most original genius of his age. I see 
in him the presence of a spirit which is not of the world — 
the divine intoxication of a great soul, lapped in majestic 
and unearthly dreams. He has taken a range, if not wholly 
new, at least rarely traversed in the vast air of religious 
contemplation ; he has gone back into the drear antique ; 
be has made the Old Testament, with its stem traditionary 
grandeur, its solemn shadows and ancestral terrors, his own 
element and appanage. Vastness is his sphere — ^yet he 
has not lost or circumftised his genius in its space ; he has 
chained, and wielded, and measured it, at his will; he 
has transfused its character into narrow limits ; he has com- 
passed the infinite itself with mathematical precision. He 
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IS not, it is true, a RafFaelle, delineating and varying human 
passion, or arresting the sympathy of passion itself in a pro- 
found and sacred calm ; he is not a Michael Angelo, the 
creator of gigantic and preternatural powers — the Titans of 
the Ideal Heaven. But he is more original, more self-de- 
pendent than either; they perfected the style of others — 
Martin has borrowed from none. Alone and guideless, he 
has penetrated the remotest caverns of the past, and gazed 
on the primaeval shapes of the gone world." This critique 
is by one of our greatest authors, and the works of the 
artist attest the truth of the late Lord Lytton's opinion. 

John Martin's devotion to study did not, we find, debar 
him from seeking improvements in matters affecting the 
public well-being. As an instance, that of the improved sani- 
tary condition of the people may be cited. He was the first 
to advocate a better supply of pure water to London. For 
the furthering of this measure he wrote on the subject, made 
plans of his propose.d scheme, and spent much time and 
money. His opinions were not in their entirety endorsed ; 
but he had the satisfaction of seeing many of his suggestions 
adopted, and alterations effected which he had been fore- 
most in advocating. He proposed, for example, " the con- 
nection of the river and docks of London by rail ; the prin- 
ciple of rail adopted by the Great Western Line ; the light- 
house for the sands, appropriated by Mr Walker in his 
Maplin Sand Lighthouse ; the flat anchor and wire cable ; 
mode of ventilating coal mines ; floating harbour and pier ; 
iron ship; and various other inventions of comparatively 
minor importance, but all conducing to the great ends of 
improving the health of the country, increasing the produce 
of the land, and furnishing employment for the people in 
remunerative works." * His very versatile talents were ever 

* Dobson's Local History. 
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directed to some beneficial result, and caused him to be 
valued as a citizen as well as appreciated as an artist. 

He was still busily engaged in the labours of that profes- 
sion with which his name will ever be most associated, when 
the common enemy of all put an end to his brilliant career. 
With several large pictures in progress, and while painting 
one of them, he was struck with paralysis which deprived 
him of speech and of the use of his right hand. Although 
little hope was entertained of his recovery, various means 
were attempted for his restoration to health, but with- 
out avail. He was taken to the Isle of Man, and every 
known remedy applied for his relief, but the rapid culmina- 
tion of the disorder terminated his existence on the 1 7 th 
February 1854. England has possessed but one John 
Martin. 
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THOMAS BEWICK. 

'T'HERE is no name more intimately associated with the 
history of Wood Engraving than that of Thomas 
Bewick. The Art, which had for so long a time been prac- 
tically neglected, became the medimn for displaying the 
extraordinary powers of his genius, and the means of 
establishing a department of artistic labour in his native land. 
Rising superior to the traditional and accepted method of 
working, he gave, by earnest eflfort and close application 
aided by his marvellous skill, to Wood Engraving an impulse 
from his own intellect, and made it "a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever." He not only invented improved tools for the 
more perfect exercise of his craft — ^becoming thereby famous 
in his own town — but he eventually attained to an universal 
reputation, and is now regarded as almost the creator of 
the art he resuscitated and popularised. 

This remarkable man was bom at Cherrybum, near 
Ovingham, on the 1 2th August 1753. A very pleasant writer 
observes of the house in which he first saw the light : "The 
state in which it was when Thomas Bewick passed his boy- 
hood in it, was as humble a rural nest as any son of genius 
ever issued from. It was a thatched cottage, containing 
three apartments and a dairy or milk-house on the ground 
floor, and a chamber above. The east end of this was 
lately pulled down, and the rest is now converted into 
stables.- Bewick was very fond of introducing his native 
cottage into his vignettes, and often used to talk of the 
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little window at his bed-head. Which room this was, how- 
ever, none of the family knew." * 

When only a boy he gave abundant evidence of his 
natural inclinations, and these were never diverted from 
their original channel The inherent taste of the young 
limner found expression in chalk sketches upon the doors 
of the village cottages ; but many of the inhabitants were 
far from appreciating the talent of the juvenile artist The 
practice, however, was not fruitless of good, for his future 
master, Mr Beilby, was so pleased with some of those 
early efforts, that he visited the boy s parents with . 
a view to obtaining him as an apprentice. His parents 
consenting, Bewick was apprenticed at the age of fourteen 
years. Himself an excellent artist and possessed of 
exceedingly versatile talents, Mr Beilby took delight in en- 
couraging the genius of his more promising pupils, and 
therefore it is not surprising that we find the skilful master 
and devpted disciple working harmoniously together for 
many years. That, 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,** 
is an apothegm, pregnant with a truth applicable to most 
spheres of human existence, and a circumstance eventually 
occurred, which turned the current of Bewick's prospects 
and materially affected his career in life. It was this — Dr 
Hutton, the celebrated mathematician, when about to publish 
his well-known work on " Mensuration," determined upon 
illustrating it with wood-cuts, instead of what was at that time 
more generally adopted for similar purposes — steel engrav- 
ings. The execution of this work was entrusted to Bewick, 
who displayed a peculiar aptitude for the commission ; while 
the manner in which he performed the task not only elicited 
the approval of Mr Beilby, but evoked from that gentleman 
♦ Howitt's *' Visits to Remarkjtble Places," 
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the counsel that he should make Wood Engraving the study 
and occupation of his life. Following the advice of his master, 
he devoted his energies to perfecting himself in the art, and 
in the successive books on " Mathematics " he illustrated, 
displayed much originality of conception as well as skill in 
execution. On the completion of these works, Bewick de- 
voted his genius to the representation of natural objects 
with most successful results. In his country rambles it was 
his wont to study closely the subjects of his sketches, and 
thus he was enabled, with a marvellous fidelity to nature 
and life, to transfer them to the wood. The labour of his 
profession became, in consequence, the pleasure of his 
existence, and the great proficiency he attained in his art 
was manifested, to a greater or less extent, in all his sub- 
sequent productions. 

Bewick's illustrations to " Gay's Fables," to the " History 
of Quadrupeds," and to the ** History of British Birds, 
comprising the Land-Birds," all exhibit an accuracy of 
vision, a brilliancy of conception and correctness of execu- 
tion, -altogether inimitable. But besides these splendid 
works he executed an almost numberless variety of sketches, 
and in most, if not in all of these, might be traced the beau- 
tiful touches of a master-hand. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that there is such a force displayed in the treatment 
of each subject, and an aptitude for grasping, as it were, the 
smallest particular accessory to each, as to give them in a 
remarkably degree the appearance of reality, and to cause 
them to seem to the eye of the beholder instinct with life. 
Of his sketches of animals, an able writer very aptly says : — 
" A great and unexpected charm belonged to both the his- 
tory of quadrupeds and birds. This was the profusion of 
vignettes and tail-pieces with which the volumes are adorned. 
Many of these happy little embellishments are connected 
with the manners and habits of the animals near which 
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they are placed ; others, again, merely exhibit the fancies 
and dry humour of the artist, his particular notions of men 
and things partaking both of the droll and pathetic ; as, for 
instance, a ragged, half-starved sheep, picking at a besom ; 
a troop of Savoyards, weary and foot-sore, tugging a poor 
bear to the next fair ; a broken-down soldier, trudging with 
stem patience through the slant rain-storm ; a poor, travel- 
ling woman, looking wistfully at a mutilated mile-stone ; a 
blind, old beggar, whose faithful dog stops short, with 
warning whine, on the broken plank that should have 
crossed the swollen brook ; youngsters flying their kite ; a 
disappointed sportsman, who, by shooting a magpie, has 
lost a woodcock ; a horse vainly endeavouring to reach the 
water; a bull roaring near a stile, which he cannot sur- 
mount; a poor mendicant attacked by the rich man's 
mastiff; and so forth, all delineatory of scenes true to 
nature and calculated to excite pleasing emotions in the 
mind of the reader." * 

While it is true that wood engravings are, in a general 
sense, inferior to those of copper or steel, both as regards 
sharpness of outline and softness of tone ; yet. it must be 
borne in mind that, the cost of their production being sa 
much less than that of either copper or steel, in perfecting 
this hitherto, comparatively speaking, neglected art, Bewick 
did much towards elevating popular taste, besides conferring 
a lasting benefit upon his country by creating a branch of 
industry which has of late years assumed gigantic propor- 
tions. By thus making the art of Wood Engraving popular, 
Bewick rendered the illustration of books more easy of 
attainment, while, as compared with copper or steel en- 
graving, the results for all practical purposes are the same. 

The era in the history of this art which began with 
Thomas Bewick, did not terminate at his decease. To his 
* Chambers' " Exemplary Biography. ** 
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pupils he imparted a thorough knowledge of the profession 
he had made, by the closest study and the most ardent 
perseverance, in such a marked degree his own. Many 
of his scholars became imbued with that lofty spirit of 
enthusiasm which so greatly characterised the teaching and 
example of their master, while some of them attained to 
considerable distinction in their profession. Of the latter, 
Robert Johnson, Luke Clennell, and William Harvey may 
be noticed as having evinced more than ordinary proficiency 
in their master's art ; while all of them became celebrated 
throughout the land as exponents of the same, and there- 
fore entitled to be honourably mentioned in the pages 
of Northumbria's history. Like the plastic clay which 
readily assumes the form of the mould in which it is com- 
pressed, so was it with Thomas Bewick and his disciples. 
That they received from him counsel and instruction is true, 
but they also studied the weightier utterances of his noble 
example; while the connection which existed between 
them and their famous preceptor, was hallowed as much by 
the endearing ties of a firm and lasting friendship as by 
the mutual and ardent love they had conceived for their 
artistic craft. 

There are those, however, who have endeavoured to 
detract the honour due, in our opinion, to Thomas Bewick. 
Some have ventured to dispute his claim to the authorship 
of works which were undoubtedly executed by him, and 
have given the credit of the conception and execution of 
them to one or other of his pupils. How such conclusions 
are arrived at we are totally at a loss to conceive. Grant- 
ing the fact that the pupils of Bewick may have been, to a 
greater or less extent, engaged in the execution of many of 
the works referred to, it will be admitted that the skilful and 
experienced hand of the master directed the gravers of his 
pupils, and that the instruction imparted by the former and 
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reflected in the daily work of the latter, conferred higher 
honour upon the teacher than the taught Bewick's works 
were the creation of his own mind. The niche he occupies 
in the Temple of Fame was carved out by himself. His 
artistic contemporaries in Newcastle unanimously accorded 
to him the honour of presiding genius. His fellow crafts- 
men throughout the country subscribed to the acknowledg- 
ment of his superior and original skill. While he lived, in 
the metropolis or in our own provincial town, the public 
opinion of his merits as an artist was a favourable one, 
and to-day, we believe, Thomas Bewick is justly considered 
to have been the Father of the art of Wood Engraving in 
this country. 

Not only within the circle of his friends but in profes- 
sional life he was regarded with feelings of the highest ad- 
miration. His fond attachment to his parents was worthy of 
all praise. He visited them every week during the term of 
his apprenticeship. Even when the weather was stormy, 
and when the river was so swollen as to prevent his crossing 
it, he invariably walked to Cherrybum, a distance of fourteen 
miles, and from the opposite bank attracted the notice of 
some member of his family, for the purpose of learning if his 
father and njother were in good health. When he had 
received the desired information he cheerfully returned to 
Newcastle. After a long, useful, and honourable career, 
Thomas Bewick departed this life, November 8, 1828. 
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nPHE subject of this sketch is justly entitled to a place 
-*• among the Celebrities of Tyneside, for few men have 
accomplished so much as he, by way of improving the 
physical aspect of their native town. Indeed, he took such 
a conspicuous part in the development, improvement, and 
embellishment of modem Newcastle, as to cause him to 
merit fully the commendation he received from his gratified 
fellow-townsmen during his lifetime ; while the great work 
he accomplished was fitted to embalm his memory in the 
hearts of posterity. Possessed of natural talents of no 
mean order, he, by a well-directed use of the same, together 
with 'the exercise of the most indomitable industry and 
perseverance, arrived at a proud position, although he 
started from a -point which discourages but too many 
runners in the race of life — a humble origin. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, Richard 
Grainger was bom in High Friar Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. In early life he gave evidence of the possession of 
much latent talent and high intellectual qualities ; while 
amongst his school-fellows he was the romping and impul- 
sive boy, the good-natured playmate, the warm-hearted com- 
panion, and the deviser of special games for their mutual 
amusement or the exercise of their ingenuity and skill. * Quiet 
and unobtmsive yet persevering in his efibrts to attain an ob- 
ject, humble though ambitious, steady as well as constant, he 
gave promise in youth of high attainments and great useful- 
ness in his maturer years. After leaving school he was appren- 
ticed to Mr Brown, a builder in Newcastle, and, on the com- 
pletion of his term of apprenticeship, evinced a predilection 
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for the study of the higher styles of architecture, the adoption 
of which, in those improvements that he was among the first 
to inaugurate and mainly carried out, was destined to make 
his name and memory famous on the banks of the Tyne. 
Before the advent of Richard Grainger, Newcastle was 
but a confused mass of ill-shapen tenements, built without 
the slightest regard being paid to the exigencies of a large 
centre of industry. The oldest of those houses, several of 
which remain, were principally constructed of wood — said to 
be that of a famous oak that formerly grew in thousands 
upon the Town Moor. The more modem buildings were 
of brick, manufactured from clay, taken, in many instances, 
from the sites on which the structures were afterwards reared. • 
The streets were formed, as it were, by accident ; their 
component parts being knit together according to the 
erratic notions of their several builders, or to gratify the 
tastes and meet the individual wants of those who were to 
inhabit them. Certainly there were buildings. in the town of 
a more substantial appearance an^ uniform design ; but these 
were either public edifices, or dwelling houses that had in 
former times enclosed the monastic establishments of the 
various religious orders who were located in Newcastle. 
But it is to be noted that before the genius and enter- 
prise of Richard Grainger transformed the aspect of the 
town which gave him birth, there were but three private 
houses, built as such, with stone fronts; although in the 
immediate neighbourhood a free-stone of a valuable de- 
scription is found in abundance. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that a thick bed of clay is the formation upon 
which the town is built, and the readiness with which part 
of the same could at any time be made into bricks for the 
building requirements of the inhabitants, lessened materially 
the incitement to utilise the more expensive, but perhaps 
more enduring stone. 
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Richard Grainger could not Tdc said to have been fitted 
either by the circumstances in which he was reared, or by 
any process of menta] training to which he was subjected, 
for the special enterprise and important objects to which he 
devoted his life. He seems to have begun his career as a 
builder in partnership with an elder brother. The death of 
the latter, however, soon afterwards terminated the partner- 
ship, and Richard was left to struggle against the difficulties 
that beset his early career, having no other auxiliary but 
the brilliant natural talent of which he was possessed. The 
great promise of future fame that was made by the first efibrts 
of the young builder, attracted the attention of Mr 
Batson, a townsman, and Grainger was employed to erect 
a number of the houses in Higham Place. The whole of 
the houses on the east side of Carliol Street, and the greater 
part of Blackett Street, were the next works on which he 
was engaged. In the year 1826, he began the building of 
Eldon Square, and the completion of this important under- 
taking, mainly by himself some time afterwards, enhanced 
the reputation of the skilful and enterprising architect and 
builder. This was followed by the building of Leazes 
'J'errace, consisting of seventy magnificent stone-built houses, 
exhibiting in their combined plan and the noble elevation of 
the whole, architectural features of the most striking 
character. His genius and taste were next employed in 
building the Arcade, a very fine structure which elicited the 
admiration of Grainger's fellow-townsmen. The works we 
have enumerated, however, were only the first fruits of that 
genius which was afterwards to astonish and dazzle its pos- 
sessor's contemporaries, by the boldness and loftiness of its 
flight 

In the year 1832, Mr Grainger purchased Anderson Place, 
a large building situate between what are now Grey and 
Pilgrim Streets, with the adjoining grounds, comprising up 
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wards of twelve acres, for ;f 50,000; and he at once 
conceived the plan of opening up a direct communication 
between the upper and lower parts of the town. This bold 
scheme he at length successfully accomplished ; though at 
enormous cost, and in spite of obstacles which at one time 
threatened to become insurmountable^ The New Markets 
and Theatre Royal — both noble monuments to the ability, 
enterprise and artistic greatness of their architect and builder 
— were next completed ; and, eventually, Grainger Street, 
Grey Street, and the streets adjoining, sprung into being 
undre the talismanic hand of him whose creative genius had 
designed them. Of Grey Street it has been truly said : it 
" is the handsomest street in the town, and few streets in 
any town or city in the Empire can vie with it" The truly 
grand frontage of the Theatre Royal is a prominent feature 
in the chaste and well-balanced architecture of this admired 
street It consists of a lofty portico of six Corinthian pillars, 
supporting a richly-cg,rved pediment bearing the Royal 
arms. The pillars are set on massive pedestals, and are so 
placed as to cause the portico to project over the pavement 
with fine effect The front of the building of the Branch 
Bank of England claims the attention of the student of 
architecture, on account of its ornate proportions. Its 
lower storey is constructed of rustic masonry, bearing 
nine Corinthian columns, flanked by two pilastres. An en- 
tablature, finishing with a double row of balustrades, sur- 
mounts the whole. The Central Exchange may also be 
noticed as exemplifying the architectural genius and faultless 
taste of the subject of this brief sketch. 

Mr Grainger was possessed of sterling intellectual guali- 
ties, great tact and courageous energy. These he devoted 
to the improvement of the town which gave him birth, and 
in consequence posterity will revere his memory. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne had before his lifetime been entitled to the 
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dignity of the " Metropolis of the North ;" but his artistic 
genius and wonderful enterprise raised her to a proud emi- 
nence, on which she architecturally equals the proudest city 
in the kingdom. Richard Grainger was bom in the year 
1798, and died July 4, 1861, in the affectionate regard of 
his fellow townsmen, to whom his busy life had contributed 
such great and lasting benefits. 
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WILLIAM SHIELD. 

T^EW have enjoyed more repute in the musical world than 
•^ William Shield j yet, we venture to affirm, few have 
had less attention paid to their lives than he. It is, indeed, 
with Music as it is with most of the Fine Arts and those who 
have been engaged so largely in their promotion. They are 
to a greater or less extent neglected. Men gaze with infinite 
delight on the works of a Raphael, an Angelo, or a Martin ; 
and yet they are in no way interested in the story of their 
lives. The buddings of their early genius, how first shown, 
how developed, how crowned with success, are to many a 
source neither of attraction nor concern ; nor is it otherwise 
in the equally exalted sphere of Music. The names of 
Handel, Mendelssohn and Haydn, are " household- words " 
to many who have sat spell-bound under the rich harmony 
of the " Messiah," "St Paul, " or " The Creation ;" but few 
profess to regard with interest the places of their nativity, 
the circumstances of their birth, or the difficulties through 
which they had to pass ere they ushered into existence those 
grand conceptions of their intellects. Even so was it with 
William Shield. Delighted' auditors in our own town even 
have listened to the wild grandeur of " The Wolf," the pleas- 
ing melody of "The Tliorn," or the fine old nautical air, "The 
Heaving of the Lead," but liave never, we may safely aver, 
asked themselves one question concerning the composer. 
They have learned, probably, that his name was ''Shield," but 
evinced no more interest in his life than what is contained 
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lit the very common-place eulogy, "he must have been 
a very clever man." Had they known, however, that 
such an one was a native of the district to which they 
themselves belonged, we can quite conceive they would 
have made the most of their knowledge of the fact, and 
equally with us have regarded him as a Celebrity of 
Tyneside. 

The son of a singing master in Swalwell, where he was 
bom in 1749, William Shield breathed, on his entrance 
into this world, the very atmosphere of song, and at an 
early age showed that he inherited his father's taste. As 
is the case with most musical men, professional or otherwise, 
the parent would, no doubt, watch with considerable anxiety 
the development of the musical faculty in the boy, and take 
every precaution to have that talent carefully cultivated ; 
for we learn that at the early age of six, he could play the 
violin and the harpsichord with great delicacy of execution. 
Such indications of genius induced the father to decide that 
his son should follow the profession he had himself adopted, 
and found sufficiently lucrative to enable him to live with- 
out manual labour of any kind. In this, however, the hope of 
Mr Shield was disappointed ; his own death, when the boy was 
only nine, preventing the fruition of that design. Thus early 
cast upon the world, William had to deal with many more dis- 
sonances in life than he had previously experienced. The 
protection of the paternal roof had now to be exchanged for 
the stem realities of every-day existence. The placid sea of 
prosperity on which he had hitherto sailed, " with his father 
atthe helm," was now transformed into angry waves of adverse 
circumstances. With a resolution of spirit seldom found in 
one so young, however, the lad at once applied himself to 
. securing the means of livelihood; nor in this noble effort 
was he unsuccessfuL 
Persevering inquiry after work had led him as far as South 

M 
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Shields, where he was engaged and apprenticed by regular 
indenture to a boat builder, of the name of Davison. In 
this sphere he continued to labour most assiduously, whiling 
away the tedious hours of many a winter evening by per- 
formances on the violin, much to the delight of his master 
and associates. So creditable, indeed, were these perform- 
ances, that the lapse of a few months saw him the recognised 
" Paganini " of the district. Without the presence of the 
young violinist, no concert, evening party, or merry-making 
would have been considered complete. Having acquired a 
notoriety more than purely local, and receiving engagements 
from many distinguished families resident in the neighbour- 
hood. Shield resolved to devote his attention entirely to 
music, after he had faithfully completed the period of his 
apprenticeship. For that purpose, he placed himself under 
Avison, who was then in the hey-day of life and rapidly 
attaining distinction in the musical world. The advantages 
he derived from the instruction of his preceptor contributed 
largely to his own gratification, and led him to receive a 
more extended and lucrative patronage. The opening of 
a new church in Sunderland, gave opportunity for the per- 
formance of his " maiden " production — an anthem, the rich 
harmony of which secured for him a perfect ovation among 
his friends, while it greatly added to his fame as a musician 
of talent and genius. The initiative to future distinction, if 
not to fortune, had thus been taken, and the after-career of the 
Swalwell boy promised to be a distinguished one. Invited 
to Scarborough, then, as now a fashionable resort, to officiate 
as conductor of the concerts and leader of the orchestra of 
the Theatre, Shield had ample opportunity for developing 
his musical taste. Among his associates were men of the 
highest professional repute, and here he formed the friend- 
ship of John Cunningham, a "respectable actor" belonging 
to Bates' company, who was also a poet of the pastoral 
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school, and many of whose productions Shield wedded to 
undying melody. 

Hitherto the Northern composer had only attained second 
honours in the musical world j but accident opened up a 
path to future fame by his engagement to fill a vacant seat 
at the Italian Opera, under the direction of Professors Fischer 
and Borghi. Subsequent to this, he was engaged as second 
violinist by Giardini; and, the season following, was ap- 
pointed first viola player by Cramer; which position he 
held for the long period of eighteen years. In 1778, he 
produced his opera of" the Flitch of Bacon," the performance 
of which confirmed his reputation as a dramatic composer, 
and secured for him the appointments of " Composer to 
Covent Garden Theatre," and " Musician in Ordinary to his 
Majesty George IV." This last at once opened up a field of 
lucrative engagements, and, in succession, he was engaged 
at " Bach and Abel's Concerts," the "Professional Concerts," 
the " Ladies' Friday Concerts," the " Sunday Concerts," and 
the "Wednesday Concert of Ancient Music." With the 
latter of these, however, his theatrical engagements interfered, 
and he was for a long time compelled to withdraw from 
concert employment, till an arrangement was made by which 
he could discharge the duties of both. 

During a brief sojourn at Taplow, in 1790, he had the 
good fortune to form the acquaintance of Haydn, the 
German composer, from whom, it is said, " he gained more 
important information in four days* communion with that 
founder of a style which has given fame to so many 
imitators, than ever he did by the best directed studies of 
any part of his life." 

Dissociated for such a length of time from the home of 
his youth, one would have believed the impressions of child- 
hood entirely forgotten. But it was not so» In 1791, he 
returned to the humble village of Swalwell, and sought 
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in the company of his aged mother to revive the associations 
of his early years, by administering to her wants and dis- 
playing towards her the tenderest solicitude and fondest 
affection. Here his professional spirit developed itself in 
making a collection of those airs which ar^ traditionally 
peculiar to the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland 
and Durham ; of which he says, " these hitherto neglected 
flights of fancy may serve to augment the collector's stock 
of printed rarities, and may perhaps prove conspicuous 
figures in the group of national melodies.*' 

In the autumn of the same year he went to Paris, 
accompanied by his friend Mr Ritson, a poet of some note, 
and during his sojourn there made the acquaintance of 
several eminent musicians belonging to the French Capital, 
as also of others who were countrymen of his own, and in- 
duced thither by a desire to increase their musical knowledge. 
Extending the sphere of his observation to i^taly, and making 
a tour through the classic " land of song," he settled in Rome 
for the purpose of perfecting his studies. On his return to 
England in 1792, he revived his connection with Covent 
Garden Theatre, but^ only for a short time ; a misunder- 
standing between him and Mr Harris inducing Shield 
to resign the appointment. This surrendering of place 
threw him more that ever upon his own resources ; but, while 
depriving him of one source of income, it opened up more 
lucrative avenues of employment. 

The " Master of the Musicians in Ordinary to the King," 
Sir William Parsons, having died in 181 7, no one was con- 
sidered so worthy to succeed him as William Shield, and 
when he attended at the Pavilion to express his gratitude 
for the appointment, the Prince Regent, it is said, addressed 
him thus, " My dear Shield, the place is your due ; your 
merits, independently of my regard, entitled you to it." 
Fairly installed in this office, he continued to be the object 
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of great esteem and kindness in the circle of the Royal 
household, till the day of his death, 2Sth January 1829. 

Of his private character we cannot speak too highly. 
Free from that pride and assumed dignity which are so 
much the characteristics of professional men, William 
Shield was natural in manner, sympathising in disposition, 
and generous in the bestowal of assistance when such was 
needed. Of his home-life when a boy, we cannot say much, 
owing to the early age at which he was compelled to go out 
into the world. That his filial affection was deep, however, 
none will deny who recalls the tender care with which he 
met his mother's wants, and supplied her every need. 
That he was deeply attached to the place of hi^ birth, may 
be inferred from his quitting the busy Metropolis for the rural 
quietude of SwalwelL That he was a good son and an affec- 
- tionate husband, let the following extract from one of his let- 
ters testify ;: — " I ought to be the happiest of mortals at home, 
as Mrs Shield is one of the best women in the world, and it 
is by her good management that I have been able to assist 
my mother, who laboured hard after the death of my father 
to give her four children a decent education. This power 
of contributing to her support, I consider as one of the 
greatest blessings that heaven has bestowed upon me." 
While he left his widow a competency for life, it is worthy of 
note that in his declining years Shield remembered his Royal 
patron, to whom " he bequeathed his fine tenor violin,"-as 
the most fitting acknowledgment of the favours of the past. 
That it was accepted, we need hardly Say, but only after its 
value in money had been paid over to the widow ; his 
Majesty's determination being thus expressed, " that she 
should be no sufferer by a bequest which so strongly proved 
the attachment and gratitude of his late faithful servant" 

Of Shield as a composer, it is almost unnecessary to 
speak ; his works bearing sufficient testimony to the genius 
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of the author. Appearing as he did at a time when the soil 
of our country was barren of any great musical productions, 
as an estimate of his merits take the following quotation 
from the "Quarterly Musical Review:" — "Late as he 
appeared, he struck out for himself a style of writing, pure, 
chaste, and original His great prominent characteristic, 
however, is simplicity. No composer has ever woven so 
few notes into such sweet and impressive melodies, while the 
construction of the bass and harmony is alike natural, easy, 
and unaffected. We cannot open one of his operas, with- 
out being instantly captivated with the quality of his 
music. In such delightful entertainments as * Marian' and 
* Rosina,' his airs breathe all the freshness, and purity, and 
beauty of rural life ; though the more ornamented and diffi- 
cult parts are carried far beyond the common style of 
bravura. Shield appears to have been singularly fortunate 
in the great compass and ability of the female singers for 
whom he wrote his airs of execution. Perhaps no writer is 
so remarkable for songs containing so much that is strictly 
national. After Purcell, we consider Shield to be the finest 
and most perfect example of really English writers. Ballads, 
in all the different modes of sentiment and description, 
abound in his operas. Sea and hunting songs, the rural 
ditty, the convivial song and glee, the sweet sentimental 
ballad, are so frequent, that, indeed, with the occasional 
interposition of songs of execution, they may be said to 
make up the customary and continual alterations from air to 
air. As much of Shield's music will descend to posterity, 
carrying with it the intrinsic marks of English genius, as 
those of any other writer since the days of Arne. As a 
whole we have found nothing superior to *Rosina.' His 
works are very numerous, though in many of his pieces he 
has availed himself with felicity of popular airs, and of 
selections from Handel and foreign composers." 
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To enumerate all his compositions would be out of place, 
yet we cannot but quote the names of a few. Among the 
rural operas in which his peculiar taste showed itself, may 
be found, " The Poor Soldier,'' ** Marian," " The Farmer," 
and " The Woodman," To the class of operatic plays he 
contributed "Robin Hood,'' " Fontainbleau," "The High- 
land Reel,*' and " Lock and Key ; " while his more fugitive 
but no less successful efiforts may be given thus : " A Sigh 
best expresses the Passion of Love," "The Thorn," 
**0 bring me Wine," "The Wolf," "The Heaving of the 
Lead," "The Post Captain," " Old Towler," and "Down 
the Bourne and through the Mead ; " names of songs and 
ballads no doubt familiar to many of our readers, who never 
till now thought that their composer was a "Tyneside 
Celebrity." In life he was beloved, and in death lamented. 
His remains were interred, beside the dust ol England's 
noblest and most gifted sons, in Westminster Abbey. 
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CHARLES A VISON. 

HTHE Church of St Nicholas, patron saint of mariners, 
•*■ is not only the Mother-church of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and fertile of Ecclesiastical reminiscences, but preg- 
nant with historical associations connected with the town 
and district. Her walls enshrine the remains of Tyneside's 
great and good of a past age. From her pulpit, John 
Knox, the Reformer of Scotland, denounced superstition 
and monasticism; while Dr Jackson, the accomplished 
scholar and one of the Fathers of the Church of England, 
proclaimed Prelacy to be of Divine appointment. The 
names also of Dr Jennison, the great Nonconformist, John 
March, the pious and eloquent preacher, and Dr Brown, 
the satirist, poet, musician, and painter, appear in the long 
roll of her vicars. It is not, however, our province to deal 
in this sketch with any former clerical overseer of the parish 
of Newcastle. We have simply to direct the attention of 
our readers to a distinguished musician who, more than a . 
century ago, served the Church of St Nicholas in a lay 
capacity, as the director and leader of its praise. 

Antecedent to Shield, whose career we have just noticed, 
and of considerable repute among the musical celebrities of 
the period, we find the name of Charles Avison. He was 
also a native of Newcastle, where he was bom about the 
year 1720. Of his early life very little is known, owing, 
no doubt, to the fact that he left the place of his nativity 
when very young, to prosecute his professional studies in 
Italy. His sojourn in that country, however, would appear 
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to have been of great benefit to the young musician, for 
on his return to Newcastle, at the age of sixteen, he was 
qualified to discharge the duties of organist at St John's 
Church, to which office he was then appointed. Shortly 
after, a vacancy having occurred by the retirement of 
Thomas Powell, the organist of St Nicholas' Church, 
Avison resigned his position at St John's, and succeeded to 
the more lucrative one connected with the oldest and 
superior church of his native town. This he held for the 
long period of thirty- four years, when he was succeeded by 
his son, Edward Avison, in the year 1770. 

For upwards of sixteen years after his appointment to St 
Nicholas', Charles Avison pursued his professional practice 
with untiring zeal j but, beyond the precincts of his own 
neighbourhood, his reputation as a musician was but little 
known. An ardent desire to master the intricacies of the 
science, to the study of which he had devoted his life, 
caused him to place himself under the tuition of Geminiani, 
one of the most noted musical professors of that period. 
The discipline and careful training of that celebrated master, 
conjoined to his experience at the Italian school and a 
considerable practice as a teacher in Newcastle, gave him 
confidence to enter the lists as a candidate for fame as a 
theorist. In 1752, he published an "Essay on Musical 
Expression,^' which exhibited an intimate knowledge and 
appreciation of the value of the subject of which it treated. 
In spite of some adverse criticism to which the reflections 
of the essayist were subjected, this first effort of Avison at 
authorship met with general approbation as a musical trea- 
tise, and success in a pecuniary sense. In the year after its 
first publication, it passed into a second edition, accom- 
panied by an ingenious epistle on the " Music of the 
Ancients," firom the pen of John Jortin, D.D., the eminent 
scholar and divine. Of the value of the work as a contri- 
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bution to the musical literature of the country, there has 
been ample acknowledgment, although, perhaps, its beauty 
has been somewhat marred by excessive respect being paid 
in its pages to the merits of Marcello and GeminianL To 
the fact that Avison adapted the music of the former of 
these composers to the Enghsh Church Service, may be 
attributed in some degree the high admiration he expressed 
for the works of Marcello ; while his personal esteem for 
Geminiani, who was his teacher and friend, may sometimes 
have led him to lay undue stress upon the attainments of 
the latter, to the detriment of the professional reputation 
even of greater men. But be this as it may, Avison's 
essay — to quote the language of a writer in the Harmonicon 
— " attracted the notice not only of the dilettanti^ but of 
general readers; for, being written in easy and rather 
elegant style, avoiding as much as possible all terms purely 
technical, and treating the subject in a mamier that ren- 
dered it interesting to the philosophical inquirer into the 
rationale of composition — it filled up, for a time at least, a 
chasm in literature, and not only laid down rules for the 
guidance of the composer — that is to say, the composer 
capable of thinking — but furnished the lover of music with 
some means of reasoning in an art that afforded him plea- 
sure, for which he had, till then, been unable to account on 
anything like fixed principles." 

As a composer, Charles Avison followed a path that 
may be said to have been peculiarly his own ; for while 
devoting a considerable amount of' time and attention to 
the production of music for his favourite instrument, the 
violin, his taste appears to have developed itself largely in 
the arrangement of sonatas for the harpsichord and violin — 
a species of composition but little known in England before 
his time, and which he produced with the readiest facility. 
In the construction of the " parts " for the harpsichord, in his 
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sonatas, he adopted as his model, Rameau, the " Newton of 
harmony,'* as he has been termed, than whom a more pains- 
taking and careful analyst of the laws of harmonics could 
not possibly have been found. Of his music for the vioHn, uj)- 
wards of forty concertos have been known to be in existence 
within the last forty years ; and it is not a little flattering to 
the genius of Avison that these latter compositions— 
though only partially recognised on their first appearance 
in the musical world — were nevertheless received and 
highly appreciated at the Concerts of Ancient Music in 
Newcastle, at which Shield, his fellow townsman, assumed 
such a prominent position upwards of twenty years after- 
wards. Nor is it any ordinary compliment to his 
qualifications as a composer, to record the fact that his 
concertos have formed subjects for the study and practice 
of many of the most celebrated violinists who have 
appeared since his day. 

Speaking in general terms, Avison's music may be 
regarded as of a very high type. While in some instances 
it lacks to some extent, perhaps, the more substantial 
features which characterise the productions of some of his 
contemporaries, in construction it is usually of a light, 
elegant and melodious nature. In his orchestral " arrange- 
ments" he usually dispensed with the use of the harpsichord, 
and thereby, to some extent, subtracted from the fulness 
and richness of otherwise beautiful compositions. Still it 
cannot be doubted that Charles Avison produced specimens 
of the ** Divine Art," that entitle their composer to rank 
as one of the Celebrities of his town and district He 
quitted this scene of existence. May lo, 1770. 

Some idea of Avison's enthusiasm as a musician may be 
formed from the fact that, in 1748, he advanced upwards of 
;^ioo for the purpose of repairing the first ofgan he had 
officiated at in Newcastle ; with the stipulation that the 
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congregation of St John's Church should make up the 
balance required to perfect the instrument — about jQ^o — 
and allow him to appoint a new organist. This was . 
thankfully acceded to, the repairs were successfully com- 
pleted, and Charles Avison, junior, was appointed to the 
office by his talented and delighted father. 

In private life Charles Avison was highly esteemed by a 
number of personal friends, and admired by a large circle 
of professional acquaintances. Shrewd, sensible, and plair- 
spoken, his manner was also polished and agreeable. The 
great violinist, Giardini, appreciated him alike for his high 
attainments as an instrumentalist, and his social, happy 
disposition. By his old preceptor, Geminiani, he was 
respected to the end, as the following anecdote, given in 
^'Sykes* Local Records" and with which we conclude, 
will abundantly testify : — " On his road from Edinburgh, in 
December 1760, Geminiani paid Mr Avison, whom he had 
not seen for many years, a visit. This venerable composer, 
then aged eighty-eight, was so much delighted with the 
performance of Mr Avison's son (thirteen years old) upon 
the harpsichord, that he took him to his arms with a^n 
earnestness which affected them both ; then, turning to his 
father, he said, * my friend, I love all your productions ; you 
are my heir j this boy will be yours ; take care of him. To 
raise up geniuses like him, is the only way to perpetuate 
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WILLIAM TURNER. 

n^HREE hundred yeans have passed away, with their 
■*• hopes and perplexities, pleasures and trials, joys and 
sorrows, since the " Father of English Physicke '* quitted 
the scene of his many labours and untiring research. To 
the majority of our readers, therefore, the name of William 
Turner may now appear for the first time upon the page of 
biography, and, while we are proud to claim and record it 
as that of a " Tyneside Celebrity " of a long-past generation, 
it will afford us gratification to know that in giving informa- 
tion as to the birthplace, profession, and repute of William 
Turner, we are supplying what may not be very generally 
known. At any rate, the fame he acquired as an earnest 
student of what has subsequently become a highly impor- 
tant science in Natural History, is pf itself ample justifica- 
tion for his memoir appearing in our present work. 

In the romantic little town of Morpeth, Dr Turner first 
saw the light of heaven. . The exact date of his birth and 
the circumstances in which he was born, are matters of 
obscurity ; but subse.quejt chronology enables us to guess 
pretty correctly at the former, while the fact of his having 
been sent to the University of Cambridge to complete his 
education, affords some guarantee as to the respectability of 
the latter. At the great seat of learning just named, he was 
a student under the fostering care of the gifted and saintly 
Latimer; many of whose religious opinions the young 
alumnus embraced, and advocated throughout his life. He 
became the friend of Ridley, also, and was so much influ- 
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enced by the power of Divine truth as presented by that 
noble martyr to our holy religion, that he became one of the 
travelling preachers of the Protestant doctrines, and suflfered 
the pains and penalties of persecution and imprisonment 
for propagating them. With a desire, however, to remove 
himself from the treacherous designs of the notorious. Bishop 
Gardiner, whose malice was ever directed against the evan- 
gelistic Teachers of the Reformed Faith, Turner fled to 
Italy and sojourned for a considerable time at Ferrara, where 
he studied the healing art, and took the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine. 

It is difficult to conjecture whether Turner became first 
enamoured of that science, to which he devoted so much 
studious application, during his expatriation from his native 
land, or whether the grand scenery of his own Northumbrian 
home awakened that spirit of anxious inquiry which led him 
to introduce and systematise the study of Botany ; thus 
rendering its rudiments more easy of attainment by those 
who might be actuated by desires kindred to his own. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that while he pursued, with all the zeal of 
an energetic nature, those acquirements essential to the 
profession he had chosen, much time was spent by him in 
the most diligent research, to the end that he might become 
intimately acquainted with that most interesting department 
of Natural History we have named. 

From Italy he removed to Germany, where he resided 
till the accession of Edward VL; but the leaning of the 
young king towards the Protestant faith, together with his 
professed sympathy for the Reformers, induced Dr Turner 
to return to England, where, with a heart deeply imbued 
.with religious fervour, he again applied himself to preaching. 
So zealous was he in his revived labours as an evangelist, 
that several important benefices were in succession bestowed 
upon him, one of these being the Deanery of Wells. But 
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while discharging with conscientious devotion the duties of 
his sacred office, he continued an earnest student and fol- 
lower of the Esculapian art ; alleviating the distresses of 
suffering humanity whenever opportunity offered, and dis- 
pensing healing benefactions to all who came within his 
reach. Nor was he without distinction in his profession, 
for we find that he filled the merited position of Physician 
to the Duke of Somerset. 

The declining health of " the good king," being ominous 
of a succession at variance with Turner's religious belief, 
caused our famous physician and reformer again to seek an 
asylum on the continent, that he might be free from what 
he considered the dangerous tenets of a false faith, as well as 
the persecutions inevitably impending over all who had taken 
any prominent part in the dissemination of the doctrines of 
the Reformation. Nor do we think that this step to any 
extent militates against his devotion to the Protestant cause. 
The state of the country, in view of the near accession of 
a sovereign closely allied to Catholicism, was not by any 
means favourable to the advancement of the reformed 
religion; as the majority of those in office and power were of 
the same faith as the princess who was to succeed to the 
throne. Besides, opportunity was not wanting for dissemin- 
ating what he believed to be the truth, in another sphere, 
where he might do so with more advantage to the cause he 
loved so well. While, therefore, it is clear that Turner in no 
way courted the distinction of martyrdom for the faith he 
professed, but preferred rather to steer an easier and a safer 
course in seeking refuge from approaching persecution ; by 
the line of conduct he adopted, his invaluable services were, 
for a much longer period, secured alike to Protestantism 
and suffering humanity. 

On the death of Queen Mary, in 1558, Dr Turner returned 
for the second time to England, and, we are informed by 
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one of his biographers, " recovered his Church preferment*' 
Nor is it at all difficult to estimate the motive that induced 
him, along with many others, to re-rseek freedom and the 
rights of citizenship which had been, with merciless rigour, 
denied to the adherents of the Protestant religion during 
Mary's ** reign of terror." For with the life of that mon- 
arch terminated, also, the acknowledged dominion of the 
Papacy in this country, and, under the genial influences of 
their adopted faith and protected by the laws of the nation, 
the Reformers could now worship under their " own vine 
and fig tree," being alone answerable for their religious be- 
lief and the manner of their worship, to their consciences 
and their God. 

It is much to be regretted that the accounts concerning 
Turner's life are so barren of facts ; but ^uch is the case. 
We have been unable to discover any reliable information 
regarding the interesting period of his childhood ; how and 
where he spent his youth ; whether educated at one of the 
seminaries of his native town, or a scholar at the then but 
recently established Grammar School of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Our first acquaintance with him is as a Student at 
Cambridge University, where he distinguished himself alike 
by his attainments as a linguist, an orator, and a poet. 
Having adopted medicine as a profession during his sojourn 
in the south of Europe, he no doubt realised the necessity 
of making himself acquainted with Botany, as an aid to the 
successful prosecution of his studies, and to enable him to 
exercise his professional skill in a manner calculated to 
secure to himself fame as a physician. But here diffi- 
culties of no ordinary kind presented themselves. Hither- 
to Botany, as a science, had neither been organised nor 
considered, and it remained for Dr Turner, therefore, to 
discover the beauties of the English flora, and arrange them, 
to some extent at least, in that harmonious and beautiful 
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order in which these are classified. To him there was a 
"pleasure in the pathless wood," unknown to many. The 
modest daisy that opened its petals, glistening with morning 
dew, unfolded a beauty greater far in his estimation, than 
that of the costly diadem upon regal brow. The lowly 
moss that covered the foot of some giant of the forest, had 
charms in his eyes, far surpassing those of the most gorgeous 
structure reared by the art or ingenuity of man. The humble 
fern that nestled in its rocky home, led his eager hand to 
seciure it as a gem richer far to him, than those of eastem 
lands. Nature, in her countless forms of vegetation, was to 
William Turner truly a preceptress, at whose feet he was 
a devoted, gifted, yet unassuming scholar. 

As the first who treated Botany as a science, therefore, 
we think the name of William Turner is entitled to be 
recorded among the number of our local Celebrities. His 
** Herbal," written in folio, was published in three divisions. 
The first appeared in 155 1, at London ; the second, in 1562, 
at Cologne ; and a complete' edition — containing those 
divisions previously published, together with a third — also 
at Cologne, in 1568. 

But not only in the sphere of Botany did Turner exhibit 
the fruits of his native energy and high intellectual qualities. 
He was the first to devote scientific attention to Ornithology 
in this country, and he left behind him several valuable 
contributions to that subject, which had fallen from his pen at 
different periods of his life. In the year 1554, he published 
at Cologne, " A Brief and Concise History of the Principal 
Birds of which mention is made by Pliny and Aristotle." 
That work elicited the high approbation of Conrad Gesner, 
the celebrated Swiss naturalist, who was contemporary 
with Turner, and himself an author of high standing on 
the same subject. The kindred sciences of Ichthyology and 
Mineralogy also received a considerable share of Turner's 
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Studious regard ; but none of his literary productions on these 
themes appear to have met with such cordial recognition from 
the scientific world, as did his greater works on Ornithology 
and Botany. 

Bom about the beginning of the sixteenth century, he 
became famous as an Evangelistic Reformer, Physician, and 
Naturalist, and died in the year 1568. 
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THOMAS GIBSON. 

T^HREE centuries ago ! What mighty changes have 
^ taken place in this world, and country, and district of 
ours since then ! How greatly have the forms and uses of 
inanimate matter been altered I To what a large extent 
have the purposes to which it may be directed been multi- 
plied 1 Great achievements, and consequent changes, have 
been accomplished by the study and skill, the ingenuity and 
industry of man. Learning, art, and science, in one or 
another of their many shapes, enter into the curcumstances 
of human existence in these days, to a degree unthought of 
by those who lived and played their part three hundred 
years ago. Then as now, however, Tyneside possessed her 
men of mark ; men who owed their rise to distinction and 
honours to the same causes which have 'contributed, in 
more recpnt times, to the elevation and fame of so many of 
our Northern fellow-countrymen. But while we are proud 
to be able to realise and record the fact that intellectual 
power, energy of disposition, and faithfulness to purpose 
conspicuously appear in the biographies of our " Tyneside 
Celebrities " of a long-past generation, we much regret that 
the characters in which these were written have become fainter 
and more illegible, the farther they have receded into the 
vortex of the past. Such is unfortunately the case with 
regard to the Hfe of him who forms the subject of our 
present brief sketch. Of Thomas Gibson, now Httle more 
is known than that he was ** A Printer, famous in the si5c- 
teenth century for the studies of Physic, Divinity, History, 
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and Botany/'* But while we are sorry that our information 
regarding him is so scant and void of particulars, we are 
consoled, in a measure, by the reflection that the career of a 
Caesar might be summed up in words as few and pointed — 
the exploits of an Alexander, in a sentence as short and 
forcible. 

Contemporary with Dr William Turner, a sketch of whose 
life we have just given, we find the name of Thom^ 
Gibson or Gybson, who was also a native of the picturesque 
and pleasantly situated town of Morpeth. But concerning 
the latter we have had even fewer particulars handed down 
to us, than have been preserved in the case of his dis- 
tinguished fellow-townsman. * We are not informed as to 
the year of his birth and the place where he received the 
rudiments of education. Still it is more than probable 
that .he too was bom about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and that he was first placed under the tutorial 
charge of a Northumbrian dominie, previous to his removal 
to the classic precincts of Cambridge. That he was a student 
at that University, we have ample proof from history and 
in the peculiar development of his character and tastes in 
after-life, as well as from the fact that he became a steady 
adherent and zealous promulgator of the faith as pro- 
pounded and suffered for by Latimer and Ridley. Drinking 
of the same stream of Divine truth that refreshed and 
cheered the souls ot England's Martyr-Bishops in their 
most direful hours of persecution and agony, it is not 
surprising that Gibson became imbued with an earnest evan- 
gelistic spirit, which he consecrated to the cause of the 
Reformation, or that he proved himself a redoubtable cham- 
pion of the truths of Protestantism. 

Though he was engaged in large practice as a physician, 

* Watt's *' Bibliotheca Britannica." 
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and devoted much of his spare time to the study of subjects 
closely allied to the healing-art, he appears to have attained 
to greater excellence as a controversialist on religious 
questions, than as a doctor of medicine who was celebrated 
as having given scope and character to any particular 
branch of that profession. Like his townsman, Dr Turner, 
he stood out in bold relief as a Protestant Evangelist, and 
consecrated the powers of a thoughtful mind and brilliant 
intellect, to the advocacy of religious principles and spiritual 
truths that are now the glory of our country. . Following in 
the footsteps of Ridley and Turner, he denounced, with un- 
compromising zeal, the. errors of Popery, and hurled the 
invectives of his pious indignation against the forms and 
practices of what he believed to be a spurious religion, 
wherever and whenever opportunity offered. With such 
resolution and fervour did he prosecute his crusade as an 
itinerant preacher, that he was denounced as a seditious 
heretic by the papal clergy, while the civil power was called 
upon to prevent and deter him from fulfilling the duties of 
an Evangehst, by a persecution which resulted in the 
expatriation or death of many of the best and most gifted 
of his contemporaries. To escape the peril that threatened 
to destroy him, Dr Gibson fled to the Continent, where he 
resided until the death of Queen Mary removed tlie cause 
of his fear and banishment. 

In the year 1558, Dr Gibson returned to England, where 
he continued to prosecute with great zeal the work of a 
Reformer, till the time of his decease. His evangelistic 
labours, however, did not prevent him from devoting 
considerable attention and study to his profession as a 
physician, and the science of Botany which might be said 
to be then in its infancy. He was the author, printer and 
publisher of *'The Great Herball;*' a work that gave 
evidence of his patient research as a thoughtful scholar and 
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Student of nature. It first appeared in the year 1539, and 
served, in no mean degree, to direct and influence the 
scientific prosecution of what has become a most valuable 
and highly interesting subject in the great field of natural 
history. We are inclined to the belief, that frequent inter- 
course with Dr Turner impressed the mind of Gibson with 
a sense of the importance of a knowledge of Botany, as an 
adjunct study to the science of Medicine. 

As a theological author, Thomas Gibson attained con- 
siderable repute ; while he occupied a prominent place as a 
contributor to the polemical writings of the period in which 
he lived. He printed and published at London, in 1535, 
his " Concordance of the NeV Testament : a work most 
necessary to be had in the hands of all such as desire 
the communication of any place contained in the New 
Testament" In the following year appeared " A Treatise 
Behooveful to Preserve the People from Pestilence, " also 
from his pen ; while he directed the full force of his intel-- 
lectual energy against the Romish Church, by the publication 
of his " Briefe Chronicle of the Bishops of Rome's Bless- 
ynge, *' and " The sum of the Actcs and Decrees made by 
divers Bishops of Rome." His principal work against 
Catholicism, however, was one entitled, " The Treasons of 
the Prelates since the Conquest," and it secured for him 
considerable reputation among the adherents and advocates 
of both religious creeds. After a life devoted to the cause 
of the Protestant Reformation, and marked by earnest 
labour in the interests of science, Thomas Gibson passed 
to his rest He died at London in the year 1562. 
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WILLIAM HEWSON. 

T^HE eminent and celebrated discoverer of the Lymphatic 
^ System in animals, William Hewatson or Hewson,* 
was born on the 14th November 1739, at Hexham, where 
his father had a good practice as a surgeon and apothecary. 
At an early age he was sent to the Grammar School of that 
town, then under the care of the Rev. Mr Browne. When 
there he gave such indications of talent, as induced his 
parents to determine that he should adopt the practice of 
Medicine as his future profession. Upon leaving school 
he entered the laboratory of his father, and soon acquired 
such an intimate knowledge of pharmacy as enabled him 
to be of great assistance, not only in preparing and dispen- 
sing medicines, but in the more responsible work of visiting 
his father's patients. After a few years spent in this way, 
he removed to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and entered into an 
engagement with Mr Lambert, an eminent surgeon there, 
under whose care he attained a degree of proficiency, more 
especially in the study of Anatomy, worthy of one more 
advanced in years. On his removal to London he enrolled 
himself in the classes of Dr John Hunter, than whom a more 
celebrated anatomist could not be found ; while so much 
was that gentleman impressed with the superior qualifications 
of his pupil that, on going abroad on professional duties, 
he unhesitatingly left Hewson in charge not only of his 

* " His family name was ' Hewatson^* which the inhabitants of 
London, from their habits of abbreviation, pronounced * Hewson,* and 
he wrote it to suit their mode of pronunciation," — Mackenzie, 
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pupils but his patients. Such a tribute of appreciation of 
his merits, paid by one who in point of fame far outshone 
his compeers, could not but have a very beneficial effect on 
the mind of the young Northumbrian, and it inspired him 
with that devotion to his profession which did not fail to 
meet witli a commensurate reward. The following quotation 
from the pen of one of his biographers, indeed, shows no . 
insignificant estimate of his attainments. It is said, " he 
gained money at an age when most students in surgery are 
spending it" But the distinction that had been conferred 
upon him by his master, in no way prevented him from pro- 
secuting with zealous ardour the learning necessary to the 
profession he had adopted ; for, in addition to those duties 
which he discharged for Dr Hunter, he attended the lectures 
at Guy's and St Thomas' Hospitals, and gave such mani- 
festations of superiority over his fellow-students that Dr Wm. 
Hunter, brother of his patron, took him into partnership. 

Desirous of extending his professional knowledge, he 
visited several of the Continental schools and many of the 
French hospitals, where he had every opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the systems of the most eminent 
physicians. Returning to England, Hewson took up his 
residence on the coast of Sussex, where, according to one of 
his biographers, "he made his discovery of the Lymphatic 
System, his account of which obtained him the prize medal 
of the Royal Society, of which he was about the same time 
chosen a member." Up to this time, his connection with 
Dr Wm. Hunter had been of the most intimate kind, but an 
incident happened which darkened the sunshine of their 
friendship. In 1770, we are informed, he married a Miss 
Stephenson ; an event which occasioned his separation from 
Dr Hunter, who, it is said, had a feeling of professional 
jealousy towards Hewson, for he refused, on their partnership 
being dissolved, to allow the latter to make use of any of their 
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anatomical preparations, which by agreement were to become 
the individual property of the former. Such an occurrence 
was, to say the least of it, singularly unfortunate for the 
young medical practitioner, and, however much it may have 
been justifiable on the ground of the agreement made, does 
not appear a ver}' graceful act on the part of Dr Hunter. 
Looking at the matter in whatever way we will, it discovers 
envy of Hewson's superior attainments, and an attempt to 
crush that, spirit which was one of his richest possessions. 
While, however, a disunion took place of those interests which 
had hitherto been kindred, that misfortune seems to have 
evoked, in no ordinary degree, the manliness and courage, 
the industry and perseverance of the young surgeon. 

But a short time elapsed ere Mr Hewson had succeeded 
in making a collection which enabled him to form classes of 
his own in Craven Street, London, where, from his hard- 
- won earnings, he had built a lecture-room for the purpose. 
Nor were his efforts in this respect unrewarded. The 
gradual growth of his reputation soon filled the benches, 
and saw the tables of his anatomical theatre surrounded by 
students who preferred his prelections to those of his former 
partner. While thus engaged as a Lecturer, he was by no 
means dependent upon this branch of his profession. On 
the contrary, his great repute as a surgeon had gained for 
him one of the most lucrative practices in the metropolis, 
and as a medical adviser his career bade fair to surpass that 
of many of his contemporaries. In the year 1 771, he was, 
says Hutchinson, " chosen Fellow of the Royal Society, 
having obtained the Copleian Prize Medal for his researches 
relative to the absorbent system in birds and fishes." Over- 
exertion, however, began to tell upon his constitution, and 
having received a wound while engaged in the dissection 
of a putrid subject, fever supervened, from which he died, 
I St May 1774, at the early age of thirty-five. 
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One cannot read the story of William Hewson's life, 
without being impressed with the fact that he had entered 
on a career which promised to add not a little credit to his 
name, and honour to the place of his birth. Sufficient, 
however, has been shown of his professional skill to justify 
our having taken notice of him as a Celebrity of Tyneside j 
while the Xxying circumstances in which he was placed, 
enabled him to exemplify clearly some of the distinguishing 
features of our Northern character. In private life he was 
much esteemed, not only for the kindness of his disposi- 
tion but for the lively conversational powers he possessed. 
Among his personal friends he reckoned not a few of the 
most eminent men of the period. Dr John Pringle was one 
of his earliest patrons and admirers. Dr Haller, Professor 
of Physic in the University of Leyden, was on terms of the 
closest intimacy with him. Dr Simmons, quoting the words 
of Hewson's widow, says of him, " A better son and hus- 
band, or a fonder father than Mr Hewson, never existed." 
Dr Franklin was the home visitor and companion in his 
family circle. As a practitioner, we have already seen that 
he occupied a high place. As a lecturer on anatomy, few 
have excelled if many have equalled him. As a contributor 
to medical science, he was the author of an " Experimental 
Inquiry into the Properties of the Blood," one part of which 
appears in the sixtieth volume of the "Philosophical 
Transactions," while another he dedicated to Sir John Pringle. 
His " Lymphatic System," already alluded to, was published 
with plates in the year of his death ; while his name is not 
unfrequently associated with that of the illustrious Harvey, 
on account of his intimate knowledge of the nature of the 
circulation of the blood. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT MEN. 

I. 

T_J AVING thus brought under the reader's notice a con- 
siderable number of the more distmguished sons of 
genius, who ascended the hill of fame in days gone by, we 
now propose, before passing on to look at a few living men 
of mark, briefly to glance at some other figures which also 
attracted, and deserved to attract, attention in former times. 
It is not given to every man to become " the observed of all 
observers " in the department of life to which he may have 
devoted himself. " There is one glory of the moon and 
another of the sun." And the same truth is likewise found 
to hold good in the world of human character, action, and 
thought If the " diamond that lights up the secret mine " 
serves a purpose as real, in proportion to its magnitude, 
as does the costly Koh-i-Noor — if the glimmering star that 
guides the mariner on the trackless deep secures a triumph 
infinitely greater than that always achieved by the lustrous 
" Queen of light/' it is even so with our representative men 
of Tyneside. Different circumstances and opportunities 
evoked different features of character, which necessarily 
met with different results. For while on the one hand we 
find some occupying the first positions in the history of 
their country, on the other we discover many who appear 
as local luminaries alone, and yet so moving in their Hmitdd 
spheres as to afford ample evidence of that self-reliant inde- 
pendence and dignity, so intimately associated with the 
district which gave them birth. 
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Preserving the same arrangement, then, which has been 
observed in the preceding pages, 

Politicians 

claim our attention at the outset. Here we may seem to 
tread upon barren and unfruitful ground ; for, as many may 
be inclined to observe, we have furnished no leading states- 
men since the days when John Scott sat upon the Woolsack, 
or Earl Grey achieved his triumph of 1832. But while 
this is to a great extent true, we cannot acknowledge that 
it is absolutely so. The names of such men as Ridley and 
Brandling we cannot justly eliminate from our collection of 
"Tyneside Celebrities;" for, though the tenure of their 
seats was characterised by no very prominent events, so far 
as great achievements and " gushing eloquence '* are con- 
cerned, still the fact that whatever talent they possessed was 
indigenous, fairly entitles them to a claim upon our con- 
sideration. Bom on the banks of the " Coaly River,** we 
have a right to be proud of them, even in the quiet Parlia- 
mentary orbit in which they moved. Their position in life 
was, no doubt, favourable to that other position they were 
called upon to occupy as representatives in the legislative 
council of their country ; but, had they not been distin- 
guished for a more than ordinary share of that shrewdness, 
earnestness of purpose, and business-like capacity, which 
constitute prime elements in our Northern character, they 
never would have found an entrance within the walls of 
St Stephen's. Educated at our Grammar School, and asso- 
ciated in their boyhood with many who, in different spheres, 
acquired credit and renown, we cannot but look upon them 
as forming a local link in that great chain of events which 
serves to furnish the history of our country. Resident in 
the immediate suburbs of our **grey metropolis,*' boih 
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showed an equal interest in her municipal, commercial, and 
ecclesiastical polity, and gave unmistakable evidences of 
their loyalty to " King and Constitution," by the faithful 
discharge of those military duties to which they were 
respectively called. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley was, upon three different 
occasions, unanimously elected to the civic dignity of 
Mayor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and his aptitude for the 
functions of that office, as well as his unwearied zeal 
on behalf of all that was calculated to conduce to the 
welfare of the community, so influenced the public mind 
that, on the resignation of his father in 1774, he was elec- 
ted Parliamentary representative for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which duty he discharged during eight successive Parlia- 
ments, extending over a period of thirty-eight years. As a 
further proof of the esteem in which he was held by his 
fellow townsmen, he was appointed " Governor of the Com- 
pany of Merchant Adventurers ; " a position merely honor- 
ary, no doubt, but one in which his lengthened tenure of 
office sufficiently testified to the wisdom and prudence he 
brought to bear upon the deliberations of that fraternity. 
Nor in the ecclesiastical history of the period is his name 
without a place — his connection, as Vice-President, with the 
Bible Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and its vicinity, 
instituted in 1809, of itself affording ample evidence of the 
interest he took in elevating the lapsed masses of society by 
means of religious instruction. Of his military career it 
would, at present, serve no good purpose to speak. Suffice 
it to say, that in the presentation of a magnificent piece of 
plate, valued at jQzS^i made to him by the officers and 
men under his command, a true indication of the esteem in 
which he was held may be found. Looked at as we will, 
the life and character of Sir Matthew White Ridley stands out 
in bold relief, attracting not only the attention of his fellow- 
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•townsmen, but claiming also a high place in the records 
of the local historian. Few of his contemporaries, indeed, 
received so many flattering testimonies from all classes of 
society, as did this scion of a noble house ; but fewer far 
the number whose memory is cherished by such a couplet 
as that engraved on his monument, executed by Flaxman, 
which adorns the nave of St Nicholas' church — 
** He lived respected and beloved : 
He died universally lamented." 

Char;.es John Brandling, Esq., was, in political and mili- 
tary circles, the subject of similar esteem and respect as his 
contemporary. Sir Matthew White Ridley. ' It is true that 
he neither sought nor occupied any position in our local 
parliament, and in this respect failed to figure so promi- 
nently before his fellow-townsmen, as did the Baronet of 
Heaton. His qualifications, however, were neither unknown 
nor unappreciated; for, in 1802, we find him chosen to 
succeed his father in the representation of Northumberland, 
and in this capacity he so distinguished himself as to secure 
the cordial support of his constituency on the occasion of 
four successive elections. With little more than mere con- 
tinuity and faithfulness of service to commend him to our 
notice as a politician, it is as Commander of the Northum- 
berland and Newcastle Volunteer Cavalry that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brandling appears to most advantage, his efforts on 
behalf of the regiment eliciting from its members the 
presentation of a magnificent gold vase, weighing upwards 
of 300 ounces. Such a circumstance is well calculated to 
impress us with the estimation in which, as a gentleman, a 
politician, and a soldier, Mr Brandling was held; but 
infinitely more so is the touching record of his death and 
interment, as contained in the local papers of the time. 

Sir Cressweli, Cresswell, Knight, the distinguished 
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lawyer and judge, was bom in the Bigg Market, New- 
castle, and is worthy of being claimed as another of the 
eminent men whose abilities, and th^e use they made of 
them, have shed a lustre upon the town of their birth. 
After the usual preparation, he was sent to Cambridge, 
and having completed his University education, he entered 
one of the superior Inns of Court. In due time he 
was called to the Bar. Having relatives and numerous 
personal friends in the Nprth, he naturally chose the 
Northern Circuit as the sphere in which to employ his 
legal attainments. Among his learned colleagues may 
be mentioned Mr, afterwards Lord Brougham; Mr Scarlett 
afterwards- Lord Abinger ; and Mr Williams, who was 
eventually elevated to the Bench. Mr Cresswell was not 
long in attracting attention and achieving success. In 
course of time he became Leader of the circuit, and held his 
first brief in a special jury trial relative to a shipping case. 
Having spent some of his early days at Cresswell, the 
residence of his brother, Mr A. J. B. Cresswell, and at 
Newbiggin-by-the-sea, in our own neighbourhood — ^where he 
freely mixed with the hardy fishermen of this bleak and 
rugged portion of the north-east coast — he speedily became 
conversantVith nautical affairs and sea-faring technicalities. 
All these proved of valuable service to the young Advocate, 
who then won his first spurs by securing a verdict for his 
clients. Afler this, he occupied the place of leading 
counsel in nearly all maritime cases brought before the 
courts. He became Recorder of Hull, obtained the silk- 
gown as Queen's Counsel, and still continued to lead the 
circuit with great ability. He had not a very extensive 
practice in London as a chamber Barrister, but he laboured 
assiduously as a reporter of Law Decisions, until there are 
few lawyers who do not possess the numerous volumes of 
" Bamewell and Cresswell.'* When at the height of his 
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fame, he was, as a Tory, returned M.P. for Liverpool, in 
conjunction with Lord Sandon, and awarded his support to 
Sir Robert PeeL After remaining in Parliament a few 
years, he became a Puisne Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and when the Court of Probate and Divorce was 
established, he was the first Judge appointed to preside over 
it. He held that position for some years, and gave decisions 
in numerous cases brought before him which involved the 
most delicate, impartial, and astute treatment ; while we 
believe none of his judgments have ever been re-contested of 
set aside. But his constitution not being robust, and his 
duties being very heavy, his health at last gave way, and he 
died at a comparatively early age. In politics, he was a 
Conservative; in religion, a Churchman. His brother, 
who for some time represented North Northumberland in 
Parliament, is still living, and it was Sir Cresswell's invariable 
custom when on circuit, to sojourn for a day or two in the 
locality where he had spent his early years, and where his 
kind and urbane manners had made him an universal 
favourite with rich and poor alike. 

Divines. 

While it is true that few names, peculiarly our own, figure' 
prominently in the Ecclesiastical world, it must not be 
thought that Tyneside has been remiss in supplying the 
Church with ministers to whose devotion there is the fullest 
and most satisfactory testimony. Of the number, however, 
few have attained that eminence which must ever be 
associated with the names of such men as Bede, Ridley, and 
Morrison. Nevertheless, all delight to honour men like 
.Walton and Brewster, whose contributions to the religious 
literature of the times in which they lived, are not likely 
soon to be forgotten. 

Dr Walton, compiler of the Polyglot Bible, was a native 
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of Tyneside, although Archdeacon Todd, his biographer, 
erroneously assigns the honour of his birth to Seamer, in 
Cleveland, quoting as his authority Dr Mawer, Vicar of 
Middleton-Tyas, and in this eiror the Archdeacon is followed 
by all subsequent biographers. We are not prepared to 
yield such an important point, and can cite, in favoiu: of 
our own, another authority, if not more reliable at least 
much better known. We refer to " Boswell's Antiquities," 
in which it is stated that Brian Walton was bom in North- 
umberland, and educated at Queen Elizabeth's Grammar 
School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Nor is this latter without 
a greater semblance of truth, when it is remembered that in 
the work by the Rev. E. H. Adamson, M.A., Curate of 
St Alban's, Heworth, entitled, " Brief Notices of Eminent 
Men educated at Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne," we find the same Brian Walton 
mentioned, though the place of his nativity is left an open 
question. Again, as further corroborative of what has 
been quoted from the pen of Boswell, the result of 
researches made by Mr G. B. Richardson in this direction 
need only be adduced, when he says that " Brian Walton, 
son of Christopher Walton, of Newby, County of York, 
Yeoman, deceased, was apprenticed to Wm. Marley, of 
Newcastle, Merchant, in the 33rd year of Queen Elizabeth," 
the probability being that this was Dr Walton's father. 
Now, so far as locality is concerned, Archdeacon Todd 
may have been misled by the simple ancestral connection 
which Walton had with the county of York, a point clearly 
stated in the discovery of Mr Richardson, whose testimony 
is of further value, inasmuch as in point of chronology it 
accords admirably with all the facts of the case. On the 
death of Mary in 1558, Elizabeth was proclaimed Queen, 
so that in the 33rd year of her reign, Brian Walton 
may have been sixteen or eighteen years of age, which 

o 
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would bring us up to 1591 at least, and allowing nine more 
years for the completion of his apprenticeship and sub- 
sequent marriage, Dr Walton's father must have been in 
his twenty-sixth year. There are other circumstances which 
induce us to believe that, in claiming Dr Walton, we are not 
appropriating the rightful honour of any other district — 
such as the inducements Walton's father would have to 
settle in Newcastle on the expiry of his apprenticeship, from 
its advantages as a centre of commercial speculation and 
educational repute. 

Without detailing the particulars of the distinguished 
literary^ career through which Dr Walton passed, preparatory 
to entering on the work of the ministry, or staying to note 
the alternating successes and vicissitudes that characterised 
his tenure of that holy office, we meet him at Cambridge, 
when he was thirty-nine years of age and having his Doctor's 
degree, where he not only combated the dogma of " Papal 
Infallibility," but gave to the world that work with which his 
name will ever be so honourably associated — the " Polyglot 
Bible." What first induced this self-imposed task we have 
no means of knowing. It may have been that the accom- 
plished scholar sought only in this particular department of 
study to give full scope to his linguistic attainnients, with- 
out realising in all its moment the valuable aid he was pro- 
viding for the future student of Holy Writ Or, looked 
at from a higher point of view, having himself become 
conscious of the benefit to be derived from a careful study 
of the different texts of Scripture, as removing many apparent 
discrepancies and obstructions to its true interpretation, he 
may have undertaken the work. Whatever the motive power, 
the result is at once worthy the honour that has at all times 
been accorded to it, and the position it takes as a standard 
reference edition of the Holy Scriptures. Its merits have 
been recognised and freely allowed by the -most eminent 
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linguists and theologians, not only of this but of other lands, 
and the observation made with reference to it by Padre 
Arieta, a Franciscan monk — a profound theologian and 
celebrated preacher — is nothing but the truth, when he said 
it was "a Work throwing the greatest lustre on English 
literature." On Dr Walton's high literary attainments, and 
his reputation as a champion in the arena of ecclesiastical 
polemics, we forbear entering. It is as the compiler of the 
Polyglot Bible that he is best known to fame, and that fact 
alone we hold as sufficient warrant for his appearance in 
our group of **Tyneside Celebrities." 

Richard Webster, with his voluminous productions, we 
can only mention, as also Ellison and Darnell, around 
whose names sunny memories linger, all having accom- 
plished designs, in their respective spheres, whidh reflected 
credit upon the place of their birth. 

Mining Engineers. 
The peculiar activities, advantages, and wants of the district 
have largely contributed, no doubt, to elevate not a few 
sons of Tyneside to positions of eminence and influence as 
Mining Engineers. 

John Buddle, one of these, was born at Kyo, near Tan- 
field, in the year 1773, and died at Wallsend in 1843. I^ 
early life he possessed advantages superior to many. His 
father being a schoolmaster of repute, it may fairly be 
assumed that the education of his son would with him be a 
matter of foremost importance. Nor, as the after-life of 
the son fully proved, was this anxiety of the father in vain. 
Mr Buddie afterwardsl eft Kyo to take the management of 
the celebrated Wallsend colliery, in which office he was, in 
the year 1806, succeeded by the subject of the present 
notice. As a mining engineer and colliery manager he was 
soon seen in the front rank. The extensive and accurate 
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scientific knowledge which he possessed, combined with the 
remarkable skill and judgment with which he applied his 
knowledge to actual practice, procured for him, in course of 
time, not only a national but also an European fame. In 
business his labours and skill were crowned with marked 
success, for he left at his death a fortune of ;^i 50,000. 
Nor was this large sum the accumulation of penurious habits, 
but, on the contrary, he was distinguished for his great 
liberality towards every one in distress, and to each good 
cause. To many persons he was a friend indeed.* He had 
only to be satisfied that a case of necessity was before him. 
in order to his at once stretching out a helping hand. Mr 
Buddie's unaffected kindness of disposition and sterling 
honesty won him troops of friends, as was abundantly shown 
in the last tribute of respect which could be paid to him. 
At his funeral, as many as sixty gentlemen on horseback 
preceded the hearse, which was followed by nine mourning 
coaches, upwards of sixty private carriages, and a great num- 
ber of tradesmen, workm en , and others on foot The proces- 
sion was upwards of a mile in length, and amongst the many 
gentlemen who composed it were several of Mr Buddie's 
brother magistrates for the county of Northumberland. 

Nicholas Wood was another of the famous Minmg En- 
gineers whom Tyneside has produced. On the site of the 
old Hospital of St Mary the Virgin in Newcastle, and where 
stood the portion of that venerable edifice in which the Rev. 
Mr Moises was so successful as a teacher, now stands a 
statue of George Stephenson. Exactly opposite, and with 
only the street intervening, is a magnificent modem edifice 
belonging to the Northern Institute of Mining Engineers, 
the most elegant apartment of which is devoted to special 
purposes, while being known as "The Wood Memorial 
Hall." And in noticing the fact that the monuments to 
their excellence are so near, we are reminded that the places 
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of their birth were not far apart — on the northern bank of 
the Tyne stood the humble cottage in which Stephenson 
was bom ; while on the south side, with only the river 
between, stood Sourmires, the native place of Nicholas 
Wood. Besides, not far removed is Killing worth Colliery 
where these twin- Celebrities were first brought together, and 
became the one to the other, guide, counsellor, and friend. 
In no respect, indeed, were they ever far divided. Both 
were greatly indebted to the benevolent Su- T. H. Liddell 
(afterwards Lord Ravensworth), whose shrewdness in discern- 
ing ability and estimating human character prompted him to 
countenance and assist them. In an equal degree they grate- 
fuUy remembered their patron, while they justified, through- 
out their lives, the interest and influence he had felt and 
exerted on their behalf Of all modem names connected 
with our district, that of Nicholas Wood is treated with the 
highest respect. With every mode and apparatus of venti- 
lation he was fully acquainted; with every description of 
safety-lamp, whether of English or foreign invention and 
make, he was perfectly familiar. His varied knowledge and 
ripe experience were invariably admitted and highly ap- 
preciated. A native of Sourmires, near Ryton — ^born on 
24th April 1795 — he received a sound elementary edu- 
cation at Crawcrook. His diligence and progress, as we 
have said, attracted the attention of Sir Thomas H. Liddell 
of Ravensworth, through whose influence he was afterwards 
sent to Killingworth Colliery to leara the profession of 
Mining Engineer. Here, as has also been mentioned, he 
met George Stephenson, and the two friends, who eventu- 
ally became so celebrated, pursued their studies with 
mutual advantage. In Nicholas, George found a companion 
possessing much intelligence and endowed with a remark- 
ably even, good temper. Wood assisted Stephenson in 
carrying on his experiments with the Safety- Lamp, and 
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when the latter was sent for and consulted with reference to 
the formation of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, the 
former accompanied him. In 1825, Mr Wood published a 
treatise on Railroads, which helped to clear away prejudices 
^nd make the scheme appear more feasible. Thirteen 
years later, he read a paper before the Geological Section of 
of the British Association, on " The Geology of the County 
of Northumberland." In it he furnished the most accurate 
account which had ever been given of the geological forma- 
tion of this county, while subsequent investigations and 
discoveries have fully confirmed his views. When the 
Association of Mining Engineers was established in 1862, 
Mr Wood was by universal consent deemed the most eligible 
gentleman to be appointed president, to which high position 
he was unanimously elected. His inaugural address was 
delivered on the 2nd of September in that year. It occupies 
upwards of 100 octavo pages, and is in all respects quite 
sufficient of itself to establish the fame of its author. The 
prominent features of Mr Wood's mind were plain^ practical, 
good sense, steady perseverance in his pursuits, the faculty 
of calmly contemplating and patiently investigating any 
subject to which he applied himself, and an equanimity of 
temper rarely exceeded, and scarcely ever ruffled even in 
the smallest degree. Whether considered as an employer of 
labour, a successful man of business, a promoter of education 
and knowledge, a true and valued friend, or as a benefactor 
to his species, the name of Nicholas Wood occupies a high 
place and will long be held in remembrance. 

Inventors. 

The Inventive Genius of the district in which we live 

received such ample illustration and development in the 

achievements of the Stephensons, sire and son, that it is no 

easy matter to select the names of any men who can lay 
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claim to enrolment in our category of Celebrities. Some 
there were who, in lesser degrees, acquired a notoriety not 
only local but national, and the results of whose efforts in 
the field of discovery are still extant ; but those results were 
neither equal in advantage nor moment to the schemes 
realised by their predecessors. Besides, that stimulus so 
peculiar to certain circumstances, was wanting in the spheres 
to which they had devoted themselves ; or, to put it more 
intelligibly perhaps, the wants of* their different professions 
had no particular claims upon their inventive faculties. If, 
however, it be true that he who makes two ears of corn grow 
where only one did before, confers no indifferent benefaction 
on his country, equally true is it that he who discovers any 
sources by which benefit and blessing may be secured 
to his fellow men, deserves our gratitude, if not equal in 
degree at least similar in kind. Reverting, then, to what 
has been accomplished in this direction by men who were 
natives of Tyneside, the names of Barker, Chapman, 
Martin, and Common, at once suggest themselves as worthy 
of notice. Little do the delighted spectators of the gorgeous 
scenery of the Rhineland, by means of the Panorama, think 
that to the inventive genius of Barker, the Newcastle boy, 
they are indebted for the rich treat they enjoy. The thirsty 
sailor, " under a hot and copper sky," can now laugh at the 
imagery of the poet — 

** Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink," 
For in the quiet retreat of Saville Row, William Chapman 
first devised that means by which " salt-water is made fresh 
at sea." Wallsend, of all places perhaps the most unpre- 
tentious, found William Martin, brother to the eminent 
painter of that name, steadily pursuing his philosophical 
researches, till the ** Spring-Weighing Machine," Minerva-like, 
spnmg from his overtaxed brain. Realising the sameness of 
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his daily toil, Common, of Alnwick, lightened the fatigues 
of the rustic labourer, by the invention of the " Double 
Tumip-DrilL" William Chapman, though not a native but 
a well-known resident, first conceived that machinery known 
as the ** Staith," * by means of which the export of our mineral 
wealth is now so easy of accomplishment Whitehead gave 
us the *' Swell " for the pianoforte ; Stamfordham gave us 
the ** Steam Plough;" Gateshead, the "Atlantic Cable;" 
Newcastle, the " Armstrong Gun ; " Jarrow, the " Screw 
Collier;" and last, though not least, Derwenthaugh, the 
" Skiff." But of these more in detail in subsequent chapters 
of this work. 

* This apparatus is called "a drop." It was the invention of the late ingenious 
T^Iliam Chapman, Esq., of Newcastle, who took a patent first about the year z8oo ; 
but, like many of the inventions of ingenious men, it was* for nearly all the fourteen 
years of the patent-right, treated as a gewgaw. No sooner, however, was one of 
them erected at the staith of Coxlodge colliery, than its utility in the savmg of 
breakage became so apparent, that it has since been universally adopted throughout 
the trade,but without the inventor being adequately remunerated. — Hair's " Sketches 
of the Coal Mines." 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT MEN 

11. 

As that parallel would not be worthy of the name which 
could not be well carried out, even so would it be with our 
minor Celebrities of Tyneside. Already we have endea- 
voured to show how completely it holds good in the spheres 
of Politics, Divinity, and Invention, and now, in the further 
prosecution of our work, we are brought to the con- 
sideration of several Northern 

Artists, 
around whose names a more than purely local celebrity 
obtains, and whose contributions to the Fine Arts of our 
country invest them with a greatness which, in no ordinary 
degree, entitles them to a place in our present collection. 

Bewick, Martin, and Grainger, of themselves, form an im- 
posing group in our present assemblage. For, although 
their spheres were to some extent different, the labours 
in which they had been engaged, as well as the manner in 
which their designs were accomplished, doubtless inspired 
their successors with similar tastes and equal determination. 
The old house in St Nicholas' Buildings, where Bewick 
laboured, saw him surrounded by not a few whose attainments 
in the art of Wood Engraving surpassed his own best efforts. 
But while such is true, the pupils gratefully remembered the 
teacher whose genius provided each with a profession, and 
whose kindly disposition fostered their laudable ambition. 

Humble the circumstances in which Johnson, the Shotley 
cabinet maker's son, was bom ; but the surroundings of his 
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birth only inspired him with love for his profession and 
zeal for its promotion. In Bewick, he found not the master 
so much as he did the friend; his own genius having 
developed itself in such a way as at once to elicit the 
sympathy of his instructor, and ere the period of his 
apprenticeship was completed, Johnson found himself on 
the way to fame and fortune. The minor pieces he had 
executed had met with a favourable reception in the world of 
art, and opened up a connection with connoisseurs^ which 
induced assiduous labour so as to sustain the reputation he 
had already acquired. To him are we indebted for those 
views of St Nicholas' Church and Sunderland Bridge, with 
which we are all so familiar ; both having been engraved 
from drawings by Johnson — the former by Nesbit, and the 
latter by Mr Hunter and himselfl It is, however, as a con- 
tributor to " Pinkerton's Gallery of Scottish Portraits " that 
Johnson is best known to fame. A feeling of partiality 
towards him had been generated north of the Tweed, and • 
he was commissioned by the Messrs Morrison, publishers, 
Perth, to reduce the set of portraits by Jamieson, the 
Vandyke of Scotland, for the volume just mentioned. For 
this purpose he proceeded to Kenmore, the seat of the Earl 
of Breadalbane, in Perthshire, and laboured with much 
assiduity, till he fell a prey to fever, induced by over exertion 
and anxiety, at the early age of twenty-six. The loss which 
the world of art sustained by Johnson's death, was not 
confined to the few portraits he left unfinished. By his 
decease, genius of the most promising kind was sacrificed 
on the altar of devotion to duty ; while not only the country 
but the world was deprived of one who was fast attaining 
renown in the profession to vyhich he belonged. 

No less distinguished was Charlton Nesbit, the fellow- 
apprentice and friend of Johnson. Bom at Swalwell, he at 
an early age gave such manifestations, as induced his 
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parents to place him also in the Bewick school. Though 
his name is not associated with any works of art similar in 
extent to those of Johnson, yet the academic honours he 
secured, afford us a guarantee that his attainments were, if 
not equal, d.t least not much inferior to those of his friend. 
He it was who engraved Johnson's drawing of St Nicholas' 
Church, the London Society of Arts awarding him a gold 
pallet, in acknowledgment of its merits ; while the same 
Society afterwards presented him with a silver medal for the 
excellence of his engravings on wood. Various works 
emanated from the studio of this eminent artist, which 
entitled him to a high place among his professional brethren, 
and cannot, therefore, but be recognised as productive of 
much honour to the place of his nativity. His contributions 
to Savage's "Decorative Painting," as also the faithful 
portrait of his master, Thomas Bewick, would alone render 
him worthy our notice, as showing that the spirit infused by 
the preceptor, in no ordinary degree developed itself in the 
success of the pupil. 

The tallow chandler's counter had little charm or con- 
geniality for the youthful mind of John Scott, perhaps the 
greatest animal painter that ever lived, yet such was the orbit 
in which his friends had decided he should move. Very 
different, however, were the inclinations of the boy, for his 
natural taste showed itself in the disposal of his leisure time, 
and at moments stolen from the hours of business. Art 
was his guiding starj and on the expiry of that hated 
thraldom in which he was held, he astonished the country 
by his contribution to Angus's " History of the French 
Revolution," of an engraving of " The King, Queen, and 
Dauphin of France," which had been executed in privacy 
and without any previous instruction. Having thus made 
an open avowal of his ambition to become an artist, and 
finding the North too limited a sphere of action; he at once 
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removed to London, where he speedily attained reputation 
as an Engraver, by his valuable etchings for the sporting 
journals and other works of the period. Unlike his con- 
temporaries, who pursued a somewhat beaten path, Scott was 
ever enthusiastic in, and cultivated with the utmost care his 
inherent liking for, the study of animals. Sacred edifice or 
castellated tower had no charms for him. It was in the 
field, with the " view-halloo " of the huntsmen and the deep 
bay of the fox-hound ringing in his ears, that his pecuUar 
passion developed itself. It is impossible, indeed, to look 
upon his two great works, " Breaking Cover '' and " The 
Death of the Fox," without recognising that they are the 
productions of a master-hand, which will remain lasting 
memorials of the genius of the engraver, as well as the 
pride of every follower of the " bugle horn.'* We do not 
enlarge upon the high compliment paid to Scott by the 
Society of Arts, in the presentation to him of a large gold 
medal, nor on the encomiums passed upon him by the Duke 
of Sussex, in presence of the noblest of the land ; but what 
we desire is, that a tribute of respect and admiration 
should be paid to the memory of one who, as a native of 
" Canny Newcassel,'' achieved such triumphs in the world 
of art 

Other eminent men, such as Clennell and Jackson, both 
followers of the Bewick school, invite our attention ; but 
space forbids more than the mere mention of them, as artists 
who fully sustained the reputation of their master and the 
honour of the district to which they belonged. 

Nor in wood engraving alone do we find that Tynesiders 
distinguish themselves as artists. If we leave that branch 
of art and turn to the canvas and the easel, we find such 
names as Bell, Richardson, Gray, Carmichael, and Ewbank ; 
all of whom figured very prominently in their particular 
field, being also, with the exception of the latter, natives of 
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Newcastle or the neighbourhood. It may have been, as is 
affirmed, mere accident that placed William Bell, the book- 
binder's son, in possession of the gold medal given by the 
Royal Academy, for the fine mythological painting, " Venus 
soliciting Vulcan to forge Armour for her Son, ^neas,*' but 
if so, the decision that would have placed it second in 
point of merit, but which on reconsideration placed it first, 
aflfords no ground for reflection on the justness of the 
award, inasmuch as the work was entirely his own ; whereas 
the eye, the judgment, and the brush of his master placed 
Hamilton's production — generally considered the best — 
beyond the pale of the competition. Recognising in his 
young countryman genius of a high order. Lord Delaval, 
himself a Northumbrian, became the patron of Bell, and 
invited him to 'his house, not so much as a friend, as to 
assume the station of a member of his lordship's family. 
The patron continued to encourage the taste and engage 
the genius of his protkgky on personal, relative, and family 
subjects ; but a desire to return home began to steal upon 
the artist Quitting the scenes of his triumphs, therefore, 
he settled in his native town, where he pursued the profes- 
sion of Portrait-painting till, in 1800, he died at the age of 
sixty. 

As the representative of a different class of art, Thomas 
Miles Richardson next deserves our notice. Bom of humble 
parentage and himself a mechanic, his claim to reputation 
as a Painter was first acknowledged on the production of 
several Marine Paintings, with the scenes of most of which 
those of our readers who frequent Tynemouth, Whitley, and 
CuUercoats, would at once be familiar. The production, 
however, which added so much to the already acquired 
fame of this artist, was his *'View of Newcastle from 
Gateshead Fell;" a work of art in which his superiority as 
a landscape painter made itself so very apparent, as it is 
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characterised by much vigour of execution and delicacy of 
finish. It still adorns the walls of the Council Chamber of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, having been purchased by the Cor- 
poration for the sum of fifty guineas, and originally placed 
in the old Mansion House. It is to Richardson that we 
are in a great measure indebted for the infusion of such a 
taste for the fine arts in this neighbourhood ; the " North- 
umberland Institution for the Promotion of the. Fine Arts in 
the North of England" having been opened by him in 
Brunswick place, where it continued to be known by that 
name till the erection of a new building, called the "North- 
ern Academy of Arts," supplied the felt wants of the former 
premises, and became a leading centre round which all lovers 
of art were wont to radiate. 

Gray, the Fruit Painter, and Carmichael,. the Landscape 
Painter, now claim our notice, but more we cannot say than 
that each distinguished himself by his own talent, and has 
left ample testimony of the zeal and devotion he brought to 
bear upon his artistic labour. The name even of Ewbank, 
around whose life so many facts, alike interesting and sad- 
dening, are gathered, and whose notoriety, as an artist, was 
rapidly spreading, we cannot stay now to consider. It is, 
perhaps, enough for us to say that, though not a native like 
others we have named, Newcastle can justly lay claim to him 
as an artist and a Celebrity peculiarly her own ; for it was 
within the walls of the metropolis of the North that he 
first received those impulses; and acquired a knowledge of 
that profession, which in after life made him so illustrious. 

Contemporary with Grainger, though, perhaps, less known 
on account of the more limited sphere in which he moved, 
we find the name of John Dobson, many of whose designs 
still adorn the town and arrest the eye of the stranger. The 
"Central Station would, of itself, have been no unfitting 
memorial of the genius of this artist, being, as Dr Bruce 
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well describes it, " one of the most elegant and commodious 
in the kingdom." But when, in addition to it, we enume- 
rate such edifices as St Thomas' Church, Barras bridge ; the 
Clayton Memorial Church, Jesraond ; the churches of the 
Divine Unity and Trinity, New Bridge street; and the 
John Knox Church, in West Clayton street, Newcastle, the 
reader cannot fail to acknowledge the merit that has induced 
mention of his name. Placed in a larger field of action, 
Mr Dobson would, doubtless, have been correspondingly 
great. But he preferred the quiet of his native town, to 
other and busier scenes which might have engaged his 
attention, and was content to expand the full power and 
versatility of his genius in the place of his birth. 

Art has provided such amplitude in the illustrations of its 
Celebrities, that the sketches of our 

Literati, 

must to some extent suffer. Nor are we inclined to regret 
this, inasmuch as, of itself, literature would have entailed 
the expenditvure of more space than we are able to afford. 
We ^nter its domain, indeed, with considerable apprehen- 
sion, being at the very threshold met with such a galaxy of 
notorieties, as well nigh to prevent us giving more than a 
mere mention of each. As a sphere of effort. History has 
occupied a prominent place with our local litt'erateurSy and 
though in that particular department none of them attained 
anything approaching to national distinction as historians 
of their country, still they, in no ordinary manner, contri" 
buted to the material of more popular historiographers, by the 
researches they made in the unwritten "Scriptures" of 
Antiquity. Horsley and Bourne opened up rich mines from 
which thelt successors could extract the hidden ore of ages, 
and model it to their purpose and their will. To them it 
was given, as it is to every local historian, to. provide mate- 
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rial for more general writers whose names may be regarded 
by posterity as national, while the sources from which their 
in formation was drawn, may have been only partially recog- 
nised or altogether overlooked. 

But seeking authors more modem than those referred to, 
we are brought into immediate contact with others, who 
dwelt not so much with the past as with the present of local 
history, and who have each left works of more than ordi- 
nary merit John Wallis, the historian of Northumberland, 
was not a native of Tyneside ; but the picturesque scenery 
and " weird traditions " of Simonbum, where he was settled 
as a curate, first inspired him with a love for the antiquities 
of his adopted home. John Hodgson, the incumbent of 
Jarrow, delighting in the hallowed memories of the vene- 
rable Bede, and drinking of the classic associations that 
hovered around his quiet cure, became the reputed historian 
of the North, -^neas Mackenzie, who was brought to 
Newcastle from the " Granite City," when only three years 
old, no doubt received those impulses from the dissertations 
of Bourne and Brand, which first induced a study of the 
locality, and which afterwards resulted in his " History of 
Newcastle," without exception the most perfect work of 
the kind extant ; while John Sykes and Thomas Oliver — the 
former with his ** Local Records," and the latter with his 
" Picture of Newcastle " — complete a group of native histo- 
rians worthy the admiration of all. Nor is it among 
historians alone that our Northern Literati are to be found. 
On the one hand we turn to Divinity, and the names of 
Richard Brewster and William Anthony Hail(e)s, both alike 
illustrious in the field of Polemical Theology, attract the 
attention ; on the other we look at Science, and find Henry 
Atkinson deep in the abstruse theories of Leibnitz and of 
Newton ; William Chapman astonishing the world with his 
" Essays Commercial and Political;" Bryan, with his "Bio- 
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graphical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers;" 
William Burdon, the voluminous, with his " Thoughts on 
Politics, Morality, and Literature ; " Sir Robert Chambers, 
the Vinerian Professor in Cambridge University j William 
Drysdale, the eminent Metaphysician ; the Rev. Cuthbert 
Ellison, with his " Pastoral between Corydon and Thyrsis ;" 
William Elstob, the Linguist ; Dr Richard Grey, the He- 
braist ; Spence, of " Spencian Scheme " notoriety ; while 
in local song. Chicken, with his "Collier's Wedding;" 
Wilson, with his " Pitman's Pay ; " and John Adamson, last 
but not least ; all reflected, to a greater or less extent, the 
Literary genius of Tyneside. 

In the sphere of Medicine, the names of Askew, father 
and son, Headlam, and Sir John Fife, will at once suggest 
themselves to the minds of our readers ; while, in the generous 
distribution of their charities, those also of Thomas Horsley, 
Robert Doubleday, and William Robson, will live in the 
memory of our inhabitants, so long as such monuments to 
their worth as the " Grammar " and "Jubilee" schools exist 
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T N the life- sketches that follow the present chapter, we have 
-*■ to deal with a department of our subject demanding from 
us treatment of the most delicate nature. It is therefore with 
a consciousness of the difficulties which now present them- 
selves, that we proceed to the consideration of the careers 
of " Tyneside Celebrities " of a later date to those already 
given by us. It is true, indeed, that some have passed 
away from among men ; but by far the greater number are 
living exponents of the various phases of Northern character, 
and, as such, we' place their labours, rather than their lives, 
before our readers. With those who have gone to that 
"country from whose bourne no traveller returns,'* we have 
been, in the nature of things, permitted to deal more mi- 
nutely; adopting as our precedent the writings of previous 
biographers. On the peculiar circumstances of the advent 
of such men, we may dwell without submitting ourselves to 
the charge of being actuated by a needlessly prying curiosity. 
Without seeming to tarnish the lustre of their position in 
after-life, we can look, with sympathies of the strongest 
cast, upon the hardships to which their early years were 
exposed, their boyish amusements, into which frolic and 
mischief entered so largely, or their brave stragglings after 
the light of -knowledge. And while so engaged, we are ready 
either to applaud their zealous pursuit of a noble ambition, 
or to excuse their youthful pranks and follies ; bearing in 
mind the significant philosophy of the well-known proverb, 
" it* is difficult to put an old head upon yoimg shoulders.*' 
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Their persevering attempts to scale the ladder of life, we 
regard with the highest admiration. With the country or 
with the world, as the case may be, we heartily rejoice in 
the success of their gigantic schemes, the fruition of their 
elevated hopes, or the conception of their great and 
beneficent plans, and with mankind in general or, it may be, 
their countrymen in particular, we willingly lay our tribute 
of congratulation and gratitude at their feet With our living 
" Celebrities," however, it is different. The spirit that would 
prompt to a faithful register of their virtues and their graces, 
must remain a little longer in check. The voice that would 
celebrate their genius, industry, and worth, must for the 
present be mute. The pen that would chronicle a length- 
ened story of their lives, and all the results of their perse- 
verance and effort, must yet lie idle. For the biographies of 
such men the hour has not arrived, nor will it have come 
till, with sorrowing thousands, lye write, in the quiet language 
of the heart, our regret and grief at their removal from our 
midst. 

There still remain, however, some characteristics in the 
lives of modern and living men, which may be written with- 
out subjecting us to the charge of a departure from the 
strictness of propriety, or any want of that proper delicacy 
of feeling which should leave its impression upon the work 
of a biographer. And in this, we think, our readers will 
concur. Without expressing any ill-timed or partial opinion, 
it may surely be conceded to us to record a few of the lead- 
ing facts connected with the history of those who still 
prepetuate the honour of the district in which we live, and 
whose biographies will supply to succeeding generations 
further evidences of the genius, skill, and intellectual great- 
ness of England's Northern sons. 

With a view to uniformity of plan, we will preserve, in 
what is to follow, the classification which has been adhered. 
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to in the foregoing pages; and, doing so, Politicians fixzt 
claim our attention. It is trae, indeed, that Tyneside 
cannot now boast of possessing an Eldon, a Stowell, or a 
Grey. Still it is equally true, that few constituencies in the 
country can glory in being represented by men such as we- 
have named. We submit, therefore, neither of our sketches 
of living Politicians as those of " Celebrities " who have 
thrilled their fellows by gushing oratory, or marked any 
great epoch in the political history of our nation. But, 
while such is the case, we think they will be regarded, by 
most of our readers, as representative men who are worthy 
of recognition in such a work as the present ; having, by 
their own efforts, been raised to high social position, while 
their names are honourably " familiar as household words " 
to the inhabitants of Tyneside. 

In the same way, also, our selection from the Northern 
DivineSy Inventors^ Artists ^ JLiteratiy &c., of to-day, must 
not be held as being a full and exhaustive list of Modem 
Men who belong, by birth, to our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and who have distinguished themselves in their 
various spheres of labour and research. Rather must they 
be considered as but a small group of notable men, chosen 
from among many who might have been adduced by us, as 
exemplifying, in marked degrees, the leading features of 
Northern character to which we have already directed the 
attention of our readers. 
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GEORGE ELLIOT, ESQ., MP. 

T^HERE are few names more famUiar to the inhabitants 
•^ of North Durham than that of Mr George Elliot, one 
of its parliamentary representatives. Bom at Gateshead on 
the 1 8th of March 1815, this gentleman is proudly regarded 
by his constituency as one of themselves. In every town, 
village, and hamlet of the County Palatine, his name is not 
only known but respected and revered. The aged speak of 
him familiarly but appreciatively. Those in the heyday of life 
regard him as a living exponent of what is capable of being 
achieved by patient industry, upright conduct, and devotion 
to business ; while the young have their tender minds often 
directed to such a noble exemplar of those features which 
distinguish our Northern character. 

The generality of our readers and the country at large re- 
cognise him as a "self-made man," and though occupying one 
of theljest positions in the North of England now, the subject 
of this sketch neither vaunts nor conceals the circumstances 
under which he commenced life. Receiving an education 
suited to the means of his parents, Mr Elliot was at an 
early age engaged under his father, Mr Ralph Elliot, at one 
of the collieries-edjoining his native place. But he entered 
upon the occupation with a sterner sense of duty than is 
commonly realised by the young. He applied himself 
assiduously to the performance of his duties, being conscious 
that the true nobility of nature can be manifested even by 
the labour of the hands, when governed by the determina- 
tion to surmount, successfully, the obstacles and difficulties 
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of life. Feeling the deficiencies of his educational training, 
and actuated by a desire to rise superior to the vocation 
circumstances compelled him to adopt, he began the study 
of mathematics at the age of seventeen, under two eminent 
teachers, named, respectively, George Watson and Peter 
Nicholson. Nor did he do so without considerable success. 
The bias of his youthful mind found congenial scope for its 
proper development, and, in accordance with his own desire, 
he was permitted to enter thie service of Mr Thos. Sopwith, 
surveyor. This latter engagement proved the first step to 
promotion. Close application to business as a draughtsman 
enabled him in a few months to return to the colliery 
thoroughly versed in the elements of surveying. 

At the early age of twenty-one, Mr Elliot was appointed 
an overman, then as now a position of responsibility. The 
year following, he was made under-viewer at Monkwear- 
mouth dolliery, and so ably did he discharge his duties in that' 
capacity that he was afterwards appointed chief-viewer. It 
was in the exercise of this office that Mr Elliot succeeded 
in making that connection which proved so serviceable to 
him in after life. High professional repute secured for him 
the position of an authority in the minitag interest, and not 
a few cultivated his acquaintance for the purpose of receiving 
advice on matters pertaining to his profession. The shrewd- 
ness of his counsel and the success of his plans were, and 
ever have been, duly recognised by those who were prudent 
enough to submit to his suggestions, which were always 
tendered unostentatiously, and in a kindly as well as practical 
spirit. 

About the year 1840, Messrs Backhouse and Mounsey, act- 
ing upon Mr Elliot's advice, purchased Washington colliery 
from Mr Russel of Brancepeth Castle ; a step the prudence 
of which was guaranteed by Mr Elliot taking an equal 
number of shares. A few years later, he leased the coal 
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mines at Usworth ; an adventure most unpropitious at the 
'outset, but which ultimately rewarded the enormous expendi- 
ture connected with it. With this enterprise, Mr Elliof s 
career as a coal-owner may be said to have begun; for 
though a partner in the Washington colliery, and.himself its 
manager, yet his entry upon the lease of the Usworth mines 
may safely be regarded as initiating that future which was 
destined to be so productive of success. The difficulties 
with which he had to contend on entering this new theatre of 
operations would have shaken the resolution of most men, 
but faith in the issue, combined with firm determination, 
enabled him to rise above obstacles of every kind. Mother 
earth unwillingly yielded her treasure, and it was only after 
patient toil, and the outlay of a vast amount of mOney, that 
the hidden wealth was Reached. In 1 85 1, Mr Elliot resigned 
his connection with the Monkwearmouth colliery, and was 
appointed head mining engineer to the Marquis of London- 
derry, which office he held for a number of years and 
resigned only in obedience to personal claims upon his 
attention. Two years previous to this, however, he had 
formed an alliance of a diflferent kind, which proved another 
means of future distinction. The business of Messrs Kuper 
and Co., wire-rope manufacturers, was in process of liquida- 
tion, and Mr Elliot was appointed to act in the capacity of 
agent. In the course of two years he succeeded in reducing 
the debts considerably, and resolved on purchasing the busi- 
ness in its entirety. To his proposal on the subject there 
could be no feasible objection, the terms offered being such 
as few men would have ventured, viz,y the pa)rment of all 
creditors, to the full amount of their claims and interest for 
the time the money would remain unpaid, as also the pay- 
ment to Mr Kuper of an ample reversionary sum. Entering 
upon this new sphere, Mr Elliot invited Mr, now Sir Richard 
Glass, to co-operate with him, the result being the establish- 
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ment of the firm known as " Glass, Elliot) and Co.," who 
manufactured not only the Atlantic cable, but most of the 
submarine cables of the world. So successful were they in 
this particular department that, in 1864, their firm was con- 
verted into the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company. But the transfer only partially affected the interests 
of the original promoters, both gentlemen continuing to have 
a large participation alike in its finance and in its manage- 
ment. Of itself the manufacture of the Atlantic cable would 
have made any company famous, but when conjoined to it 
we consider the part this company took in manufacturing 
and laying the Franco-American, British-Indian, and 
British-Australian cables, as also the many other important 
submarine lines that now exist, we cannot but regard Mr 
Elliot as having been the prime mover in the establishment of 
an agency, by which the honour of supplying these has been 
confined to our island home. Of Mr Elliot's purchase of a 
large wire-rope business, which is still in full operation in 
his name, we do no more than make simple mention. , Its 
possession only exemplifies the variety of commercial 
interests in which that gentleman is engaged. 

Already possessing vast mining interests in North Durham, 
Mr Elliot, in 1863, added Penshaw colliery to his other hold- 
ings. This was the colliery where he himself had been em- 
ployed, in a subordinate capacity, thirty-five years previously. 
In a brief period,' the Powell Duffryn collieries in South 
Wales also passed into his hands ; and, more recently, those 
of Aberaman, Cwm Noel, &c. It is, of course, impossible 
for us to speak definitely of the daily "yield " of these vast 
properties, or of the aggregrate manual labour employed in 
their development. But this much we are able to say, that 
few, if any, in the country take a higher place in virtue of 
their mining connections, or of the ability manifested in the 
application of this source of our national wealth.. As here- 
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tofore, he is frequently consulted on matters pertaining to 
the development of our mineral resources, his vast experience 
conducing in no ordinary degree to this end. As one of the 
largest employers of labour in the country, he is equally con- 
sulted where trade disputes necessitate arbitration, or where 
capital and labour, with their respective claipas, require ad- 
justment and consideration. Nor could one better fitted for 
either task be found. Having himself risen from the ranks, 
it is found that his sympathies lie, to a great extent, with the 
working-classes of the country ; but while this is true, the 
interests of the employers are equally well considered, and 
the peculiar union of personal experiences possessed by Mr 
Elliot, gives to his judgment, on all questions relating to 
labour and capital, great authority and weight. 

Of Mr Elliot's private character, the high estimation in 
which he is held may be accepted as the most truthful record. 
In his intercourse with superiors, inferiors, or equals, the 
same frank bearing and generous sympathy are manifest. 
In hospitality he is exceptionally kind, as the visitor to 
Houghton Hall can testify, as well as the many needy who 
have experienced his generous-charity. 

But we would speak principally of Mr Elliot as one of 
the representatives of North Durham. Hitherto this con- 
stituency had found its candidates for parliamentary honours 
among the Lambtons, the Liddells, the Vanes, the William- 
sons, and the Chaytors — " noble families all " of the district — 
but on the seat becoming vacant for a fourth time, ** a change 
came o'er the spirit of its dream." To meet the growing 
necessities of its own commercial enterprise, not a i^y^ 
deemed it prudent that a change should take place in the 
character of its representation. Hence, removing their 
affections from the purely aristocratic blood of the County 
Palatine, the electors bestirred themselves to secure the 
return of gentlemen who, not the less noble that they had 
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risen from positions of comparative obscurity, should faith- 
fully and honestly represent that commercial element which 
was fast assuming such proportions in their midst Nor 
were such men difficult to find. Native energy and enter- 
prise had provided them with candidates at variance with 
each other, no doubt, in their poHtical creeds, but who fully 
complied with the requirements of the constituency and, 
so far as vested interest in the wealth and labour of the 
district was concerned, had attained that position in life 
which fully justified their selection. These gentlemen were 
Isaac Lowthian Bell, Esquire, of Washington Hall, and 
George Elliot, Esquire, of Houghton Hall ; the former ap- 
pearing in the Liberal, and the latter in the Conservative 
interest. It cannot be doubted, however, that there were a 
few who clung fondly to their " first love/' the aristocracy, 
and these, with equal zeal, sought the return of one of their 
number in the person of Sir Hedworth Williamson, also a 
Liberal. 

We may best express Mr Elliot's fitness for the office of 
representative, by giving the opinions of those gentlemen 
who took such an active part in securing his return. On the 
day of the nomination, which took place on 23rd November 
1868, his proposer, R. L. Pemberton, Esquire, of Barnes, 
spoke thus : — 

" He (Mr Elliot) has raised himself to the high position 
— the deservedly high position — ^which he now occupies. 
He is a man of the people and for the people ; a man bom 
^nd bred among you, known to you all ; a man of energy 
and ability ; a man who is an honour to the constituency 
about to elect him." 

Tlie seconder, J. L. Wharton, Esq , of Drybum Hall, 
said of him : " I second the nomination of a man who will 
do honour to you. I second the nomination of a man who 
from henceforth will be as he has been, and who to the end 
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of his life will be — an honour to the county of Durham. A 
man whose principles are right, whose feelings are right, 
who has set every man, every child, an example of what an 
honest man can do. A fit man, I say, to be the represen- 
tive of honest men. I say, if you elect George Elliot you 
will never regret it. I believe you will elect him, aye, and 
at the head of the poll, too." 

The result of the election fully justified the concluding 
remarks of the last speaker, Mr Elliot taking the lead at 
the commencement, and holding it throughout the day to 
the close of the poll. The result was, for Mr Elliot, 4,653 
votes ; for Sir H. AVilliamson, 3,980 votes ; and for Mr 
^^ 3J91 votes. Mr Elliot has, since his election, 
rendered the most valuable services to his constituency, 
and, indeed, to all Tyneside ; especially in regard to the 
" Coal Mines Regulation Bill,'' so recently before Parlia- 
ment. Without quoting from any of his parliamentary 
speeches, interesting and able though many of these 
undoubtedly are, we submit Mr Elliot's more recent utter- 
ance on the connection between Church and State, and the 
influence of the former on the masses. Addressing a meet- 
ing in the county of Durham, held in honour of the 
successful completion of a church tower which had been 
erected by Mr Elliot to the memory of a near relative, he 
said : — " It is a great matter in politics as in religion that a 
man should be right towards his church and towards his 
God. I mean that, having convictions as to the Church of 
England being a part and parcel of the State, it is incumbent 
upon him to give it his support ; and I believe that just in 
the degree that he does support his Church and his religion 
in the State, he is a good subject I must not be misunder- 
stood upon this point. It is not to be inferred from what I 
have said, that no persons are good citizens except church- 
men. That is not at all what I mean, because we have 
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evidence of the manifest good which has been done hy 
persons who do not belong to the Church. I am not 
ashamed to say this ; and I believe that of the many clergy- 
men who now hear me, there are none so illiberal as not to 
acquiesce in what I have said — that much good has been 
done by others than those belonging to the Church of 
England, and more especially among our colliery districts 
— a population which the Church could never reach. It 
was not until within modem times — in fact, within one's own 
recollection — that the Church, as established, was adapted 
to find its way into every place, including every colliery 
village, and amongst new populations which had to settle 
down in different places. But by the wisdom of Parliament, 
which constituted the Ecclesiastical Commission, arrange- 
' ments have been made by which the Church is enabled to 
adapt itself to the requirements of the times, and to form 
new parishes and Church organisations, wherever a certain 
amount of population may be found. By that means, with 
an even and an open hand, we have been furnished, so far 
as the funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will go, 
with the necessary means for the propagation of the religious 
teaching of our Church. I believe that a great deal of the 
dissent which exists is traceable to the neglect of the Church 
in past times. J am not complaining of the existence of 
dissent I do not want to make proselytes even from 
dissenters. There is room and work for all ; but had it not 
been for the dissenters in this country, and more especially 
in this county, with its vast mining population, we would 
have a very different condition of things. The Church is now 
doing her duty, and, I hope, will continue to do it For my 
own part, should God spare me, I will continue to follow 
out the course I have laid down for myself." 
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SIR JOSEPH CO WEN, MP. 

■jy^NIGHTHOOD, in olden times, was the reward of 
•*^^ chivalric conduct and bravery in severe struggles, and 
a badge of distinction in the art of war. In these days it 
is, for the most part, but a recognition of honourable attain- 
ments by the labours, or pre-eminence in the sciences, of 
peace. But, now as then, it marks its possessor as occupy- 
ing a place above his fellows, however much some men may 
affect to despise its rank and title. Now, as formerly, the 
honour is conferred upon those who have exhibited in their 
career the sterling qualities of energy and courage; and 
these characteristics, we hold, are more required in the 
modem commercial " Battle of life'* than they ever were 
in mediaeval contests with lance and sword. Unblemished 
integrity and invincible determination have, in all ages, been 
the attributes of those who sought worthily to wear " the 
golden spur;" and our modem knights — shorn of the 
gilded trappings, profuse insignia, and dazzling pageantry, 
though they be — are more perfect representatives of the 
dignity of knighthood, than were those of their ancient 
brethren whose names and achievements give colour and 
interest to the pages of romance. In Sir Joseph Cowen's 
life and character we have ample proof of this j and, whether 
regarded in the light of a local Celebrity, or as an honour- 
able English knight, Tyneside may well be proud of him. 

It would be difficult, we beHeve, to find two parliamentary 
representatives whose constituencies are so close to each 
other, and who have attained to high position from humble 
origin and early circumstances similar in many respects. 
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South of the Tyne, George Elliot, Esq., is M.P. for the 
Northern Division of his native county; while, on the north 
side of the river, we have Sir Joseph Cowen discharging a 
similar duty, within the walls of St Stephen's, for the County 
and Borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Both are eminently, 
and in every sense of the term, self-made men. Like the 
Member of Parliament for North Durham, the subject of 
our present notice has, by his own unaided efforts, risen to 
a position of affluence and honour — to which he was alike 
entitled by his untiring industry and personal merits — ^from 
what some have been pleased to call "the substratum 
of society." The true dignity of labour has, in his instance, 
been fully realised ; while many, no <foubt, as they reflected 
upon the surroundings of his early years, the difficulties of 
his mature life, his ultimate success and Royal recognition, 
have been reminded of the lines by the Scottish poet, 
Robert Burns, 

"A king can mak* a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an' a' that, 
An honest man's abune his might, 
Gude faith, he maunna fa' that ! " 

In a high degree the career of Sir Joseph Cowen affords 
evidence of the native vigour and perseverance of Tyneside. 
Until he arrived at manhood, his daily bread was earned by 
the sweat of his brow ; and even after the heyday of life 
had been reached by him, personal and family cares 
engrossed his attention to an extent altogether unknown 
by most men who occupy a position similar to his present 
one. In early manhood he began business as a blacksmith 
in the hamlet of Winlaton, county of Durham, situate a few 
miles to the south-west of Newcastle. There he laboured 
with commendable industry for several years; but, being 
desirous of bettering his condition, he afterwards removed 
to the neighbouring village of Blaydon, where he started 
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as a brick manufacturer. The growing demand for house 
accommodation in the immediate vicinity of his new resi- 
dence, as also in the jwroximate towns of Newcastle and 
Gateshead, enabled Mr Cowen to develop fully the resources 
of the business upon which he had entered, while the superior 
quality of the material supplied by him induced many 
builders to extend to him their patronage. Consequently, 
ere many years had elapsed, the originally small brickyard 
at Blaydon became one of the most extensive in the dis- 
trict ; and it is a notable fact that Sir Joseph was the first 
to take, and is, indeed, the only person who has taken, a prize 
for the superior manufacture of fire-bricks in England. Nor 
was it simply as a brick manufacturer that he sought to 
extend his connection and enhance his reputation. Enter- 
ing the market as a maker of gas retorts and other fire-clay 
goods, he speedily gained for himself an enviable notoriety 
in that particular department of his business, besides de- 
veloping, to a much greater extent, the hidden wealth of the 
property of which he had become the proprietor. At the 
International Exhibitions of 185 1 and 1862, he succeeded 
in carrying off several prizes for the latter class of goods, 
and to these public admissions of his superiority as a manu- 
facturer may be attributed, in no small degree, the fact that 
his fame in this respect is not confined to the land which gave 
him birth, but extends to other countries. 

The prosperity which has crowned the zealous efforts and 
commercial enterprise of Sir Joseph Cowen, is but a natural 
consequence of that strict and conscientious devotion to the 
interests of his business, which has ever distinguished him. 
Applying his energies continuously to the duties of every 
day life, he has succeeded in amassing a fortune, as the result 
of arduous labour, undeviating principle, close application 
to, and personal supervision of, his own affairs. At no 
period of his life could it be said that he sat, with folded 
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hands, a merely listless observer of what was going on, either 
in his own establishment or in the wider sphere of the 
market-place. On the contrary, he has regarded what has 
been designated " the eye of the master ** as ever a great 
necessity in business, and, acting upon this conviction, 
superintended in person the interests he had at stake. In 
all his commercial relationships, indeed, he has throughout 
a notable career exemplified the old axiom : *' If you want 
anything done well, do it yourself." 

While we endeavour to record the characteristic traits of 
this honoured Tyneside Celebrity, however, we would not 
convey the impression to our readers that he has always 
been so engrossed by commercial pursuits, as to be insensible 
to the higher relations of life. On the contrary, his disposi- 
tion is of the most genial nature, and he has ever manifested 
a desire to co-operate in any good work. In proof of the 
high estimation in which he is held by those around him, 
we would instance the fact of his having been presented 
with a portrait of himself, by the inhabitants of Blaydon, 
while another adorns the walls of their Mechanics' Institute. 
Both likenesses are by the pencil of Mr. H. H. Emmerson, 
a local artist of distinguished repute, and, while reflecting 
credit upon the skill of the painter, they do honour to him 
who has earnestly endeavoured and constantly sought to 
benefit the condition and cheer the existence of his poorer 
neighbours. 

In the borough of Gateshead, Sir Joseph Cowen has been 
deeply interested and engaged in schemes having for their 
object the welfare of his fellow-men. Nor has he been 
without distinction and office in the parochial management 
of that town. For a period o/ thirteen years, he officiated 
as Chairman of the Board of Guardians, to the discharge 
of the duties of which position he brought a combination 
of talent and ability highly praiseworthy. On the formation 
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of the River Tyne Improvement Commission, he was ap- 
pointed one of its life-members, and, for a period of twenty 
years, he has faithfully applied his energies to the fulfilment 
of every plan which has been devised by that body for the 
general good, as its respected and indefatigable Chairman. 
It would be impossible for us to dwell, in this brief sketch, 
on the various agencies which have, from time to time, been 
initiated and successfully completed by the Commissioners. 
Yet we cannot refrain from remarking that their deliberations 
have conduced to great commercial benefit to the several 
communities on the banks of the Tyne. While Sir Joseph 
has been its directing head, it may, indeed, be justly affirmed 
that no similar Board has effected more than the River Tyne 
Improvement Commission has done in promoting the interests 
and developing the resources of a district, thereby influenc- 
ing beneficially our national condition. It was a thorough 
conviction of this fact, no doubt, which induced the grace- 
ful tribute so recently paid to the subject of this chapter — 
when Royalty, uninfluenced by local representations, con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon him. The following 
is a copy of the official notification of her Majesty's 
intention : — 

" 10 Downing street, Whitehall, 
^^Nav, 21 1871. 

" Dear Kr Cowen, — Allow me to tender you, with her 
Majesty's approval, the honour of knighthood, in acknow- 
ledgment of the public service which you have rendered, 
for so long a time and with so much ability, as Chairman of 
the River Tyne Improvement Commission. 

** If it be agreeable to you to accept this proposal, it will be 
very gratifying to me to have tendered it — I remain, with 
sincere respect, faithfully yours, " W. E. Gladstone. 

"Jos. Cowen, Esq., M.P." 

The inhabitants of Tyneside regarded this annduncement 

Q 
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with considerable interest, for they felt that, in conferring 
such a favour upon him who had risen from among them- 
selves, her Majesty had acknowledged disinterested and 
zealous exertion, made not alone on behalf of the district 
in which the worthy alderman resided, but on behalf also 
of the country generally. A subsequent notice conveys, 
in the usually simple phraseology of the Gazette, the in- 
formation that the honour had been conferred. 

"The Queen held a lev^e yesterday (March 14, 1872) at 
which the city dignitaries received the dignity of knighthood 
On the same occasion, Her Majesty conferred the honour 
of knighthood on Mr Aid. Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle, 
and Chairman of the Tyne Improvement Commission." 

In the year 1853, he was first elected to the Municipal 
Council Chamber of Newcastle-upon-T>Tie, and was, shortly 
afterwards, invested with the civic honour of an Alderman, in 
room of Dr Headlam. He is also a Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Durham. It is, however, to his return to 
Parliament, and to his conduct in our British Senate House 
that we would more particularly refbr ; but, in so. doing, space 
forbids our entering upon a review of the political history 
of Newcastle anterior to Sir Joseph's election. In con- 
nection with this branch of our subject, we would simply 
observe, that the feeling which prompted a change in the 
representation of the Northern Metropolis, was in many 
respects identical with that which, at the last general 
election, secured the parliamentry services of Mr Elliot' 
for the Northern Division of the adjoining county of 
Durham. 

The seat and centre of large manufacturing interests, it 
was not unnaturally suggested to the minds of many, that 
a representative chosen from among our ** merchant princes " 
would best suit the growing requirements of the important 
constituency of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The felt want, in 
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this respect^ was the services of a gentleman closely 
identified with local commercial interests; consequently, a re- 
quisition was presented to Sir Joseph, then Mr Cowen, who 
entered the field as a candidate. Of his fitness for the office 
to which he aspired let the words of the late sheriff, Mr 
Mawson, be considered a guarantee. On the hustings, 
when seconding Mr Cowen's nomination, that gentleman 
said, ** I do say, and it is a firm and solemn conviction of 
my mind, arrived at after mature consideration, that a great 
trading, commercial, and manufacturing conmiunity like this, 
demands that at least one of its members ought to be 
identified with its interests, and personally acquainted with 
all its wants and requirements. Such a gentleman we find 
in my friend, Mr Alderman Cowen. He has been bom and 
brought 4ip amongst us. He has grown with the growth of 
our town. ^He has filled every office of trust and responsi- 
bility which has been imposed on him by his fellow-towns- 
men, and he has discharged the duties incumbent upon him 
with credit, satisfaction, and honour. Not only has he 
distinguished himself in his own locality, but he has been 
called to work in a wider sphere of labour and usefulness ; 
for it may not be known to many of you that he was 
honoured, in being associated with the immortal Cobden, in . 
negociating the French Treaty of Commerce ; and, for his 
services on that important occasion, he received the special 
consideration of the French Emperor, and a special vote of 
thanks from the Board of Trade. And now, not by any 
seeking of his own, but at the request of above twothousand 
of his fellow burgesses, he comes before you to offer his 
services and the benefit of his wisdom and experience, 
gained by a long life of active and successful enterprise.'' 
How fully these remarks were justified may be inferred from 
the result of the poll. Mr Cowen stood first, with 2941 
votes recorded in his favour; Mr Headlam was second 
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with 2477 votes; the Conservative candidate, Mr S. A. 
Beaumont, being defeated. 

The senior Member of Parliament for Newcastle is not 
considered very effective as a public speaker, advancing 
years having robbed him of much of that energy and fire 
which in early life so distinguished him. But, though not 
fluent and powerful in his utterances, he has the happy tact 
of giving a clear and decided opinion upon most subjects 
under consideration, and leaves no one in doubt as to what 
is his honest conviction. Take the following as an illustra- 
tion. When addressing the electors of Newcastle, he said : 
" With respect to education, I have before expressed my 
opinions, but I now desire to say that I am in favour of a 
system of national and unsectarian education. I should go 
to considerable length. I should compel every man who has 
the means to educate his children. Such as have not the 
means I would educate at the expense of the State, or a 
parish rate. It will come on to that. I maintain that it 
would be money well spent by the State, for which a large 
interest would be received — ^a very large interest could be 
received. At any rate, we should have every child bom in 
this country educated, whether by the parents or the State. 
It is only by so educating the people, and preparing the 
mind for such changes as have taken place, that we can hope 
to benefit by this Reform Bill and many others — because it 
is a mere precursor of many others that are to take place. 
We want the people educated, so that they can appreciate 
the advantages to be reaped. The advantages from educa- 
tion in America and Prussia ought to induce us to grapple 
with this question, quickly and firmly, and to see that it is 
carried into effect successfully." When these words were 
uttered, the necessity for an improved scheme of national 
education did not engross tjie attention of Government and 
the country, nor did the recent *' Education Bill " loom in 
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the immediate distance. Not a little credit is due, therefore, 
to the penetration of the speaker; and it must be a source 
of much gratification to him now, to find an almost exact 
embodiment of his opinion and words in the legislation 
lately passed upon the subject 

The position "of Sir Joseph Cowen is on the Liberal side 
of the House of Commons, his political views having ever 
been most conscientious, and of a progressive character in 
this respect. Of his appearances as a representative we can 
say but little. These have not been by any means frequent ; 
yet he faithfully complies with the pledge given to his con- 
stituents, that he would watch over their interests to the best 
of his ability. When his vote has been really required, we 
believe he has been seldom, if ever, absent from the 
House. This of itself is a power which, judiciously applied, 
may have more effect than ornate oratory. 

Throughout his business, municipal, magisterial, and 
parliamentry career, the conduct of Sir Joseph Cowen has 
been characterised, in an eminent degree, by inflexible 
integrity of purpose and firm determination in the path of 
duty. His equals and inferiors in station alike love and 
respect him. The influence he has through life exerted, for 
the well-being of his fellow citizens and the welfare of 
Tyneside, will be felt long after his life has ended and his 
career has closed. He is a worthy representative man of 
the district which gave him birth, an honest public servant, 
and a true knight. 
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THE REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 

A DHERING to the order that has been followed in the 
"^ former portion of our present work, Modem Divines 
now claim our attention. The subject naturally leads our 
thoughts to the metropolis of our country, for the purpose of 
presenting to our readers a life-sketch of one who is, in every 
sense, a worthy and true exponent of those local character- 
istics which are peculiar to the sons of Tyneside. Many 
famous preachers and distinguished contributors to the theo- 
logical literature of England, have been born and reared in 
our midst It is not, therefore, on account of any paucity 
in the circle of our Northern divines, or because others might 
not be claimed by us as ** Celebrities " of our district, that we 
record but a single name in this division of our subject. 
The reason is rather to be found in the fact, that in the Rev. 
Thomas Binney we have a living representative man who is 
in an eminent degree suited to our present purpose, and one, 
also, of whom the men of the North, as well as our Southern 
fellow-countrymen, are justly proud. 

Thomas Binney was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, m the 
year 1799, where he was likewise reared and educated. For 
th^ purpose of preparing himself for the work of the ministry, 
he entered Wymondley College, then under the presiding 
charge of the pious* and celebrated Dr Doddridge. Having 
completed his theological ciuriculum, he obtained license to 
preach the gospel, and was shortly afterwards appointed to the 
pastoral charge of an Independent congregation at Bedford. In 
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that sphere — hallowed by so many endearing associations 
connected with the life and teaching of the immortal author 
of the "Pilgrim's Progress" — the .young non-conformist 
minister gave great promise of the distinction he was after- 
wards to attain as a faithful and eloquent herald of the Cross. 
From Bedford, Mr Binney was called to labour at Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight ; but his rare talents fitted him for a 
larger field of usefulness, and he removed, when in his 
thirtieth year, to London, where he entered upon the pasto- 
rate of the King's Weigh-House Chapel, in the neighbourhood 
of London Bridge. The popularity he soon attained in the 
metropolis, justified fully the choice of the members of the 
congregation in selecting him as their spiritual overseer, and, 
shortly after his induction, the old ** Weigh-House" chapel 
was found to be inadequate for the accommodation of the 
immense numbers who flocked to that historic place of 
worship to listen to the powerfiil, yet persuasive, oratory of the 
gifted Northern divine. A more commodious and elegant 
building was, therefore, erected, and after having successfully 
ministered for upwards of five years in the old "Weigh- 
House" pulpit, Mr Binney occupied that of the new chapel, 
which bore the designation of the one it had been reared to 
supersede. In the newly-built structure, with more densely 
crowded congregations listening weekly to his fervid utter* 
ances, the popularity of the preacher rapidly increased, until 
it reached not only the provinces but the colonies of our 
country ; while strangers in London considered their visits to 
the metropolis had not been taken advantage of to the fullest 
extent, when these were unmarked by attendance upon the 
ministrations of the eloquent pastor of the King's Weigh- 
House chapel. 

It was not only as a preacher that the Rev. Thomas 
Binney acquired popularity and fame, however, but as a 
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contributor to contemporary and theological literature. In 
the field of Polemics, he was and still is regarded as possessed 
of more than ordinary ability ; although advancing years 
have latterly dissuaded the once famous " Fiat Justitia" from 
giving forth to the world dissertations similar to those that, 
many years ago, stirred the hearts and gave scope and 
opportunity for the mental exercise of his countrymen. In 
the year 1830, he published a volume of "Discourses on the 
Practical Power of Faith," in which he gave evidence of his 
remarkable ability as a theologian and original thinker, as 
well as of the ready facility with which he can at all times 
make his language subservient to the purpose of arresting 
the attention of his hearers and readers. On the occasion 
of laying the foundation-stone of the new " Weigh-House " 
chapel, in i834,he delivered an address which was afterwards 
published, and which evoked very considerable interest and 
discussion in religious circles. At different times appeared 
his treatises entitled, " Dissent not Schism," '* The ultimate 
object of the Evangelical Dissenters," "^The Christian 
Ministry not a Priesthood," and " Righteousness exalteth a 
Nation,*' all of which obtained a wide circulation. Two of 
his lectures, originally delivered in Exeter Hall, London, 
deservedly met with a large sale on then: publication, not 
only in this country but in America. These were entitled, 
respectively, " Sir Thomas Fowell 3uxton — a Study," and 
*'Is it possible to make the best of both Worlds?" But 
the literary effort of this famous divine which elicited, per- 
haps, the largest amount of public attention, while it served 
a great and practical purpose, was a small work entitled^ 
" The Service of Song in the House of the Lord." The 
circumstances which demanded its publication were, briefly, 
the folbwing : — Mr Binney having introduced chanting into 
the public services of his Church, it was deemed, by some, 
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an innovation calculated to lead to other, and perhaps 
questionable, alterations in the established usages of the 
Congregationalists, in regard to the simple form and spirit 
of their worship. To allay the apprehensions thus raised, and 
to direct the attention of pastors and their congregations to 
a question too frequently and flagrantly neglected, the little 
treatise we have named was issued ; and it is not too much 
to say that it was widely read and generally commended, 
while it gave a powerful and lasting impetus to schemes 
having for their object the improvement of Congregational 
Psalmody. 

In the year 1845, Mr Binney visited Canada and the 
United States, and in both countries was welcomed in a 
manner the most cordial and sincere ; a sure testimony to 
the high appreciation with which his works are regarded in the 
distant west, as well as the reputation which had preceded 
his visit to his colonial and American brethren. In 1857, 
failing health prompted a sojourn in a southern latitude, and 
ne accordingly went to Australia, where he stayed for two 
/ears, preaching and delivering lectures during that time to 
large and deeply-interested audiences. That his pulpit 
ministrations were appreciated by the colonists of the south, 
IS evidenced by the fact that one congregration vainly 
endeavoured to retain his services, by the offer of an annual 
Stipend of ;^iooa During his stay, he published his im- 
pressions regarding the religious prospects of the colony, 
in a work entitled, "The Bishop of Adelaide's idea of 
the Church of the future." This treatise was well received 
in the land where it was first published, and it has since been 
re-issued in London under the title, " Lights and Shadows 
of Church life in Australia; including Thoughts on some 
things at Home." It is gratifpng to notice that the visit 
of Mr Binney to the southern continent was fruitful of benefit. 
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not only to himself, but to those among whom he sojourned ; 
for, while his stay in that distant part of the empire tended 
to restore his health, which had become impaired through in- 
cessant and earnest labours in the cause of religion, it had the 
effect of directing public attention in the mother country to 
the claims of Australia, as. a highly inaportant and suitable 
field for missionary effort and evangelistic work. On his 
return to England, Mr Binney resumed his pastoral duties in 
connection with the King's Weigh-House chapel, with renewed 
bodily vigour and a mind well stored with interesting remin- 
iscences of the land he had left, and the people to whom he 
had bidden farewell 

As a preacher, the Rev. Thomas Binney still occupies a 
prominent position, not only among his Congregational 
brethren, but the evangelical ministers of all denominations. 
Were we asked to give, in a word, our opinion as to the 
reason of his marvellous success in the pulpit, we should 
say, the secret of his great power lies in his remarkable 
plainness of speech. The " fear of man " seems always to 
be banished from his mind. He calls things by their right 
names. As an instance of this, an incident has been related 
which may be interesting to our readers. In the course of 
a sermon, delivered by him on the occasion of the ordination 
of a young minister to the pastorate of a congregation near 
London, he commented upon the frequent neglect on the 
part of seat-holders, in allowing strangers to stand in places of 
worship when there is room in the pews. " I will give you,*' 
he said, addressing his hearers, " an instance from my own 
experience. I was preaching in a chapel not over-crowded, 
and in one of the aisles of the chapel stood a young woman, 
apparently not too strong or robust, leaning upon a pew in 
which were only two young men ; and — would you believe 
it ? — there they sat, and never opened the pew-dbor for that 
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young woman. There was no occasion for them to vacate 
their seats, although that might not have been too much in a 
crowded chapel, had they been gentlemen and had she been a 
servant girL No; there they sat How strange the coincidence ! 
It was just such a chapel as this. The aisle was just 
like yonder aisle. Aye, it was just this day of the week, too ; 
just this day of the month, yes, and this very year, and in 
this very jplace ; it is this very night ! There is the place — 
there the aisle — there the pew ! " 

While as an author he is voluminous, the works of Mr 
Binney are remarkable for their terseness, perspicuity and 
genial, poetic feeling. As an example of the latter quality, 
we quote from his admirable lecture on the question, " Is it 
possible to make the best of both worlds?*' — " I am fond," 
says the lecturer, "of little children. I think them the 
poetry of the world, the fresh flowers of our hearths and 
homes ; the little conjurors with their * natural magic,* evoking 
by their spells what delights and enriches all ranks, and 
equalises the different classes of society. Often as they 
bring with them anxieties and cares, and live to occasion 
anxiety and grief, we should get on very badly without them. 
Only think — if there was never anything anywhere to be seen 
but great, grown up men and women ! How we should long 
for the sight of a little child. Every infant comes into the 
world like a delegated prophet, the harbinger and herald of 
good tidings, whose office it is to turn the hearts of the fathers 
to the children,' and to draw * the disobedient to the wisdom 
of the just.' A child softens and purifies the heart, warming 
and melting it by its gentle presence ; it enriches the soul 
by new feelings, and awakens within it what is favourable to 
virtue. It is a beam of light, a fountain of love, a teacher 
whose lessons few can resist. Infants recall us from much 
that engenders and encourages selfishness, that freezes the 
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aflfections, roughens the manners, indurates the heart They 
brighten the home, deepen love, invigorate exertion, infuse 
courage, and vivify and sustain the charities of life. It 
would be a terrible world, I do think, if it was not embel- 
lished by little children." 

The limits of our present work forbid our quoting largely 
from the published treatises of this Modern Celebrity of 
Tyneside. We cannot, however, close our sketch without 
giving an example of the homely and practical character of 
his discourses in the pulpit The following extract is from 
one of these on " The Hebrew Wife," and with it we conclude. 
Contrasting the labours of the Hebrew women of old, with 
the employments of English women in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Mr Binney remarks : — " Woollen and linen fabrics 
can be now purchased both cheaper and better than they 
can be made ; and hence the hands of the females of a family 
are set at liberty for other occupations. The principle, 
however, that I wish you to notice, as running through the. 
whole of the scriptural picture of domestic economy, is this 
— the reality of the work^ and the earnestness and decision with 
which it is attended to. The woman before us does not choose 
* to eat the bread of idleness ! ' She has no idea that ^e has 
married a husband to support her in inactivity, or to find 
money for the payment of those who are to do everything 
for her. Her attention to work is not pretence ; it is no 
mere listless amusement ; a sort of elegant idling that 
means nothing ; a constant expenditure of time and labour, 
material and skill, or what is little better than industrious 
trifling. She works well and earnestly; 'she girds her 
loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms.' She rises 
early, proceeds upon a plan, has the work of the day arranged 
clearly before her, is never in a hurry, never in a muddle ; 
everything is done with quiet force ; her husband and children 
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know nothing of the machinery — have no annoyance from 
its din and dust, but all the enjoyment of silent and steady 
production of its results. Now, without in the least recom- 
mending this woman as a model, in respect to the actual 
nature of her employments, we do beseech you to study the 
Jfrinciple which underlies them all, and whatever you have to 
do — ^whatever be your work, according to modem customs 
and habits — see to it that it is work, something real, useful, 
and dignified, and do it with all your might." 
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STR WILLIAM G. ARMSTRONG. 

TT is not a little remarkable that many mventions, which 
•^ have been fraught with so much blessing to mankind, 
have originated in events of themselves remarkably trivial, 
or at least apparently so. The oscillation of a lamp within 
the walls of a Cathedral at Pisa, first suggested to the mind 
of Galileo that mechanical appliance, the pendulum, which 
his son Vicenzio afterwards adapted to the measurement of 
time. The fall of an apple evoked the genius of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and led to the discovery of that law which binds 
world to world, system to system, and by which they are 
regulated in the immensity of space. The ever-memorable 
and often-quoted tea-kettle awakened the inventive faculty 
of James Watt, and provided us with that giant agency 
which bids defiance to wind and weather, which secures us 
such valuable appliances in our manufacturing interest, and 
furnishes us with an agreeable medium of transport So 
was it with the gush of the mountain rivulet amid the hills 
of Yorkshire, that the scientific mind of him, of whom we 
now write, was first directed to that happy pursuit which . 
inaugurated a new era in the history of trade and commerce, 
and determined the character of his subsequent career. 

William George Armstrong was bom at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in the year i8xo. His father belonged to Wreay, in 
the adjoining County of Cumberland, but removed to the 
Metropolis of the North, for the better prosecution of the 
business he had adopted. As a citizen who took an active 
part in all local and national questions of interest, he was 
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highly esteemed, being elected to the civic dignities 6t 
Alderman in 1847, and of Mayor in 1850. In conjunction 
with the Rev. W. Turner, an eminent divine and contempo- 
rary with Mr Armstrong, he was one of the originators of 
the Literary and Philosophical Institution of Newcastle, 
which will ever remain a lasting memorial of the public 
spirit and wisdom of those who conceived the scheme and 
carried it into effect He died in the year 1857, leaving 
behind him a son who was in every respect well fitted to 
tread in the footsteps of his honoured father. Educated at 
our local "Alma Mater " — the Grammar School — the future 
Inventor at an early age gave indications of the possession 
of considerable genius. It was his special delight, even 
then, to be engaged in any pursuit which called into action 
the mechanical bias of his mind. But, whether from 
inclination or not we are unable to say, he was apprenticed 
to Mr Armorer Donkin of this town, to study law with a 
view to practising it as a profession. Subsequently he 
removed to London, where he pursued his legal studies 
with much diligence and assiduity. On his return to New- 
castle, he was admitted a partner with his former employer, 
and remained, for about thirteen years, one of the well- 
known legal firm of Donkin, Stable, and Armstrong. The 
abstruse theories of his profession, however, did not prevent 
him following the equally abstruse theories of science; 
most of his leisure time being spent in those researches 
which fanned and fed the flame that shed a lustre on his 
future life. Adopting the advice of his friend and former 
fellow-clerk, Mr Lambert, afterwards one of the Elswick 
Company, Mr Armstrong more than ever followed the bent 
of his mechanical tastes, and he was now to be diverted 
from following the legal profession by an incident of such a 
seemingly common-place character, that one might have 
imagined it to have possessed no suggestive, compelling 
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influence whatever. While on a visit in Yorkshire, about 
this time, his attention was arrested by the evident force, 
characteristic of the flow at certain stages in its course, of 
a mountain stream, and he began to think that a poMrer 
such as this might be utilised under certain circumstances. 
Of course there were numerous difficulties in the way of his 
discovering the best method by which to turn this power of 
water to account, upon a much larger scale and with greater 
effect than had ever been the case before. But to the man 
who is determined to succeed, unexpected avenues are 
opened up, and just at the right time. The project of 
obtaining a supply of water for Newcastle from Whittle 
Dene, was set on foot in the year 1845 J ^"^> "o^ o^^X ^^^ 
Mr Armstrong's newly-acquired lesson, as taught by the 
Yorkshire stream, prove of great service to the Water Com- 
pany, but the whole undertaking also helped to ripen and 
bring into practical operation his own knowledge upon the 
interesting subject of Hydraulics. A hydraulic crane — the 
first of a now numerous family— which he had invented, 
was erected on Newcastle Quay, and set in operation by 
water supplied from Whittle Dene. The hydro-electric 
machine also claims the same distinguished gentleman as its 
inventor ; the first idea, in the direction of its invention 
and construction, bemg furnished by his having noticed, some 
five years previously, that steam escaping through a cement 
of chalk and oil round the safety-valve of a boiler at 
Cramlington colliery, exercised quite an electrifying influ- 
ence upon every person who approached it. His fame then 
began to spread, not only throughout his native land, but 
also the Continent of Europe ; and he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. He was fortunate in making the 
acquaintance of Mr Reifdel, one of the most eminent 
engineers of the period, and father of that gentleman whose 
name appears as one of the partners of the Elswick Com- 
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pany. Mr Armstrong was also introduced by him to many 
of the leading Engineers of the- day, who, departing from 
an established rule of their Society, constituted and elected 
our Tyiieside Celebrity one of its members, in acknow- 
ledgment of the contributions he had already made to the 
world of science. It was not long ere the hydraulic cranes 
invented by him were adopted in diflferent parts of the 
country. At Liverpool, however, not a little factious oppo- 
sition was excited through an unwillingness on the part of 
the well-known engineer, Mr Hartley, to acknowledge their 
merit, till, when on a visit to Newcastle, that gentleman was 
proselytised by " Hydraulic Jack," as the keeper of the- 
crane was popularly named. The anecdote is too good to 
be lost, and we reproduce it from the columns of The New- 
castle Daily Chronicle^ of 26th August 1863, as there 
narrated in the course of an able biographical sketch of 
Sir William Armstrong. Mr Hartley having visited the Quay 
for the purpose of seeing the crane in full operation, " found 
it lifting hogsheads from the hold of a ship under the direc- 
tion of the keeper, who was commonly called * Hydraulic 
Jack.' Mr Hartley, we are told, watched with astonishment 
the swift and graceful movements of the crane, which hoisted 
up the casks with great rapidity from the hold of the vessel, 
quietly and quickly swung round, and deposited them with 
the greatest gentleness upon the Quay. * You have got a 
queer machine,' said Mr Hartley to the keeper; * where 
are all the wheels ? * * There are none,* answered Jack. 
* But what makes it move ? ' * It goes by water under- 
ground,' replied the keeper. ' Do you ever let a hogshead 
fall ? ' asked the astonished engineer. * Oh, yes,' said Jack, 
*but I picks it up before it touches the ground.' 'You 
are not clever enough for thaV said Mr Hartley. But 
Jack's resources were equal to those of the machine .he 
directed. * What will you stand if I show you ? ' he asked. 

R 
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What Mr Hartley promised *to stand' we are not told, 
but it was sufficient to induce Jack to perform the following 
feat : — Running up a hogshead to the highest point of the 
crane, he let it down with a rush that threatened to crush 
the cask into atoms at the bottom, but Jack knew the 
power of the crane, and so dexterously checked the speed 
of the hogshead that it stopped at barely an inch from the 
ground. Mr Hartley was convinced, went direct to the 
inventor, told him he had seen the crane, and that it was 
just the thing he wanted.'* The story carries its own 
lesson — that men should never be too hasty in condemning 
anything until they have first investigated its merits. The 
Liverpool engineer was precipitate in pronouncing judgment 
upon the hydraulic crane, but the moment he witnessed 
what could be achieved by it, he honestly acknowledged, 
not that he had done an injustice to the inventor, but that 
it was "just the thing he wanted." The result of this con- 
version, however, may be seen in the daily employment of 
this agency in the docks at Liverpool, where it was intro- 
duced after the foregoing judgment had been pronounced 
upon it In furthef perfecting this useful invention, Mr 
Armstrong added greatly to his own reputation. 

But, passing on, we have now to refer to his connection 
with the origin and progress of the Elswick Engine Works, 
Newcastle, as also the fame he has earned for himself 
as the inventor and maker of the " Gun " bearing his name. 
In 1847, Mr Armstrong negociated with Messrs Donkin, 
Potter, and Lambert, for the purpose of starting engine- 
works on a small scale at Elswick, now one of the town- 
ships of Newcastle. The eflforts at the outset were far from 
encouraging. They had difficulties to contend with which 
were of themselves sufficient to damp their ardour and 
quench their enthusiasm. But these only called into 
existence greater energy and activity, to make what 
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threatened to be a losing concern one full of promise and 
reward. The recognition by the Liverpool authorities of 
the excellence and applicability of the hydraulic cranes, 
gave an impetus to trade which had hitherto been sluggish, 
and at once disburthened their minds of any apprehensions 
of future failure. But the grand point had yet to be realised, 
and it remained for the originator of the Elswick Company 
to find further scope for his genius in connection with investi- 
gations suggested by an incident of the Crimean campaign. 
At the battle of Inkerman, fought in November 1854, 
victory was said to have fallen to the Allies chiefly by reason 
of the terrible havoc wrought in the Russian ranks by a 
couple of i8-pounder guns, which had been brought into 
operation at a late hour and, because of their weight and the 
nature of the ground, with immense difficulty. When Mr 
Armstrong heard of the difficulty which had been ex- 
perienced in bringing these heavy guns into action, he began 
to calculate whether equal range might not be attained with 
lighter ordnance. To the solution of this problem, then, 
he applied all the energy at his command. The subject 
was one exactly in accordance with the bias of his mind, 
and it cannot be wondered at that, in an incredibly short 
space of time, he was found consulting his former patron, 
Mr Rendel, on the result of his study. That gentleman 
introduced him to the Duke of Newcastle, then Minister of 
War, who ordered him to supply one gun constructed on the 
principles of which he had made explanation. Gratified 
with the result of his interview with that officer of the 
State, and obeying his own impulses, the talented in- 
ventor immediately set about the fulfilment of the com- 
mission. Begun in December 1854, and finished in the 
April of the following year, it was not, however, submitted 
for approval till it had passed through a series of experi- 
ments by which its efficiency might be established. While 
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prosecuting those tests, it is well known that the inhabitants 
of many a rustic home were alarmed by the strange sounds 
of cannon now and then . reverberating among the North- 
umbrian hills. The fears of a French invasion were not, "we 
daresay, everywhere experienced ; but, no doubt, ominous 
shakes of the head were given, and equally ominous remarks 
heard concerning the manoeuvres of the unseen enemy. Be- 
ing sufficiently satisfied as to the success of his undertaking, 
Mr Armstrong submitted his first effort as a manufacturer of 
ordnance to the War Office in 1856 ; but was disappointed 
at the estimate of its worth, being derisively called a pop-gun 
from its diminutive appearance and very light calibre. In 
order, however, to meet the wishes of the War Office 
authorities, the gun was bored for a 51b. projectile, which be- 
ing approved of, Mr Armstrong was entrusted with the con- 
struction of one similar in principle but of larger dimensions. 
Of the various stages of experiments through which the ord- 
nance manufactured at Elswick passed, it is not necessary 
here to speak j but complete success at last crowned his 
indefatigable exertions. Rightly to appreciate the full ex- 
tent of his triumphs, too, it is necessary to remember that 
his inventive genius had to embrace not only everything con- 
nected with the construction of the guns and projectiles, 
but also everything in any way associated with the wide 
and difficult science of gunnery. But he adhered with rare 
patience and perseverance to his pursuits, and reaped the 
rewards which he so completely deserved. So valuable, in- 
deed, were the services he had rendered, so disinterested 
his efforts to accomplish that task which was purely a self- 
imposed one, and so full of patriotic generosity his conces- 
sions of all patent rights to the Government of the country, 
that we cannot wonder at the graceful tribute paid him when 
he was " created a Knight and made a Commander of the 
Bath,'* on the 22nd February 1859. Sir William was 
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about the same time appointed Engineer of Rifled Ordnance 
at a salary of ;^2ooo per annum, and was further promoted 
Superintendent of the Royal Gun Factory for Rifled Ord- 
nance, both of which offices he continued to hold till Feb- 
ruary 1863. What induced his resignation we do not feel 
disposed to conjecture. It is only gratifying to think that, 
when he did so, there was no ground for reflection upon the 
character of him who had so long and so faithfully served 
the interests of the nation. 

Considering the genius evinced in their management, no 
one could be surprised at the rapid growth of the Elswick 
works, nor at the consequent increase of the population of 
Newcastle, by the extension of the borough westwards. 
When we state that, for our own and foreign governments, 
several thousands of Armstrong guns have been manufactured 
by the Elswick Company ; that they now employ between 
three and four thousand workmen ; that their weekly pay- 
bill amounts to something like ;^6ooo ; that the works them- 
selves extend over an area of forty acres ; and that the 
population of the township of Elswick, during the period of 
thirteen years, has become very dense and large — when we 
merely mention facts like these, unmistakable evidence is 
afforded of Sir William Armstrong's surprising talents, 
marvellous ability, and great success. 

By his own workpeople he is held in the highest esteem. 
A wiser, better, and more considerate master, no man could 
possibly desire. The Mechanics' Institution and day-schools 
connected with his works are, like everything else that is 
his, perfect models in their way. When he was knighted, 
his workmen, in an address which they presented to him, 
used the following significant words : — •** We, who have occa- 
sionally been permitted to witness your indomitable perse- 
verance in pursuing your experiments under the most per- 
plexing circumstances, with the most extraordinary zeal and 
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energy, and have observed how frequently your disappoint- 
ments and failures have been made the key to the successful 
attainment of your purpose, have become involuntarily in- 
terested in your most triumphant success, and do most sin- 
cerely rejoice I" 

In everything to which he gives his support, or is any way 
connected, his large-heartedness and public spirit come 
out after a princely fashion ; and in all this, it should be 
added, he is most heartily and ably seconded by Lady Arm- 
strong. To the Deaf and Dumb Asylum he contributed 
;£6oo ; to construct the lecture-room of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society he gave ;^i75o; and from no good 
work, indeed, is his munificence withheld. Even his private 
residences are made to serve the public, as witness Jesmond, 
with its splendid banqueting-hall, erected for the public use, 
and its beautiful gardens and grounds, for regular admission 
to which only a small charge is made, while the sum thus 
realised is handed over to the funds of the Infirmary. Crag- 
side, too, that wonderful and enchanting gem, rescued from 
the rocks surrounding lovely Rothbury, is also called upon 
by its noble owner to play its part in increasing the pleasures 
of the people of Tyneside. 

But it would exhaust our space if we stayed to tell all 
that Sir William has done for his country and his native 
district By the highest in the land he is held in profound 
respect By the most learned he is regarded as one of them- 
selves, and it may be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
the British Association never had an abler President than 
when Sir William Armstrong filled the office at the Newcastle 
meeting in 1863. By the inhabitants of Newcastle and 
neighbourhood he is looked up to at once as a never-failing 
friend, and as a brother of whom they have good cause to 
feel inexpressibly proud. 
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CHARLES MARK PALMER. 

TTHE extensive shipbuilder, Charles Mark Palmer, to 
whom the town of Jarrow-upon-Tyne owes its won- 
derful rise and great prosperity, was bom in King street, 
South Shields, in the year 1822. Having received a good 
education — ^^first, in his native town, and then at Dr Bruce's 
Academy in Newcastle — he entered the office of Messrs 
Redshaw and Ridley, with the view of still further equip- 
ping himself for following the life of his father, who held a 
good position in the district both as a shipowner and mer- 
chant. He afterwards, for the same purpose, sojourned 
for some time in the South of France ; and, on his return 
to England, at once entered upon a commercial career, 
which has, from the very first, proved exceptionably brilliant. 
First joining the firm of Messrs Palmer, Beckwith, and Com- 
pany, of which his father was the principal, we find him, 
while only in his twenty-third year, associated with such men 
as John Bowes, Esq., Sir William Hutt, M.P., and the late 
Nicholas Wood, Esq., in the manufacture of coke at Marley 
Hill, and also in the ownership of the Marley Hill colliery, in 
the county of Durham. Messrs John Bowes and Partners, of 
which firm Mr Palmer is the sole acting member, take rank 
amongst the largest colliery proprietors in the United 
Kingdom. 

In the year 1852 — while still a young man of thirty — Mr 
Palmer, in company with his brother George, commenced 
operations as a shipbuilder in Jarrow. He began in a small 
way; but already, after the lapse of twenty years, this 
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Tyneside town is everywhere known to contain oiie of the 
largest and best shipbuilding establishments in the world. 
The works at their commencement engaged only a small 
number of hands ; to-day, over five thousand are employed. 
In 1852, the population of Jarrow was less than a thousand ; 
now it is estimated at thirty thousand. 

As a Northern coalowner, Mr Palmer had found how 
difficult it was to compete with the coalowners in the South 
of England ; for, while the railway system enabled them to 
reach the great markets both speedily and cheaply, the 
owners of collieries in the North had to depend for the transit 
of their coal on sailing vessels alone. " A coalowner and 
shipowner myself," he has since explained, " I felt doubly 
interested in the subject of coal conveyance. It occurred 
to me that steam power on the sea afforded the only means 
of competing successfully with steam power on land, and I 
commenced the business of an iron-shipbuilder mainly with 
the object of carrying out this idea." An iron screw-steamer 
—named the J^ohn Bowes — was accordingly designed, 
built, launched, and sent forth upon her first voyage. Like 
every other inventor, Mr Palmer had to encounter much 
opposition and ridicule. Wiseacres shook their heads and 
argued " that it would be impossible for steamers carrying 
650 tons of coal, and costing about ;^i 0,000, to compete 
with vessels that consumed no fuel, and which, though 
carrying only half the quantity, cost little more than ;^iooo, 
or only one-tenth the amount." But he was not the man 
to be turned aside by short-sighted and prejudiced state- 
ments like this. His own clear intellect assured him that 
he was on the right track in the matter. On her first voyage 
— which many, of course, prophesied would likewise be her 
last*— the y^^« Bowes, the first screw-collier, was laden with 
five hundred tons of coal in four hours ; in forty-eight hours 
from her departure, she reached London ; in thirty hours 
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she discharged her cargo ; and, in forty eight hours more, 
she was again in the Tyne ; " sq that in five days she per- 
formed, successfully, an amount of work that would have 
taken two average-sized sailing colliers upwards of a month 
to accomplish." The new firm soon began to be spoken 
of, and their fame caused orders to pour in upon them, not 
only firom private gentlemen and public companies, but also 
from our own and foreign governments. Mr George 
Palmer retired from the concern in 1862, and, three years 
later, the subject of this sketch, though still retaining a 
large interest in the business and becoming Chairman of the 
new firm, disposed of the entire works to a limited liability 
company, the shares representing a nominal capital of 
;;^2,ooo,ooo, and their properties consisting of ironstone 
mines and harbour at Port Mulgrave, near Wliitby, York- 
shire ; blast furnaces, rolling mills, engine works, shipyard 
and graving dock, at Jarrow, on the south bank of the Tyne ; 
and premises at Howdon, on the opposite side of the river, 
for the building of smaller ships and iron girder bridges. 
Mr Palmer has thus stated his reasons for parting with the 
works : " But being alone, as it were," he says, " and having 
such large undertakings on my hands, I felt it not only due 
to myself, to my family, to the whole district of the North of 
England, and I may also say to the nation, that such a 
gigantic concern should be placed upon a broader basis 
than depending upon one individual." Anything more 
honest and disinterested than the motives and objects here 
set forth, it would, we believe, be difficult to find in the 
whole record of commercial enterprise. 

The rapid rise of the Jarrow works can only be attributed 
to the genius of their founder. In the year 1862, rolling 
mills were erected in connection with them, in which 
35,000 tons of iron can be manufactured per annum, and 
Mr Palmer himself believed he had really ** completed the 
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efficiency of the works " when three years later, he opened 
the largest Graving Dock on the north-eastern coast of 
Great Britaia And now, it should be noticed, the Jarrow 
Company dig their own raw material, bring it to the T)me, 
smelt it, pass it through all the intermediate stages of manu* 
facture, and send it away in the form of steamers, engined 
and in all respects ready for navigation. From the com- 
mencement in 1852, down to the end of 1872, there have 
been launched from Mr Palmer's yard 351 vessels, of 
326,200 tons in the aggregate, for most of which the firm 
has also manufactured engines. Of these steamers may be 
mentioned the following war-vessels for Her Majesty's navy : 
— Terror (iron-plated battery), 2000 tons, which was built in 
the short space of three months and a half to operate against 
Cronstadt in the Russian war; Defence (iron-plated frigate), 
3668 tons; yutnna (troop-ship), 4173 tons; Triumph and 
Swiftsure, the two latter being of a tonnage of 3892 each. 
It likewise deserves to be mentioned here, that it was the 
subject of this sketch who first introduced the use of rolled . 
armour-plates in the construction of vessels of war. 

And so the formerly almost " deserted village '* rapidly 
assumed an importance and interest in the commercial 
world equal to what it had long enjoyed in the ecclesiastical 
Henceforth, when men think of Jarrow-upon-Tyne, the 
achievements of Mr Palmer, as well as the writings of the 
Venerable Bede, will rise up before their minds. A new 
spirit was infused into the place by the Palmer Brothers. By 
a wave of their magic wand they effected transformations, 
one after another, the marvellous character of which was 
sometimes so great as almost to make one question their 
reality. Workmen hastened to the place in hundreds; 
tradesnien followed in large numbers ; prosperity abounded 
on every hand ; and, ere many years had come and gone, 
•the previously unimportant hamlet became such a noted 
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town for shipbuilding that commissions poured in from all 
p>arts of the world. The sound of the forge, the whiz of 
machinery, the whistle of the steam-engines, and the cease- 
less strokes of the riveters' hammers, fell like a new voice 
upon the ear of Tyneside, and proclaimed that one of her 
greatest sons had brought her fresh glory, power, and good. 

Mr Palmer's success at Marley Hill, too, has bedh almost 
as great as that attained at Jarrow. The annual produce of 
the colliery, when he first became connected with it, was 
very trifling ; now it is a million and a quarter tons. He is 
also connected with a large number of other commercial 
undertakings, such as lines of steamers trading between 
Liverpool and the United States ; the Tyne Steam Shipping 
Company, trading between the Tyne and Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, Antwerp, Dunkirk, and London ; Messrs Palmer, Hall, 
and Company, the well-known shipowners and merchants ; 
the Bede Metal Extracting-Company ; the Tyne Plate Glass 
Company, who lately removed their works from Newcastle 
to South Shields, and greatly extended them ; and the Iron 
Shipbuilders' Association, of which he is Chairman. 

Mr Palmer's life, as statements like the foregoing abun- 
dantly show, has been essentially a busy one. Still, he has 
never failed to find time to discharge his duties as a citizen,- 
as a Christian, and as a friend, with all that wonderful ability 
evinced by him in business. He is Lieutenant-colonel of 
the Jarrow Engineer Volunteers, now about a thousand 
strong, and pronounced by competent judges to be one of 
the finest regiments in the United Kingdom. He is a 
magistrate of the county of Durham and, also, the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and lord of the manor of Easington, 
and Hinderwell. Proprietor of the Seaton Hall and Crinkle 
Park estates, Saltbum, he has likewise given much attention 
to the science of agriculture, and has expended no small 
amount of money, as well as displayed all his accustomed 
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originality of skill, in the erection of model dwelling-houses 
for his workpeople there. Though a warm friend of the 
Church of England, his views both upon religion and other 
subjects are distinguished alike for their liberality and 
charity. 

His relations with his own workmen have always been of 
the most hearty, honest, forbearing, and kindly character. 
When, however, any dispute between them has happened to 
lead to hostiHties, Mr Palmer's straightforward and concilia- 
tory manner has generally paved the way to a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement. In terminating the great Iron Trade 
Lock-out in the North of England, in 1865, and the equally 
important Engineers* Strike in Newcastle and Gateshead, 
in 187 1, he also rendered services for which the working 
classes and society at large must ever feel grateful. With 
its fine Mechanics' Institute, numerous places of worship, 
and many excellent streets, Jarrow is a surprising monument 
not only to Mr Palmer's success as a shipbuilder, but also 
to his thoughtfulness as a master, his public spirit as a 
citizen, and his clearness of intellect and warmth of heart 
as a man. Although unsuccessful in contesting South 
Shields in 1869, there can be little doubt that the remark- 
able man of whom this chapter so inadequately speaks will 
soon obtain a seat in Parliament — and then, perhaps, we 
may be privileged to witness his taking a foremost place as 
a Statesman, just as he has done as a Shipbuilder. 
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SIR GEORGE AIREY, G.C.B., K.CJI. 
SIR RICHARD AIREY, K.C.B. 

C IRGEORGE AIREY, G.C.B., K.C.H., was the son of Mr 
*^ Jonathan Airey, hostman, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He 
was educated at the Grammar School of his native town, and 
entered the army in 1779 as ensign in the 91st regiment 
Promotion was rapid in those days of conquest and almost 
constant engagement for our army, and the young officer 
of whom we now write had his full share of it While 
with his regiment in the West Indies, he afforded numerous 
proofs at once of his ability and personal courage. His 
superiors acknowledged his ability by appointing him com- 
mander of the British troops at Porto Ferraio, at a time 
when the place was besieged by the French, so that the new 
commander's powers were now submitted to a somewhat 
severe test But he gave ample token that the appointment 
was a wise one, and he continued to hold that important 
command until peace was declared in 1802. Upon the 
renewal of hostilities, he was commissioned to accompany 
General Fox to Gibraltar, in the capacity of Military Secre- 
tary, where he again gave the utmost satisfaction to all who 
had an opportunity of observing his devotion and talents 
as a soldier. Further promotions consequently flowed in 
upon him. In Sicily, for some time, he acted as Deputy- 
Adjutant-General, when he was given the command of the 
British troops in the Ionian Islands ; and for a considerable 
period he officiated, with all his former acceptability, as the 
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Quarter-Master-General to the forces in Ireland In the 
year 1821, he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, and, two years later, became Colonel of the 39th 
regiment. To enter with greater detail into the facts con- 
nected with Sir George's life, would necessitate that a more 
or less full description should be given of almost all the 
long-continued campaigns which took place, and the many- 
great battles which were fought, during his lengthened and 
brilliant connection with the army. To do this, however, 
would be to break in upon the character of the present 
volume — which does not at all attempt, in dealing with the 
many distinguished men whose names adorn its pages, to 
record all the information regarding them which the student 
might desiderate, but merely to supply such as may interest 
and instruct the general reader — and swell it very much 
beyond the prescribed and necessary limits. But when it 
is pointed out that Sir George Airey was associated with 
the army from 1779, until his death at Paris in the year 
1833 — a period of fifty-four years, during which little 
quietude was granted.to any nation, least of all, perhaps, to 
our own — and that, as already recorded, his promotions 
were alike rapid and striking, no more need be said as to 
the manner in which he distinguished himself, even at a 
time when great generals were numerous, and when great 
things were constantly required at their hands. 

Sir Richard Airey,. K.C.B., has followed in the foot- 
steps of his distinguished father, the leading events in 
whose life we have just recorded. Sir Richard was bom 
in the year 1803, so that he has now reached the three-score 
years and ten which the Psalmist and ordinary experience 
mark out as the limit of existence beyond which few lives 
extend. Like so many other aspirants after ipilitary renown, 
Sir Richard commenced his professional training at the 
Royal Military College, at Sandhurst. After joining the 
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army (which he did at an early age), he served, both with 
his regiment and on the staflf, first in Canada, and after- 
wards in the Ionian Jslands, which latter possession belonged 
to England at the time, but has since been ceded to the 
Kingdom of Greece. In 1838, he was appointed Deputy- 
Adjutant-General, the arduous duties of which responsible 
office he continued to discharge with much ability until the 
year 1852, when he was promoted to the position of 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces. Soon after, hostilities commenced between 
Russia and the Allied Armies of Turkey, England, and 
France, and Sir Richard Airey was appointed to the ex- 
tremely onerous and difficult post of Quarter-Master- 
General of the British Army. The sufferings of our brave 
soldiers in the Crimea, both from severe weather and at 
times a want of sufficient food, were of a most harrowing 
and fatal character ; and when the sad intelligence reached 
home that our army was being decimated, more by hunger, 
cold, bad management and consequent disease, than by the 
bullets and bayonets of the enemy, the authorities and chiefs 
of the army were subjected to the most severe public cen- 
sure. Sir Richard Airey, of course, being also subjected to a 
large measure of blame. But, without entering upon the 
question, numerous witnesses could be brought forward to 
speak as to Sir Richard's generosity and fairness, and to 
show that he is far from unpopular with the army. " No 
one," writes one who has served imder him, " man, gentle- 
man, officer, or commanding officer, could be more generous 
in his sympathies towards the soldier than Sir Richard Airey 
is. The complaint of the drummer-boy or the private under 
his command, as Governor of Gibraltar, receives equal 
attention with the more dignified appeals pf the non-com- 
missioned or commissioned officers ; while the arrangements 
of the Commissariat department receive his most careful 
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attention. He regards not the officer for his rank alone, 
but estimates his worth, as a man and a gentleman, by the 
qualities he possesses as a soldier serving his Queen and 
country. With the rank and file of our troops stationed at 
Gibraltar, he is a great favourite, being always considerate 
and kind towards them. Inclemency of weather and ex- 
posure to climate are ever regarded carefully with a view to 
the comfort of the men, not a few field-days having been 
deferred, in obedience to his orders, so as to prevent unne- 
cessary discomfort to those under his command." In 1855, 
he was promoted to the rank of Major-General and created 
K.CB. Five years later, he received the Colonelcy of the 
17 th regiment, and, in 1863, he was commissioned to the 
Governorship of the garrison of Gibraltar, where he made 
himself beloved by all, and which office he retained for a 
number of years, till his appointment as Quarter-Master- 
General to the forces. He has again earned fresh fame by- 
the manner in which he has attended to the arduous duties 
attached to the conspicuous office which he now holds ; 
especially by the enthusiasm with which he has devoted 
himself to, and the ability with which he has discharged his 
duties connected with, the now famous and useful Autumn 
Manoeuvres, which were first instituted in 187 r, and which 
it is more than likely will be renewed annually, for the more 
efficient training of the Army, Militia, and Volunteers. 
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THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 

T N reviewing those contributions to Literature which are 
indigenous to Tyneside, we cannot but acknowledge 
that we are, to some extent, lost in their immensity. As is 
not unfrequently the case in districts so prolific of genius of 
different kinds, the number of candidates for literary honours 
has been exceedingly great Whether we enter the domain 
of science or of song, of history or of fiction, we find 
notabilia meeting us at every step, and claiming an equal 
share of our attention and admiration. The mathematicians 
and poets of former days seem, Elijah-like, to have cast 
the mantle of their genius on the one hand, and their 
inspiration on the other, over the sons of more modem 
times ; while the " iron pen " of the historian, and the 
imaginative faculty of the noveUst, seem to have been 
bequeathed, in an equal degree, to many of those whom 
we claim, and that justly, as Celebrities of Tyneside. It 
will appear, however, that to treat of all those men whose 
names suggest themselves to our mind, would be to us a 
task by no means unpleasant, but tedious to the majority 
of our readers. I^ then, in having chosen two representa- 
tives of the present literary character of T3meside, we 
appear to have acted invidiously, we claim exoneration by 
simply announcing that our desire has not been to over- 
look the claims of those whose names are omitted, and who 
are entitled, in an equal de^ee, to our notice, but simply 
to pursue, so far as in us lies, the parallel with which we 
originally started, as well as preserve the design of the 
present work. 

s 
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To proceed, then : we introduce to our readers the name 
of one who has only recently been removed from our midst 
by the hand of death ; but who may, none the less, be 
regarded as a modem man. We refer to the late Thomas 
Doubleday, son of Mr George Doubleday, bom in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. At an early age the literary taste of 
Mr Doubleday developed itself in a conspicuous manner. 
But this fact is not of itself so singular as is the peculiar 
department of literature on which he entered, and in which 
it was his ambition to shine. An extensive acquaintance 
with those writings which emanated from the pens of writers 
belonging to the dramatic school, as also frequent fellowship 
with the products of minds revelling in immortal song, no 
doubt directed the mind of our young townsman into that 
channel where the current of his lofty conceptions could 
flow, defiant of resistance and obstacle. The youthful 
genius of Thomas Doubleday found exposition, first, in a 
five-act tragedy, entitled, " The Italian Wife ; " and the 
favourable reception it met with induced a higher flight into 
the realms of poesy, where the friendly muse aided the pro- 
duction of " Babington,*' which, according to a writer of the 
period, stamped him as ** among the first dramatic poets of 
the age." It would be difficult to concur in this high 
estimate of Mr Doubleda/s merits as an author, at the 
time it was given, and of the literary effort in question. 
The criticism may not unnaturally be regarded as the 
offspring of a mind in an extreme degree partial and 
favourable to the writer, and which was, mayhap, too much 
biassed by the intimate association of the critic to his 
subject Be that as it may, however, the work is one fully 
entitling its author to a high place among the litterateurs of 
the country ; while it afforded ample presage of the future 
distinction of the poet. The next emanations from Mr 
Doubleda/s pen were of a higher order, though they did 
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not meet with the approbation anticipated. These were 
" Dioclesian " and " Caius Marius," both classical dramas. 
It may here be worthy of mention that the last of these 
was written, on a suggestion made by the elder Kean, with 
a view to stage representation. On its Completion, however, 
the counsellor became the critic, who, while recognising its 
merit, departed from the original intention of having it 
' produced on the boards of " Drury Lane," from a fear that 
it would be unsuccessful Whether this unkindness — 
for we hold it to have been such — on the part of Kean, 
repressed the enthusiasm of our Northern aspirant after 
dramatic honours, or not, we cannot tell. But this much 
we do know, that he abandoned this class of composition, 
and directed his literary talent to other and more important 
subjects. Possessed of a keen business faculty, in addition 
to those already mentioned, Mr Doubleday appeared next 
as a literary ** financier," publishing several pamphlets on 
the currency, which attracted considerable attention. 
Inclining again, however, to association with the muse, he 
published a " Collection of Coquetdale Fishery Songs, with 
Introductions and Notes." Some of these are so very fine 
that we cannot refrain from giving two of them, as specimens 
of Mr Doubleda/s song-writing : — 

THE FISHER'S COURTSHIP. 
Air : — TAe women ari cC gane wud, 

Hout, lassie I ye*re dune wi* the kye, 

Sae canna ye wander wi* me, . 

The craft o' the fisher to try, 

The cast o* his tackle to see ? 
For ilk fish i' the creel that may glint, 

Gin a kiss he may aiblins require, 
The riddle we'll read — or deil 's in*t — 

O' wha'll be the foremost to tire. 

Hout. lassie! «Srv. 
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The sbreams are a' surlin' wi* joy ; 

The laverocks are up i' the lift ; 
The herd he gaes whistlin' bye, 

Forgettin' the storm an' the drift. 
Sae comey an' ye'U soon understand 

How we 'tice baith the blate an' the slee, 
Wi' a wily bit waft o* the hand. 

An' a glegsome bit glance o' the e'e ! 

Hout, lassie I ^c. 

Oh ! come — an* ye'se see wi' what airt 

The troutie we'll wile frae the pool, 
An' gar him for ever to pairt 

Fra^ his hauld, sae secure an' sae cooL 
Just as some — that ye ken o' — their breath 

Can hardly get leave for to draw, 
An' dread that ye've come by their death, 

Ere they kent theirsells stricken ava' 1 

Hout^ lassie I 6v. 

Oh I come — ^we'se gae up by the trows, 

Where the bumie rins wimplin' an' clear ; 
Where the breckan an* wild heather grows, 

An' the wild rose is sweet on the brier. 
Where amang the gray craigs, i' the beam. 

The flowers spring in fragrance an' pride. 
In token that luve is nae dream — 

If ye seek him by sweet Coquet-side. 

Houtf lassie / <&»r 

Or to Usway let's gae— an' we'll draw 
, The sawmon frae oot o* his lair, 
Wi' this slender wee hazel sae sma'. 

An' this linklet o' bonnie brown hair ; 
Sae a heart may be Strang in its might, 

Yet bend — a sair penance to dree — 
To a taper bit finger sae white. 

Or the glance o' a hazel-bright e'e ! 

Hout, lassie ! &*c. 
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Oil I come — an* we*se rove by the streams 

Till the sun's sunken far i' the west ; 
An* if weary we get wi* his beams, 

In the shade o* the valley we'll rest. 
There the true " fisher's knot ** ye shall see 5 

The secret shall cost but a kiss ; 
. An* when tied — 'gin ye canna win free — 

We maun e'en let it bide as it is. 

Houtf lassie t &*c. 

How Mr Doubleday succeeded in writing in such ad- 
mirable " Lowland Scotch, ** how he managed to become 
acquainted with the expressive vocabulary of the people 
whose vernacular it is, we are really at a loss to understand. 
It possesses a richness of expression by no means unworthy 
the best efforts of genius of more northern parts. But, to 
proceed, we give another. 

THE LAST O' THE SEASON. 

Air : — Up in the mornirC airly ! 

It *8 the turn o' the year for September beer, 

The breezes fast are changin*, 
On ilk hill-head, ye may ken by their tread. 

The frosts hae there been rangin* 5 
Nay, 'mang the lang grass, as through it ye pass. 

The rind clings white and pearly ; 
There's naething now for*t, gin ye wad hae sport, 

But up in the momin' airly I 

Yet never despair, though keen be the air. 

An' auld Coquet sniffs winter before him ; 
Though his streams sae bauld rin clear an' cauld 

As the braid har'st moon glow'rs owre them ; 
For when the mom's eye shall mak* gray the sky, 
, Ye'U find them purlin' cheerly ; 
An* there *s naething now for't, gin ye wad hae sport, 

But up in the momin' airly \ 
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Then up in the dark !— What tho* the lark 

Still 's snug in her grassy dwellin* ; 
Though, frae out the brake, the wary crake 

Nae tale o* hb covert's tellin' ; 
And though close at your feet, *mang the clover sweet, 

Ye startle the pairtrick sairly ; 
There's now naething for't, gin ye wad hae sport, 

But up in the momin' airly ! 

See the gray mom peeps on streams an' deeps, 

An' the mennims now are playin', 
Where the stream rins bauld, in his darksome hauld 

The monarch-trout is stayin'. 
Then your black flee fling, with a light, gray wing ; 

Let your cast fall saft and sparely ; 
For there *8 naething now for't, gin ye wad hae sport, 

But up in the momin' airly ! 

Sae your cast be vain at once refrain ; 

Wha drives when there's nae leadin' ? 
Let the lav'rock spring, an' the bee tak' wing, 

An' he'se be in the cue for feedin*. 
Then the flee sae sma', an' the maisterly thraw, 

Maun show "the craftsman" fairly ; 
Oh ! there 's naething now lor't, gin ye wad hae sport, 

But up in the momin' airly I 

Though the monarch's slain, there'll still remain 

Anither hour for slaughters ; 
Gin the frosts hae been through the night fu' keen, 

An' keenly nipp'd the waters ; 
For, just where the beams now are warming the streams, 

The troutlets they'll all loup rarely. 
Oh I there 's naething now for't, gin ye wad hae sport. 

But up in the momin' airly I 

These indicate all the genius and conception of a poet 
of the truest stamp. In them there is an embodiment of 
that fine feeling which was so essentially characteristic of 
Mr Doubleda/s mental constitution; and, though they 
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only form a fractional part of similar contributions to the 
literature of his country, they may, we think, be really 
regarded as favourable specimens of his poetic style. In 
subsequent years, Mr Doubleday devoted himself to lite- 
rature, in many of its phases — art, science, and politics 
alike receiving his attention. On these, however, we cannot 
enter. Our present brief sketch of him must conclude with 
a simple enumeration of the works that were written by 
his pen. " A Letter to the Duke of Northumberland on the 
Ancient !Music of Northumberland, its Collection, and Pre- 
servation'' — "Hymnarium Anglicanum, or Salisbury Hymns; 
Translated from the Salisbury Breviary" — "The Political Life 
of Sir Robert Peel ; an Analytical Biography " — " A Finan- 
cial and Statistical History of England." In the field of 
romance he gave to the world, " The Eve of St Mark's ; " 
and, in addition to these efforts of his genius, Mr Doubleday 
was a frequent contributor to the pages of Blackwooas 
Magazine and the Eclectic Review ; while in the columns 
of the Manchester Guardian and the Neuwastle Chronicle^ 
he not unfrequently appeared as a writer . on the most im- 
portant social and political questions of the time in which 
he lived. Having so recently been removed from among us, 
we purposely refrain from entering into any elaborate 
criticism on the merits of his literary productions. We can 
only observe, in drawing this sketcji to a close, that his 
memory will long remain green in the hearts of the people 
of Tyneside. He died on the iSthday of December 1870. 
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WESLEY S. B. WOOLHOUSE, RR.A.S., F.E.S. 

"pOLLOWING in the footsteps of Dr Hutton and other 
^ eminent mathematicians, the name of Mr Woolhouse 
enables us to cany out our classification most completely 
and successfully. Coming into existence at a time rich in 
mathematical knowledge, and passing his boyhood in a 
town that has always occupied a foremost place as a field 
where such a study may be prosecuted with advantage, his 
intellectual tendencies and desires soon found means for 
their employment and gratification ; while his great attain- 
ments in after-life abundantly testify that early privileges 
have been turned by him to golden account. 

Mr Woolhouse was born about the year 1812, and was 
educated in the town of North Shields. At an early age 
he gave unmistakable evidence of the peculiar bias of his 
mind. If in his school days, indeed, there was one feature 
of his mental constitution more strongly disclosed than 
another, it was that one which, by its development in tender 
years, moulded_the future of his existence, and saw him 
ushered into the world of scientific research at an age when 
most boys are only counting their marbles or winding their 
spinning-tops. Unlike the majority of scholars, who take 
to the study of mathematics with cool indifference. Wool- 
house applied himself to their acquirement with a zeal that 
attracted the attention of his preceptor, the Rev; William 
Leitch, who saw in him all the elements of fixture greatness. 
At the age of thirteen, he obtained a prize in the Zadie^ 
Diary^ an achievement thought worthy, in those days, of 
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being contended for by men of maturer years. When only 
nineteen, we find him entering the lists as a candidate for 
fame, by publishing a work on Geometry, and that " with, 
out ever having seen a treatise on the subject." About the 
same time he began to devote his attention td the Law of 
Dynamics ; sketching, nay, we may almost say discovering, 
the principles of that branch of natmal philosophy ; for, as in 
the former instance, he had no text-book by which he could 
be guided in his calculations, or aided in the completion of 
his work. Not, be it understood, that there were no such 
books to be had. But these he never saw. By the opera- 
tions of his own mind he unfolded the true principles on 
which this science rests, and thereby more powerfully ex- 
emplified the genius of which he was possessed. He was a 
regular contributor to the Newcastle Magazine^ in those 
days a periodical devoted more to scientific matters than to 
poUtics or purely local gossip, and one whose pages formed 
a grand " tilting-yard *' for the knights-errant of mathematical 
science. The appearance of Mr Woolhouse in many of 
these mental jousts, extended his reputation greatly beyond 
the district of Tyneside, and he was appointed one of 
the calculators in the Nautical Almanac office. Shortly 
afterwards, he became Deputy-Superintendent of that scien- 
tific work, and constructed " formulae by which the tables 
were calculated with great accuracy and speed." " Little, ** 
says one, " do our Shields* captains think, when reckoning 
their latitude and longitude on the vast surface of the 
apparently boundless ocean, perhaps, that the method by 
which they accomplish it originated in the brain, and was 
written by the hand, of the great mathematician their towns- 
man.'* 

For a considerable time, Mr Woolhouse continued to 
discharge his responsible duties, with credit to himself 
and benefit to the country ; but an unfortunate difference 
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having arisen between him and Lieut Stratford, the Superhi- 
tendent of the office in which he was employed, concerning 
the length of the hours of labour, the connection hitherto 
subsisting was severed, and Mr Woolhouse, relinquishing 
the duties of a calculator, sought the means of maintenance 
in another sphere. Nor was he long unemployed. The 
" International Loan Fund ** required an actuary, and to this 
post he was appointed, receiving twice the amount of his 
former salary. Passing over several minor scientific efforts 
in which he was engaged, we are led to one which we give 
in the words of the writer already quoted : " The last triumph 
of our friend in astronomical science, that can proudly be 
mentioned, was his calculation of the last return of Halle/s 
comet. His result was more accurate than that of any other 
astronomer in Europe, as the appearance of the comet 
proved." This great feat of the intellect, the writer adds, 
"required such great labour, and so much intensity of 
thought, that the physical powers of the brain were quite 
exhausted, and the great calculator slept for thirty-six hours 
on a stretch, after the performance." 

We would gladly have enumerated other triumphs which 
Mr Woolhouse has achieved in the department of science to 
which he has devoted his life, but that we consider unneces- 
sary. Sufficient has been laid down by which the most 
casual reader even may realise some idea of the great 
intellect of this great Mathematician. Undiverted from his 
labours by the frivoUties of life, his hours of leisure, if such 
they can be called, have been ever devoted to his favourite 
studies. Problems, solutions, and calculations have fallen 
from his pen, with a rapidity that is really amazing ; all 
being characterised by the same accuracy and correctness 
that distinguish his more laborious productions. That 
Mr Woolhouse has made his mark on the field of scientific 
inquiry in the country, no one will deny. One work alone, 
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his *' Differential Calculus, " now published in Weale's series, 
and used as a text-book in several of our colleges, would 
have secured for him a reputation of which many would 
have been proud. But when his numerous contributions to 
mathematical science are considered, they add immeasurably 
to the honour attached to his name. 

Of Mr Woolhouse's private character we cannot speak too 
highly. A beautiful oil painting now adorns the walls of 
the Mechanics* Institute, in his native town, executed by 
James Shotton, Esq., the cost of which was defrayed by 
public subscription, in graceful acknowledgment of his merits 
as a man and as a scholar ; while the tribute recently paid 
by his fellow-townsmen to his attainments, of itself denoted 
more than mere idle compliment The gathering — a cona- 
plimentary dinner — was one in which spirits kindred to his 
own assembled to do honour to him who — as was well ob- 
served by Dr Dodd, when proposing Mr Woolhouse's 
health— 

" was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to aU the world— this is a Man," 

Mr Woolhouse still continues to apply himself vigorously 
to those studies that in earlier years were his special delight 
Advancing age has in no degree abated that spirit of re- 
search by which the heyday of his life was distinguished, 
and in the quiet retreat of Alwyne Lodge, Islington, London, 
he continues to pursue, with all the zest of former years, 
those abstruse theories which are a stumbling-block to 
many, but to him only a fertile source of pleasure and profit 
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JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D,, F.S.A. 

T^O our distinguished fellow-townsman, Dr Bruce, New- 
"*■ castle owes a debt of gratitude she can never amply 
discharge; for, apart from his efforts in educating her com- 
munity, he has, by his mere presence, helped to give local 
society a tone, and, following the peculiar bias of his mind, 
has explored and revealed the Antiquarian resources of our 
country, especially of Tyneside, as few others have done. 

The subject of the present sketch was — if the reader witt 
allow the expression — by inheritance a scholar. His father, 
John Bruce, for a period of forty years, acted in the capacity 
of an instructor of youth, at Alnwick, his native town, and 
afterwards conducted Percy Street Academy, Newcastle, 
where his labours were only terminated by death, on October 
31, 1834. Dr Bruce remained under his father's tuition 
until the year 181 9, when, at the suggestion of Dr Gregory, 
he was removed to Mill-Hill Grammar School. He next 
entered the University of Glasgow, thereafter commencing 
those studies which are usually preparatory to the work of 
the ministry. But, although subsequently licensed as a 
preacher of the gospel, he was never appointed to the pas- 
torate of any congregation, and circumstances contributed 
towards his turning into another sphere of usefulness. It 
may be stated here, however, that the learned Doctor has 
always been held in high esteem as a preacher, and that he 
never fails to proclaim the " Good News " with a fervour, 
an eloquence, and a power that exercise a strong influence 
upon his hearers. 
As the coadjutor and successor of his talented father, the 
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reverend gentleman, for a number of years, did a great work 
in Percy Street Academy. Not a few men, indeed, who 
have distinguished themselves in life, rejoice to trace back 
their success to their learned preceptor, the truly marvellous 
power he exercised over them, and the incalculable amount 
of good he conferred upon them as their teacher in youth. 
He eventually retired from this position, and now devotes 
his energies and his powers to the pursuit of literature, and 
the furtherance of almost every good cause. 

But it is his antiquarian researches which have chiefly 
made his name famous, and given his fame a world-wide 
character. Concerning Antiquity itself, and the difficulties 
attendant upon the study of the same, we have already 
spoken at some length. To most minds, it will be owned, 
such a pursuit is far from inviting. Still, it holds out pecu- 
liar attractions to some, and it is a subject with which the 
name of Dr Bruce has long been intimately associated. 
And now he moves about in our midst, the acknowledged 
intrepreter of a language altogether unintelligible to many 
men by no means destitute of a varied and extensive erudi- 
tion. We recognise in Dr Bruce, in virtue of his antiquarian 
researches, a grand connecting-link between the long-buried 
past and the ever-living present — z, Hnk which we trust will 
long exist in the spared life of the distinguished scholar and 
patient investigator himself, and will, we need hardly say, 
ever continue in his numerous learned works. Sympatheti- 
cally and devotedly as he may delight in an interchange of 
thought with his contemporaries, he has ever evinced the 
enjoyment of a special pleasure in holding converse with 
antiquity. Castle and cairn, coffin, tomb-slab and. epitaph, 
helmet, hatchet and spear-head, have ever served, as if by 
the wand of some old magician, to call into existence troop 
after troop of ancient warriors, with whom he- could hold 
familiar intercourse, and from whom he could glean not a 
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little, both interesting and new, concerning the character, 
pursuits ^nd belief of the men of other times. Pursuing 
a path peculiar to himself, into which he has evidently 
been.led at once by the largeness of his heart and the prac- 
tical character of his mind, he has ever sought to enable 
us to contrast olden modes of life, and thp nature of 
ancient inventions, with our own. By his unflagging zeal in 
this particular department of study, the literary labours of 
Horsley, Bourne, and Brand have been conducted * nearer 
completion, the resources of the North of England being thus 
more fully placed at the service of the world. Dr Bruce's pen 
has gilded our local records with a streak of sun-light, all the 
richer and more dazzling, of course, by reason of the length 
of time it had been withheld by indolence and ignorance. 

The following list of his works will give the reader some 
idea of the busy life which Dr Bruce has led. In conjunc- 
tion with his father, he brought out an able work entitled, "An 
Introduction to Geography and Astronomy,'* of which twelve 
editions have been issued. His " Hand-book of English 
History " has reached four editions. His " Hand-book to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne " has also gone through several editions. 
He likewise edited a scholarly work entitled, " Incised Work 
on Stone," which was printed for private circulation, by the 
direction of the fourth Duke of Northumberland. *' The 
Bayeux Tapestry " was the title of another of his learned 
works. But it is in his *' Guide-book to the Roman Wall " 
that we have the- fullest display of his ability, scholarship, 
and research. The following extract from the preface to 
the third edition sufficiently sets forth the original intention 
of its author, as well as the great value attaching to this 
masterly production : — " The plan adopted in its prepara- 
tion has been to make the Romans tell their own story. 
Scarcely a single statement is brought forward which is not 
directly deduced from inscriptions found upon the Wall. 
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To enable the reader to have, as it were, direct intercourse 
with the men who acted a chief part in the drama of our 
country's history, the documents which they carved are, in 
an extensive series of engravings, laid before him. The 
first edition of this book was intended as a popular intro- 
duction to the works of Horsley and Hodgson ; the additions 
which have been made to it, during a second and third 
revision, have necessarily changed, in some respects, its 
character." At present, it may be stated, Dr Bruce is 
engaged upon another antiquarian work — " Description of 
the Monmnents of Roman Rule in the North of England " 
— of which the two first books have ahready appeared. It is 
published by the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, and is 
intended as a companion volume to Horsley's. Nor sliould 
we neglect to add here that the historian of the Roman 
Wall has, in the prosecution of his arduous labours, received 
most valuable assistance from Algernon Percy, Duke of 
Northumberland, and John Clayton, Esq. 

His. services on behalf of Antiquities and general litera- 
ture, have also brought him much honour from learned 
bodies. In 1853, the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him by the Senatus Academicus of the University of Glas- 
gow, and, in 1866, he was elected a member of the Royal 
Aichaeological Institute at Rome. 

Dr Bruce is well known for his public spirit, warmth of 
heart, and liberality of mind. As a public speaker he has few 
equals. His speeches are invariably distinguished by solidity 
and geniality in character, neatness and force in composition, 
and eloquence and power in delivery. 
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yOHN GRAHAM LOUGH. 

CTCULPTURE has in all ages occupied a prominent 
*^ place as one of the Fine Arts. It has embellished 
the noblest structures and memorials of the genius of man ; 
enriched the aspect and added to the attractions of the 
greatest cities of the world ; while it has served also to 
keep in remembrance the talents, attainments, honours, and 
love of departed worth. By its means the present genera- 
tion is becoming acquainted with the history of the long- 
distant past ; for to its scriptures do the learned now look 
for .the most authentic records of the existence, situation, 
extent, and grandeur of kingdoms otherwise almost for- 
gotten. It has, indeed, exerted a healthful influence on 
civilisation, learning, poetry, and cultivated taste ; while its 
works have awed the beholder by reason of their stupendous 
proportions, or excited in him feelings of wonder and 
admiration by the exactness of their symmetry and the 
delicate finish and beauty of their outline. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Art of Sculpture was followed 
and fostered to an eminent degree by the nations of the old 
world, and that it still is a fcivourite in all civilised com- 
munities. Rather is it cause for astonishment that in 
modem times so few individuals, comparatively speaking, 
have devoted their lives to the study of the principles, and 
the representation of subjects worthy of the high position 
and great antiquity, of this noble Art 

Few names appear to greater advantage in the history of 
modem Sculpture than does that of the subject of this sketch. 
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In bis profession John Graham Lough has had few equals, 
while fewer still have surpassed him in their efforts to 
produce examples of the art equal to those by the great 
masters of Sculpture who flourished in « former age. As 
a Celebrity of our district, therefore, he is entitled to our 
highest admiration and special consideration in such a work 
as the present He was bom in the rural village of Green- 
head, situated a few miles to the west of Hexham, where his 
father was engaged in work pertaining to the cultivation of 
a farm. The education he received was such as was suited 
to the station in life he was expected to fill in manhood. 
But Lough was bom with artistic longings, and an ambition 
which soared above the condition and circumstances of his 
birth I It is tme that he had few opportunities of having 
his innate taste for Art fostered or promoted in his boyhood ; 
but the bias of his mind was early perceptible, being mani- 
fested by rough models which he fashioned out of the clay 
that surrounded his father's homestead. In compliance 
with his own wishes, he was apprenticed to John Marshall, 
a stone-mason of Shotley Field. During his stay in a 
idllage called Muggleswick, he made his first attempt at 
Sculpture, which took the form of an angel's head and 
drapery. It may still be seen in the village churchyard, as 
the simple embellishment of a tombstone marking the 
resting-place of " Jane, daughter of John and Ann Mayor." 
We do not mention the existence of his first production 
with any other motive than that of directing attei^tion to 
the fact that he was then but a youth, and thus, at an early 
age, his natural taste developed itself. As a work of art, 
it would be unjust to compare it with the more recent 
achievements of his genius ; still, however roughly it may 
have been executed, it forms an interesting memento of 
hopes that were fondly cherished, and which he and many 
of his early fiiends have lived to realise. 

T 
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A few years prior to his entering upon the business of a 
stone-mason, it is said that the attention of a gentleman, 
returning from fox-hunting, was arrested by the sight of a 
number of clay mpdels lying about the garden attached to 
his father's cottage. The gentleman alighted from his horse 
and entered the cottage, where he found the ceiling of the 
low-roofed kitchen covered with various drawings and de- 
signs, and models strewn about the apartment A lover of 
art himself, his interest was naturally excited, and he in- 
vited young Lough to his house, where he showed the 
untutored artist several models by the great Sculptors, 
Michael Angelo and Canova ; those by the former pro- 
ducing a profound impression on the youthful mind of his 
visitor. Whether the anecdote be true or not, certain it is 
that the young stone-mason soon began to force his way to 
the ranks of that noble profession to which he aspired. 
What, though he had received his education only at a 
village school ! The genius with which he was inspired was 
purely native and inherent in himself. What, though he 
had not studied under a Lysippus, or been taught to use 
the mallet and chisel by a Phidias ! Nature herself had 
imparted stronger desires and higher talents than could 
have been infused by either of those ancient Sculptors and 
masters of art. John Graham Lough set out in life with the 
ambition and object of carving out for himself a niche in 
the Temple of Fame. That he worthily accomplished this, 
his numerous and meritorious artistic productions afford 
ample evidence. 

Repairing to London, the first objects of his study were 
the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum, from which he 
gleaned not a little information as to the principles and 
scope of the art of Sculptm-e ; and, applying himself with 
' all the ardour of a true artist to the practice of his profes- 
sion, his ilame soon became a famous one in the Metro- 
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polls and throughout the land. One of the first efforts of 
his genius which he publicly exhibited was a fugitive study, 
entitled *' The Death of Tumus," but its merits did not 
elicit the attention he expected. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, by the comparative failure of his efforts, he concen- 
trated his powers on the production of an ideal statue of 
" Milo," which created quite a sensation in artistic circles, 
and paved the way for further success and greater fame. 
At the exhibition of that beautiful work of art, crowds 
flocked to see it, among whom were many distinguished 
personages of the period. His " Samson " next attracted 
the attention and favourable notice of art-critics, leading 
to many important commissions. During a period of eleven 
years his time was mainly occupied in the execution of the 
latter- for his numerous patrons, but at length the fine con- 
ception, entitled "Duncan's Horses," emanated from his 
studio ; convincing his contemporaries that the energy of 
his genius had perhaps slumbered, but was still powerful as 
when ** Milo " and " Samson " were produced. 

In the year 1832, Mr Lough married a daughter of the 
late Rev. Henry North, domestic chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the late Duke of Kent ; and two years after his 
marriage, he began a tour through Italy for the purpose of 
gratifying a desire to see and study some of the finest 
specimens of his art in that country. On his return to 
England he applied himself with renewed vigour to the 
labours of his profession, and the originality and greatness 
of his genius and talents, which were displayed in the con- 
ception and execution of his works, secured for him the 
patronage and commendation of the highest in the land. 
In the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, his " Busts " have 
always proved a source of attraction, while his more 
elaborate studies, which manifest the fertility of his intellect, 
never fail to evoke the admiration of the visitors. In 
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1845, he executed the "Statue of the Queen" for the 
Royal Exchange of London, and a monument erected in 
Keswick church to the memory of Southey the poet In 
1847, he completed his statue of the late Prince Consort 
for Lloyd's, and, in 1848, his colossal "Statue of the late 
Marquis of Hastings," erected, by subscription, over the 
grave of the deceased nobleman at Malta. In the year 
1 85 5, he produced his "Statue of Dr Broughton, late 
Bishop of Sydney," which was erected in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral ; and in the same year his " Comus," for the Egyptian 
Hall of the Mansion House, London. But the meritorious 
work of art by which he will be best known to the gene- 
rality of our readers and the inhabitants of Tyneside is the 
noble Statue, with its illustrative figures, erected to the 
memory of George Stephenson, and which forms such an 
ornament to the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. How- 
fitting it was that such a monument should be designed and 
sculptured by such an artist as John Graham Lough ! How 
closely akin the early circumstances of the great Inventor 
and those of the talented and famous Sculptor of Tyneside! 
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WILLIAM HAR VE Y. 

C\^ the antiquity of Wood Engraving we have clear and 
^^ abundant evidence. And yet, strange as it may 
appear, perhaps, to some of our readers, the art continued 
in a state of infancy, so far at least as results are concerned, 
during a period of many centuries. It is true, indeed, that 
in the early part of the Christian era the labours of pro- 
fessional scribes were considerably lessened by its use, while 
the first printed books were produced by taking impressions 
from carved wooden blocks; but, until a more recent 
period, the practice of engraving on wood was limited to 
the purpose of multiplying copies of treatises by the leamecl, 
and was noj applied to the reproduction of subjects that 
had been originally formed by the skill and pencil of the 
artist Oriental nations — notably the Chinese — have for 
ages printed their books by the process of stamping from 
wooden blocks previously cut by the graver or a similar 
tool ; and on the continent of Europe, before the invention 
of typography, the labour of printing was performed on the 
same principle, the only diflference consisting in the manner 
of working. For example, Chinese and Japanese printers 
stamped the engraved blocks upon the paper or parchment, 
using no mechanical appliance during the operation; while 
the early German printers completed their work by laying 
the paper to be printed upon the wooden blocks, the im- 
pression being then taken by means of the "press," 
which acted by the workman turning a lever and screw. 
To Germany, however, may be attributed the honour of 
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having produced the first " Wood-cuts " of which we have 
any authentic record. Long before press-printing had been 
introduced into that country, illustrations of ecclesiastical 
and devotional subjects were engraved on wood and after- 
wards stamped upon paper by hand, for distribution among 
the people by their spiritual advisers. But the practice of 
the art was not confined to delineating the figures of saints 
and the traditionary incidents of their lives. Playing-cards 
were also stamped in the same manner, and on those in use 
at the present day the curious will find illustrations of the 
rough and unfinished nature of early specimens of the art ; 
the rude figures of the ancient " King, Queen, and Knave " 
being transferred to the modem and otherwise more elegant 
" cards," with little or no improvement upon the designs of 
the original untutored draughtsman. 

Immediately before, and for some time after, the invention 
of printing by means of movable types, small books were 
issued, devoted exclusively to the illustration of Scriptural 
subjects, in various countries of the Continent These 
roughly designed and indifferently executed wood engravings 
were intended to represent remarkable incidents recorded 
in the Canonical books of the Bible and the Apocalypse — 
and formed what were called " Poor Men's Books," for the 
instruction and devotional incitement of the illiterate. In 
the illustration of sacred subjects, however, considerable 
improvement was effected by the genius and talent of Albert 
Diirer, an 'early Dutch engraver, who lived towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, and who equally excelled as 
an artist on copper and wood. Previous to the advent of 
that celebrated man, \\tood engravings were characterised by 
hardness of outline, great deficiency in perspective, and a 
total absence of atmosphere; but, by the efforts of Diirer, 
the art was raised to a point of excellence which it had not 
formerly attained, his figures being finely shaded, while 
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greater attention was paid by him to anatomy and nature 
than had been observed by his predecessors. Many eminent 
professors of the art flourished during the sixteenth century 
in Germany, Holland, Italy, and other countries ; but it is 
a somewhat singular fact that as the art of typographical 
printing advanced towards perfection, that of Wood Engrav- 
ing gradually declined, until, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it was almost entirely neglected. The history of 
the Fine Arts during the last century, however, is marked 
by a revival of Wood Engraving for the purposes of illustra- 
tion, and several good specimens of the period are to be 
found in the collections of connoisseurs. Still, the art could 
not be said to have attained other than a precarious exist- 
ence until our Northern Celebrity, Thomas Bewick, by his 
great genius and skill, aided by untiring industry and in- 
domitable perseverance, raised Wood Engraving to the status 
of a regular profession, and the dignity of a special depart- 
ment of artistic labour. 

As we have seen in a former sketch, Bewick's title to fame 
did not rest merely on his eminent talents as an artist 
While he earnestly devoted his own energies to the produc- 
tion of works that would of themselves have rendered his 
name a celebrated one in the annals of the North and the 
history of his country, he also took the utmost pains to 
improve, extend, and perpetuate Wood Engraving beyond 
his own sphere and individual labours : therein exhibiting 
a marked and commendable contrast to the selfish custom 
of mediaeval professors of his art. From the number of 
pupils he trained, and the many talented artists he gave 
to the world, he has been, not inappropriately, styled 
"the Father of Wood Engraving;" and to one of his 
artistic sons we now briefly direct the attention of our 
readers. William Harvey was bom in the year 1800, at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. After receiving a good education, 
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he was apprenticed to Mr Bewick, under whose care he 
soon gave unmistakable evidence of his innate talen^ and 
hopeful promise of his being able to follow worthily in the 
footsteps of his master. From an ardent desire to prose- 
cute further his studies in art, and for the purpose of being 
enabled to follow with credit to himself the profession of 
a designer on wood, he removed to London, when only 
seventeen years of age, and placed himself under the 
tuition of Mr B. R. Haydon, a noted historical painter, who 
recognised and fostered the genius of the young artist 
When thus engaged as a pupil, Harvey sketched and 
engraved on wood, " The Death of Dentatus," from one of 
the paintings in his master's studio. This fine " Wood-cut " 
was published in the year 182 1, and was most favourably 
received, while it drew the attention of artists and the public 
to the superior merits and ability of the engraver. Three 
years later, he illustrated Dr Henderson's "History of 
Ancient and Modem Wines" by a beautiful series of 
"Vignettes" and "Tail-pieces." With the execution of 
these, however, he may be said to have retired from the 
profession of Wood Engraving. 

From about the year 1825 to the present time, the talents 
of William Harvey have been more or less directed to De- 
signing on Wood, his success in that branch of art being 
thus significantly put by a well-known biographer : '* Per- 
haps no artist that ever lived has furnished more employ- 
ment for Wood Engravers." Thus has he proved himself a 
worthy disciple of a worthy master. By enumerating only 
a few of his more important works, evidence will be given 
of the vastness of his labours, and the eminence he has 
attained in his profession. He illustrated the first and 
second series of "Northcote's Fables;" the "Tower 
Menagerie ; " the ** Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society/ White's "Selbourne;" Lane's "Arabian Nights' 
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Entertainments;'' Charles Knight's edition of "Shake- 
speare f and " The Illustrated Edition of Common Prayer ; " 
all of which productions are worthy of the genius of the 
artist, and honouring to the place of his birth. Of William 
Harvey, indeed, it may be truly said, that he assisted in no 
insignificant degree to complete the work begun by Thomas 
Bewick — that of consolidating and popularising the art of 
Wood Engraving — and, while his name stands prominently 
among the artists of the present day, the results of his mar- 
vellous industry and surpassing talent will remain witnesses 
to the truth of the artistic greatness of a son of Tyneside. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 

NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

I. 

T N treating of the sports and pastimes of the North of Eng- 
land, we know that we lay ourselves open to the charge 
of having made a digression from the subject of our present 
work. But if so, we have the means of showing that the 
digression is more apparent than real In the various de- 
partments of which we have thought proper to treat, we have 
been able to point to men who have not only rendered 
themselves illustrious, but who have even succeeded in shed- 
ding considerable lustre on the places of their nativity. 
Nor is this all. In those types we have been able to discover 
some features of the character that essentially pertains to the 
district in which they were brought up, and from the display 
of these features have sought to incite the youth of our 
country to the imitation of their conduct In the sphere of 
gymnastic training, we can, to say the least of it, bear favour- 
able comparison with any other district of England. For 
however much field and other sports may be under the ban 
of condemnation with some men, we are not prepared to 
admit that in sports and pastimes, as such, there is anything 
calculated to infringe upon the strictest propriety. If there 
be any danger, it is not unfrequently to be met with in the 
surroundings and accompaniments of the sports, both of 
which, we regret to say, too often open the flood-gates of 
iniquity, and entail a deluge far from palatable to any well- 
ordered community. It is not our intention, however, to 
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moralise upon this theme. We have been induced to devote 
a division of our work to this subject, simply because in 
connection with it we are brought into contact with 
Celebrities of more than ordinary repute, who have in their 
preparation for the work to which they have devoted them- 
selves given much evidence of those features which serve 
to distinguish Northern character. 

Before proceeding further, however, it may be well for us 
to explain that we are in no manner compromised by the 
remarks that are to follow, so far as identification with, or 
participation in, those sports are concerned. We are to be 
looked upon merely as chroniclers of events that have trans- 
pired antecedent to and contemporary with ourselves, and, 
acting in that capacity, we have every confidence in the 
judgment of our readers. 

The early history of Newcastle and district was far from 
favourable to the promotion of sports of any kind. As we 
have seen, the time of the inhabitants was too much occupied 
with necessary tuition in the art of war, so as to protect the 
town when it was beleaguered by the forces of the enemy. 
Or it may be all the physical energy and stratagems at com- 
mand were absorbed in saving their property from the 
raids of the Reivers, It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
youth of those early days had desires of a nature exactly 
identical with those of the present generation. But while 
such may be the case, it will with equal readiness be conceded 
that, to no indifferent extent, those desires were subdued by 
the somewhat perilous atmosphere in which they lived. It 
is with considerable difficulty, then, that we discover any 
authentic records upon this subject For, however often our 
local chroniclers may have been induced to treat of it, one 
thing is clear, that they have done so in that superficial 
manijer which may saffely be regarded as an index of their 
feelings upon the matter. In Mackenzie's "History of 
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Newcastle,'* for example, we find only a very casual allusion 
made to the subject, and that allusion bears upon one 
department of it, if not now altogether obsolete as a sport 
worthy- of the name of Northern, at least very nearly so — 
we refer to Rackets. An altered form of the original game no 
doubt holds a place in the estimation of the mining popula- 
tion of the district, and is known by the name of ** Fives." 
But their tournaments are of more frequent occurrence in 
the pit villages of Northumberland and Durham — Willington 
and Coxhoe being the principal arenas of contest In more 
recent times, the village of Hetton-le-Hole has furnished not 
a few candidates for honours in this particular sport ; but 
these, we believe, are not equal to the representatives hailing 
from the two places just named. 

Howitt, again, in his " Visits to Remarkable Places," refers 
only in the briefest terms to pastimes of any kind, and that 
not so much in connection with Newcastle as with the in- 
habitants of our colliery district, whose favourite sport he 
affirms was *' Bowling on the Town Moor." As a gymnastic 
exercise this sport is still extant and has its devotees, among 
the same class of men, as faithful as was ever follower of 
Lycurgan rule. Nor of its existence need we say ample 
proof is to be found upon the same well-known field ; for 
according to the daily prints, scarcely a Saturday passes 
without some trial of skill taking place, and that, too, in the 
presence of hundreds of interested and anxious spectators. 

The earliest Celebrity of which we can trace any record 
is David Bell, who retained the premiership up to 1842; a 
new candidate for honours appearing in the person of Henry 
JBrown, glassmaker, Gateshead. The match upon that 
occasion took place round the Race Course (and not on the 
present reputed mile). Bell being defeated, and thereby 
yielding the palm of Championship to his opponent. 
Brown's career was an exceedingly successful one; but, 
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early in the year 1855, a new aspirant for the Champion- 
ship appeared in the person of Thomas Saint, who was not 
long in throwing down the gauntlet to the veteran " Harry." 
But so much were they on a " par," that not until nine 
matches had been played— each winning four, and Saint the 
last — was Saint declared " Champion." The name of Harry 
Wardle suggests itself here, as having been Thomas Sainfs 
greatest rival. When in competition with the best bowlers 
of the New World, whither he went, Harry also displayed his 
ability to defend the supremacy he had achieved on Tyneside. 
Advancing age beginning to leave its mark upon Saint, he 
has been quite recently defeated — twice by Laws, of Chop- 
pington, who may now be considered premier of this parti- 
cular sport. It is only due to the reputation of Saint to 
observe that, in meeting Laws, he did so at a disadvantage. 
It was his rule to contend with "bowls" considerably 
heavier than those employed in his matches against the 
Choppington man. Hence this, conjoined to the advanced 
age of Saint, made the victory, perhaps, a comparatively 
easy matter for the present Champion. 

Originally the meetings were held at the Black Fell; 
thereafter, they were removed to Newcastle Town Moor, 
the distance to be covered being that of the present Race 
Course. With a desire, however, to preserve the latter from 
injury, bowling on the Course was prohibited, and the 
arena transferred to its present locality, though not un- 
frequently matches take place on Newbiggen Moor, but 
its advantages being inferior to those of the Town Moor of 
Newcastle, contests are, as a rule, decided on the last-named 
ground. It is almost impossible for the uninitiated to 
conceive the ordeal through which men who are in training 
for this particular sport will pass in order to secure a 
victory, or how carefully their every-day life is watched, lest 
any departure from the strictest temperance should foil the 
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anticipations of their supporters. And, indeed, in the course 
of training preparatory to a contest, there are not a little 
endurance and firm determination observable, both of which 
qualities are prime elements in our Northern character: nor 
do the repeated trials for superiority, one with another, in any 
degree fail to instil a spirit of perseverance that will not 
admit of defeat, and which is generally found to be a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the inhabitants of Tyneside. 

Bull-baiting seems to have been largely patronised by the 
inhabitants of Newcastle, at an early period; Thomas 
Oliver, in his "Picture of Newcastle," and Sykes, in his 
"Local Records," both referring to it as having been 
practised on the Sandhill, in January 1768, till the no more 
than timely interference of the magistrates suspended 
indulgence in this barbarous sport. Only once again, 
indeed, is it mentioned, and that six years later; the 
interested parties being the law-makers themselves, who in 
this instance^ became law-breakers, and celebrated the event 
with much festivity, including ** ringing of bells and firing 
of guns." 

Cock-fighting also appears to have been adopted as a 
popular pastime, if not antecedent to, at least contemporary 
with, the sport just named. On this subject, however, we are 
more indebted to tradition than history for any early 
references to it, Dr Bruce, in his "Hand-book to New- 
castie," observing that " even during the Commonwealth, 
when all public amusements were regularly interdicted, if 
we are to credit tradition, a cock-pit flourished at the West- 
gate, just without the Corporate jurisdiction." " As early, at 
all events,** says the same author, "we have an advertisement 
of cock-fighting in this locality, at the Crown Inn, without 
the Westgate, contemporary with which was a cock-pit at 
Dunstan Bank." We are again indebted to Thomas 
Oliver for information upon this subject, who, in his work 
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already quoted, says : " At the head of Gallowgate, on the 
west side, is situated, in the county of Northumberland, a 
cock-pit, the entrance to which is through the public- 
house there." That it was a popular sport there can be no 
question whatever, the principal carnivals being held during 
Race-week, and the Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
holidays. Nor was its practice in those days confined to the 
substratum of society, as with us; for noblemen of the 
highest rank were the principal supporters and patrons of 
such gatherings, prominent among whom we find the names 
of the Duke of Hamilton, Sir Henry Liddell, General 
Beckwith, Captain O'Callaghan, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, &c. Advancing civilisation, however, saw its rapid 
decline, and the intelligence of the community speedily 
prompted municipal enactments that secured its almost 
total suppression, except in unrecognised places of resort 
and among a class whose efforts to revive the " fancy mains" 
of the past have been altogether futile. 

On the subject of Horse-racing, as a popular Northern 
sport, we are purposely brief. With the pros and cons of 
the subject we have no intention of dealing, as we believe 
these have been sufficiently ventilated through other and 
more suitable mediums. As a " sport and pastime," how- 
ever, it cannot be doubted that it holds a high place in the 
estimation of the inhabitants ; no other period of popular 
holiday-making being looked forward to with greater interest 
than Race-week, in Newcastle and the North of England 
generally. Of course, in making this assertion it will be 
understood that we refer only to those whose sporting pro- 
clivities induce the interest, and whose presence on the 
Town Moor at our great Northern carnival affords a true 
index of their propensities in a *' fast " direction. In the 
pages of Mackenzie's " History of Newcastle '* we find that 
the first allusion to the " Races " occurs in the Common 
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Council book, August 6, 1695, though, as that author says, 
"they appear to have existed for some time before that 
period,*' the theatre of their celebration being Killingworth 
Moor. Subsequently, however, a resolution on the part of 
the Council, to the effect " that for the future no cords be 
used or paid for at Killingworth Moor," determined the 
future locality of the " meeting," where it has ever since 
been held. It is, perhaps, needless to say that the great 
event connected with it is the "Northumberland Plate," 
the value and honour of winning which are so highly- 
esteemed that not unfrequently the best blood of the country- 
is to be found among the " nominations," if not among the 
"runners," for the prize. While on this subject, perhaps, it 
would be held by some of our readers to be unpardonable* 
on our part did we omit mention of the celebrated racing 
mare, " Beeswing," the property of W. Orde, Esq., of Nunny- 
kirk ; her victories, to the number of fifty-one, being un- 
precedented in the annals of the turf, and fully warranting 
the nom de guerre by which she was so well known — " The 
Pride of the North." 

Of Cricket we have no mention till the year 1827 — ^two 
" clubs " then existing — though, as a pastime of the manliest 
and most exhilirating kind, it no doubt obtained considera- 
ble favour in other parts of the country. Its introduction 
here, indeed, as a Northern pastime may appear to some un- 
necessary, as its practice is in no respect confined to the 
district. Still the notoriety acquired by our Northumber- 
land " team," as experts in the use of the " willow," fairly 
entitles it to notice in such a chapter as the present Of 
the various clubs in the district, that known as the "Nor- 
thumberland " occupies the foremost position. In numerical 
strength it has nearly two hundred members; the annual 
subscription being one guinea per member. One of the 
principal characteristics of the club is, that bofi& fide sub- 
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scribing members are alone entitled to engage in matches. 
Upon several occasions they have been pitted against the 
Eleven of All England ; the most memorable match being 
that in which Mr Grey, one of its members, succeeded in 
running up the score of 168, a feat not often, if ever, before 
accomplished against such " talent." Among the " cracks ** 
of the neighbourhood, we cannot forbear mentioning the 
Graces, the Nesbams, and the Bramwells, all of whom 
demand attention both for the interest they take in the 
promotion of this popular and manly game, and the skill 
they bring to bear on it, when the honour of their eleven 
and the honour of the district, are in a manner, equally at 
stake. Nor, while recognising their merits, would we seek 
to forget the careful " coaching *' of Guild, their professional 
bowler, who, though not a Tynesider, is a gentleman in 
every respect worthy of admiration for his attainments 
iu the profession he has adopted, as well as for his unas- 
suming and obliging disposition. The "North Durham 
or Gateshead Club" is, we may add, rapidly rising into dis- 
tinction, and bids fair to occupy a prominent place in the 
cricketing worid. The " Newcastle," the " Gosforth," the 
" MechanicsV the " Claremont," the " Press," and various 
minor Clubs, turn out in strong force during the season, upon 
their respective grounds, or within the circuit of the Race 
Course upon the Town Moor. But we must leave these 
and their doings to other chroniclers. 

Greyhound-coursing as a North of England sport, occupies 
a high place, some of the best dogs that ever followed a 
, hare having been bred in this locahty. From the peculiar 
character of the sport, however, it is impossible to follow 
it, unless at places situated at some distance from large and 
populous towns ; yet a sure index of its local promotion 
may be discovered in the existence of the " North of Eng- 
land Coursing Club," numbering upwards of 200 members, 

u 
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established in our midst, a few years ago, by Mr James 
Jamieson, who, up to a recent date, discharged the onerous 
duties of secretary. For a considerable period, the 
"coursers" of this part of the kingdom were almost solely 
dependent upon Sir Charles M. Monck, of Belsay Castle, 
and Sir Rowland S. Errington, of Sandhoe, for the oppor- 
tunity of carrying on their favourite sport. On the death 
of the late lord of Belsay Manor, and the accession of his 
son to the title and estates, the usual facilities lapsed, as 
those at Sandhoe had done a few years previously; but, 
in the latter instance, not without justifiable reason. Since 
the formation of the club mentioned above, however, 
matters have gone more smoothly, and certainly with a deal 
more order and regularity than distinguished some Northern 
coursing meetings in days gone by. The consequence is 
that the officiats experience little difficulty now in obtaining 
ground over which to hold their meetings, the manor of 
W. H. Charlton, Esq., of Hesleyside, and that of H. C. 
Silvertop, Esq., of Minsteracres, being kindly placed by 
those gentlemen at their disposal. The recognised " events " 
of the North of England, which stand second only to the 
famous "Waterloo" gathering itself, are the meetings held 
over the Bothal estate, the property of the Duke of 
Portland. 

In this connection, Rabbit-comrsing finds many ardent 
supporters in and around Newcastle. Its promotion as a 
local sport, however, is sought principally by residents in 
our mining districts, whose tastes in this direction were very 
recently expressed by a literary and pictorial illustration in 
the pages of Punchy in which the following colloquy is des- 
cribed as taking place : — 

" Pitman No. i. — * Hoy, Bill, art ganin tae the toon 
fday.' 

"Pitman No. 2 (disconsolate for the loss of his dog 
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which had died). — * Td gan', hinny ; but it diz look sae fond 
tae gan* withoot a dog.' " 

Among the better circles of society, the taste for Rabbit- 
coursing develops itself to a lesser degree; though even 
within these there are found not a few who are eager pafrons 
and supporters of the sport 

The game of Quoits, though not by any means confined 
to the Northern district, is, nevertheless, more followed on 
Tyneside and in the pit villages of Northumberland and 
Durham, than in any other place in the United Kingdom. 
A great amount of accurate calculation and judgment of 
distance is required to enable a player to excel in the game, 
and this can only be attained by considerable practice and 
due attention to the dictum and rules laid down for initiation 
and guidance. The distances contested dififer according to 
the capabilities of the players, and vary from nine yards 
up to twenty-one ; the latter being only attempted by such 
proficients as McGregor, of South Shields, the present 
Champion, and a man of undeniable excellence in the game, 
of which he is one of the brightest ornaments that have of 
late years appeared in our midst. It is not our intention 
to particularise any of McGregor's quoiting achievements, 
though these are of a most remarkable character, and have 
never been eclipsed by any man since the inauguration of 
the pastime. Lambert, Thompson and others were good 
players at twenty-one yards, but otherwise deficient as com- 
pared with the hero of South Shields. " Robby '* Clennell 
is the admitted premier at the intermediate distances, and 
in that respect stands unapproachable. The devotees of the 
game on Tyneside are considerable, and, as we have said, 
both in numbers and general proficiency, the North can 
justly lay claim to being the fortunate possessor of the 
Champions at all distances. The New Gateshead Running 
Grounds and the favourite resort at Fenhara Park, are the 
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principal places at which almost the whole of the professional 
matches are decided. Amateur Quoiting Clubs flourish in the 
district, and it is correct to say that many of the members pos- 
sess undoubted skill, and in many instances are the equals of 
their professional brethren. Two of the most important of 
the clubs are the " Newcastle Tradesmen's," held at their 
splendid ground to the rear of the Crow's Nest Inn, Percy 
Street, and the " Balmoral." 

Wrestling to a certain extent claims our attention, not 
that the "fraternity" prosper on Tyneside, but from 
the fact that the yearly centre of attraction, for the re- 
creation of the proficients of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Westmoreland, is the "Newcastle Wrestling 
Ground," an arena well adapted to the requirements of 
the sport, and situated near to the Shot Tower, Scotswood 
Road. The " fixture " was, in consequence of the unfavour- 
able weather generally experienced at Eastertide, altered to 
Whit-Monday and Tuesday, and it is quite a customary 
occurrence for upwards of 6000 persons to witness the tests 
of skill and strength exhibited by the athletes. For a 
number of years, James Jamieson, of Penrith, has been in- 
vincible against " all comers,'' and still being of herculean 
structure and middle-aged, he has little to fear from his 
opponents, whoever they may be and from whatever quarter 
they may come. Richard Wright, of Longtown, stands 
second in the scale of merit, and justly so, inasmuch as a 
more skilful wrestler never entered the ring, and this fact is ad- 
mitted by his superior, Jamieson, as well' as by his subordi- 
nates, who are multitudinous in number. A fair aspirant to 
champion-honours is Steadman, another " giant," but his day 
has not yet arrived. Matches for small sums take place in 
Newcastle and the neighbourhood; but these are only 
of isolated occurrence, and scarcely to be estimated as of 
public interest. 
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We close our notice of recognised local sports and 
recreation, with a brief reference to Swimming and 
Knurr and Spell, this latter being more generally known 
in this district by the name of "Trippet and Quoit'* 
Of the former, too much value cannot be attached to its 
acquirement, and that it should be practised by the youth 
of both sexes need scarcely be advocated here. Deaths 
by drowning, sadly enough, are of too frequent occurrence, 
and but for the want of forethought and swimming exercise, 
the benefits of which are incalculable, the " press " would not 
have to record the majority of those harrowing scenes that 
so often take place at our river's side, and at our watering 
places, during the summer months of the year. Learning 
the beautiful art of natation may be made, at some future 
period, compulsory ; and the enforcement will be justified, 
we think, by the deaths which have occurred through apathy 
and general neglect of this healthy recreation. Two influen- 
tial Swimming Clubs grace Tyneside, those of Newcastle 
and South Shields, both of which have enrolled a large number 
of members ; the annual competitions affording considera- 
ble instruction to the thousands who witness the natatory 
attainments of the pupils. We must not omit mention of 
the professional teacher to the "Newcastle Club," Mr 
William Walker, whose abilities as a swimmer are of univer- 
sally acknowledged repute, and whose care and zeal have 
been commended by all classes of the community. The 
Champion-swimmer of the Club is Mr James Taylor, a proud 
position once held by Mr Thomas Pape, of CoUingwood 
street The South Shields institution is in a most flourish- 
ing state, as the annual competitions, held alongside of the 
South Pier, amply testify, these being generally recognised 
by a half-holiday of the inhabitants. The ** galas '* of the 
"Newcastle*' take place in the Northumberland Baths, situate 
near to the Cricket-field, Bath Road, and which have recently 
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undergone extensive repair. These baths are now admitted 
to be unsurpassed in the kingdom for convenience and 
general arrangement 

"Knurr and Spell" possesses only a moderate hold on 
the estimation of our Northern fellow-countrymen; and, 
with the exception of an occasional test of merit of an im- 
portant order, is confined principally to the youths of New- 
castle, who, in the sunny days of the year, assemble on the 
Castle Leazes or Town Moor, and follow the bent of their 
inclinations in a truly British fashion. The game itself con- 
sists of placing a wooden or earthenware ball, of small 
dimensions, in a spring " trippet," which, on being struck 
with the *' buck," causes the ball to rise some five feet in the 
air. The ball is then struck by the player, and the distance 
attained decides the question of victory or defeat 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE NORTH 

OF ENGLAND. 

II. 

T N approaching Pedestrianism we certainly come to one 
■^ of the most prominent gymnastic pastimes of the North. 
Newcastle and Gateshead, indeed, have ever been regarded 
as great centres round which not only local but national 
**peds" have radiated and the truly Spartan abstemious- 
ness exercised in preparation for any great " event,*' as also 
the pride and determination with which victory is anticipated, 
furnish true exponents of our Northern character. So early 
as 18 13, we find reference made in " Sykes' Records " to the 
astonishing performances of a native of Newcastle, which 
we cannot do better than quote : " 1813 (April 16), George 
Wilson, of Newcastle, the celebrated pedestrian, whilst con- 
fined for debt in the gaol of Newgate in that town, under- 
took, for the trifling sum of three pounds one shilling, to 
walk fifty miles in twelve successive hours, within the prison 
walls. A small flagged yard, measuring thirty-three feet by 
twenty-five and a half, was chosen as the stage of action. 
This he performed four minutes and forty-three seconds 
within the time stipulated, being an imcommon effort within 
so circumscribed a situation, having taken 10,300 turns to 
make up the distance, at four turns to each round. He 
walked the last six miles in one hour twenty minutes and 
forty seconds . . . Since that time the man has done various 
feats in pedestrianism both in London, Newcastle, and other 
places." The undertaking of such a feat as that just 
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recorded, was no doubt the result of the previous knowledge 
of his staying powers ; but its accomplishment would give 
an earnest of future success in a similar trial of skill Nine 
years later this celebrated pedestrian, though fifty-six years 
of age, undertook to walk ninety miles in twenty-four suc- 
cessive hours, upon the Town Moor, and, starting at twelve 
o'clock noon on the 6th April, completed his self-imposed 
task at ten minutes before twelve o'clock on the following 
day, in spite of the severity and inclemency of the weather. 
It is unnecessary to say that this victory against time was 
eminentlyappreciated, Wilson having been, as Sykes remarks, 
" brought into Newcastle in a chaise and four, at the expense 
of one of his patrons, with colours flying, and the bells 
greeted his achievement with several merry peals." Fol- 
lowing the example of his fellow-townsman^ Robert Russell, 
another celebrated pedestrian, matched himself to walk one 
hundred and one miles in twenty-four successive hours, 
which he accomplished, July 25, 1822, in four minutes less 
than the time specified. It is not unworthy of note that 
the local poets of the period have sought to immortalise the 
performances of these worthies thus — 

" Wilson desist I and Simpson * take your rest, 
Ease and retirement now will suit you best ; 
Your brief excursions will excite no more 
That admiration which they did before. 

****** 

Hide your diminished heads, nor vainly talk 
Among your friends how rapidly you walk. 
First in the annals of pedestrian fame, 
Historians now will enter Russell's name. 
Where he will most conspicuously shine, 
And long be hailed the hero of the Tyne." 

The other Celebrities of whom we find mention made 

* A Cumberland pedestrian who attempted three times to. do the same 
thing, but failed. 
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are Peter Macmillan and his mother, the former walking 
one hundred miles in twenty-four successive hours, and the 
latter, then in her sixty-fourth year, accomplishing ninety- 
two miles in the same time. Up to this, 1828, the contests 
were chiefly those known as matches against time, but now 
the idea seems to have occurred to the minds of the 
sporting men of those days, to match pedestrians against 
each other, and amongst those who figured most prominently 
in this way, we find the names of Isaac Riorden, the 
«* Flying Potter;" Atkinson, the "Coal Boy," of Durham, 
and Dixon. Of these, the first and last names alternately 
held the supremacy, until, in a match in which they were 
pitted against each other, the "Potter" lamed himself in 
the course of the race, and Dixon became an easy winner, 
becoming thereby " Champion of the North." He seems to 
have enjoyed an uninterrupted season of success until about 
the year 1838, when he was v^ry easily defeated by a Mr 
Hunt, of Manchester, a man of considerably less stature 
than himself From about this period fresh impetus was 
given to foot-racing in the North ; several youths belonging to 
Newcastle and Gateshead becoming candidates for pedestrian 
honours ; the most notable of these being Wm. Scarlett, alias 
'' the Doctor," and Wm. Hepple. The " Doctor's" favourite 
distance was one hundred and forty yards, and at this he 
was unapproachable, beating all the best men in the three 
kingdoms, but afterwards, in running a longer distance, he 
was through an accident defeated by Atkmson, of Durham, 
already referred to. It is worthy of mention at this part of 
our subject, that there were no convenient private places for 
bringing off these pedestrian contests, which, consequently, 
had in all cases to be "run off" on the turnpike road; the 
usual, places of meeting being either Bulman village, 
Three Mile Bridge, Wallsend, the West turnpike, or Birtley. 
Nothing of any particular moment occurred till the year 
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1855, when foot-racing, as a popular sport, appears to hare 
been entirely remodelled in .every respect Previous to that 
year, it had been somewhat dormant, with just now and then 
a race of suflScient importance to keep it alive ; but none of 
these occasional, con tests possessed more than mere passing 
interest About this period an entirely new school of pedes- 
trians sprung up, the most prominent of whom were James 
Rowan and John "White, both natives of Gateshead, and 
who have respectively left their marks in pedestrian history. 
Owing to the constant interference of the police with the 
matches on the public roads, and the increased number of 
races which took place, it became a subject of con- 
sideration as to the providing of enclosed grounds in which 
to carry on the racing. This led to the establishment of 
the " Grapes " and the ** Victoria " running grounds. The 
former of these was situate nearly adjoining the workhouse, 
on the Westgate Road, but was found to be rather incon- 
venient for the purpose, as the promoters could only obtain 
a running length of two hundred yards. This had the effect 
of driving, as it were, all the " long-distance races " to the 
" Victoria ** grounds, which were situate at the West End 
of the town, near the site of the present Wrestling Ground. 
The superior accommodation of the latter place was the 
means of bringing all the patronage to it, to the detriment 
and ultimate closing of the "Grapes;" and this state of 
things continued until the " Victoria " had to be given up to 
the North Eastern Railway Company, as the ground was 
required for extension purposes. This led to the enterprise 
of Messrs Sterling and Emmerson, who inaugurated and 
laid out the now well-known "Fenham Park Grounds," 
which they at once adapted for nearly every description of 
sport Later years saw the establishment in the sister 
borough of a like place of resort, known as the " Gateshead 
Borough Gardens." The exigencies of railway extension 
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' in a similar manner interfered with that ground ; but the 
spuited proprietors, through tl^s liberality and kindness of 
George Elliot, Esq., M.P. for North Durham, have been 
acconmiodated with a site still more commodious near 
the Friar's Goose, not far distant from their old establish- 
ment. Newcastle and the district round it can now fairly 
lay claim to possessing many of the most accomplished and 
gifted pedestrians in the country, and their appearance in 
the roped arena, we need scarcely mention, is almost of 
weekly occurrence. It is quite true that neither Newcastle 
nor the sister borough can boast of a "sprint" or short 
distance Champion, but it is virtually true that, in Stephen 
Ridley, Gateshead possesses the veritable and acknowledged 
premier over the " mile " course, Ridley having nobly earned 
the title by his remarkable defeat of Fleets, of Manchester, 
which was decided in 1872, at the running grounds, 
Gateshead. 

Hitherto we have dealt with what will be regarded, 
by most of our readers, as the. minor sports of the 
North of England, Aquatics, of all others, being recog- 
nised as the principal, not only in sporting circles but 
in the district generally. It would be difficult, indeed, for 
the local chronicler to select any event which secures more 
patronage than a Boat-race, should the Championship, or 
the supremacy of a four-oared crew, depend upon the issue. 
Going to the Derby in a fom:-in-hand has been rendered 
immortal in song, so also have the helter-skelter and 
confusion of the " road " been immortalised by the pencil 
of the artist. But neither the one nor the other can 
compare with the general hue and cry raised when the 
theatre of the contest happens to be the bosom of " Old 
Father Tyne." Our tradesmen certainly do not close 
their places of business, nor do the bells of St Nicholas' 
send forth a merry peal, but indications more impressive 
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than closed shops or the ringing of bells, proclaim the 
approach of the hour for a great aquatic " event" The 
heart of the town is convulsed, the stations teem with 
unfamiliar forms and faces — ^the river steamers groan under 
their living freights — the cab wheels rattle over the granite 
roadways— the sound of the forge dies away — ^the blast of 
the furnace is unheard — the counting-house and desk are 
deserted, and the academic benches are vacant. Eager 
crowds throng the streets and hasten to the banks of the 
** Coaly Tyne." Men of all cliques, classes, and colours 
are there — Radical and Tory — Qua)rside merchant and 
slouching loafer — master and servant — the great white- 
washed and the "great unwashed*' are there, nay, even 
women and children join in the hurrying to and fro, and 
for a time, the domestic duties as well as the claims of 
the pedagogue are forgotten in the all-absorbing spectacle. 
Take if you will a bird's-eye view of the river's banks, and 
you find every available elevation clad with living forms. 
The High Level Bridge and the Redheugh Bridge, each 
bears seething masses of humanity ; the Rabbit Banks on the 
south, and the ^ballast mounds on the north, are thronged 
with anxious spectators, while others crowd amid the foliage 
of Redheugh HalL Such, however, conveys only a very 
faint idea of the feelings that animate every breast It still 
remains for a full realisation of them, to hear the ringing 
cheers of welcome and encouragement that greet the first 
dip of the oars that are engaged in doing battle for the 
honour of Tyneside. It is in the development of this 
sport, perhaps, more than in any other, that we discover the 
true elements of Northern character. That was, indeed, a 
" coronation day " for the river T)me, when Harry Clasper 
first sat in his unwieldy '* scull," and shook the sparkling 
spray from his vigorous oar. For though supremacy did not 
always obtain with the oarsmen of the North, yet in the 
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whole history of Aquatics anything like a permanent holding 
of the honour by Southern or foreign experts was never 
known. It is no doubt true that the scullers of the South 
showed a decided superiority over our Northern men when 
they first met on the " stretches " of the Thames. But such 
superiority only awakened the power that slumbered in the 
Tyneside district, ^nd called into action that zeal and 
determination which have ever characterised the ** heroes 
of the Tyne." Defeat, then as now, only imparted a fire to 
the eye and a vigour to the frame, which told in plainest 
terms of the possession of a spirit that soared above partial 
or total discouragement. Perseverance was the watchword 
of those pioneers to aquatic glory, and so has it ever been. 
The stripling on the banks of the Tyne has never failed to 
emulate the example of that veteran oarsman who so 
recently passed from our midst, and whose name will ever 
continue to be associated with this, at once the manliest 
and most innocent, pastime of the North. But if in the 
hour of defeat one true element of T)meside character 
appears, it is no less perceptible in the training undergone 
in the preparation for a contest. Nay, the strong resolu- 
tion and determination of the Northern character are more 
fully brought to light then, for no sooner have the ** articles" 
been signed by the contestants or their agents, than the 
ordinary frivolities of e very-day life are discarded, and the 
movements of the aspirant to aquatic fame are watched 
and guarded with a zealous care. Early mom finds him 
astir, with the " dumb bells " in full play, or " doing the 
road" in true pedestrian fashion, under the eye of his 
"coach." Noon, it may be, sees him under powerful 
exertion to remove superfluous obesity, or sweltering under 
cover in bed ; while the cool of the evening may fan his 
cheek as, accompanied by his *' mentor," he plys the oar 
on' the surface of the river. Carefully," indeed, is the latter 
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part of his exercise watched by the " fancy,** who, in sporting 
parlance, take note of his " form " and " action," with the 
view to profitable speculation on the coming race. It 
would be difficult, perhaps, to conceive of any ordeal more 
trying than that through which the oarsman has to pass in 
preparation for his work. Virtually he is no longer the 
master of his own actions, these being carefully dictated, and 
their performance as carefully watched, by the professional 
trainer in whose hands he is placed. Nor do the lives of 
our aquatic heroes themselves fail to instruct us in the 
true elements of Northern character. Where, we ask, in 
the annals of Tyneside can more patient industry, indomita- 
ble perseverance, and laudable ambition be found, than in 
the life of the Dunston boy — Harry Clasper ? Where, in 
the pages of her local records, can more inherent manliness, 
true English pluck, unsullied honour, and native modesty be 
discovered, than in the defeats he sustained and the triumphs 
he achieved ? 

Defeat, in Clasper's first essay with the representatives 
of the Thames, was but the motive power to renewed effort 
and decided action in the sphere of Aquatics. To him, as 
most of our readers are aware, we are indebted if not for the 
introduction, at least for the improvement, of the " outrigger," 
now universally adopted in connection with this sport, as 
also for the model upon which most of our sea-going clippers 
and screw-propelled steamers are built in the present day ; 
the lines of his skiff having been adapted to their construction. 
It is not our intention to dwell upon the unparalleled per- 
formances of this veteran oarsman. These have been suf- 
ficiently recorded in the pages of the local newspapers and 
sporting periodicals of the day, and testify to the courage 
and skill he brought to bear upon his work. It would be 
unpardonable, however, did we omit to record the high 
estimation in which he was held by his fellow-townsmen, as 
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a representative man, and the favourable opinion his honour- 
able conduct evoked wherever he pulled an oar. With him 
victory or defeat made no perceptible change. To his 
supporters and his opponents he was ever the same : full, 
to overflowing, of kindness, warm in the expressions of his 
Jriendship, and signally remarkable for his honesty and 
truthfulness. The day of his death started many an'unbidden 
tear. For if in his palmy days Clasper's fellow- townsmen 
showed their estimate of his life as a man and an oarsman ; 
if the intelligence of his death saddened the heart of almost 
every inhabitant in and around Newcastle, it was, perhaps, 
on the eventful day of his interpient that the Metropolis 
of the North " testified, in terms more eloquent, the apprecia- 
tion of his sterling worth. Sad and sorrowing thousands 
joined in the funeral train. Men with heavy hearts and tear- 
dimmed eyes stood around the oarsman's grave. Death had 
removed a genial friend, a worthy citizen, a matchless oar. The 
triumphs of his life were eclipsed in the triumph of his death. 
For now that the lustre of the eye and the vigour of the arm 
had fled, the universal testimony to his excellence and 
worth whispered, "We shall never look upon his like again." 
No " storied urn *' is needed to embalm his memory in the 
heart of Tyneside j for as long as the river flows which wit- 
nessed so many of his brilliant achievements, so long will 
the name of Harry Clasper be remembered, and his prowess 
recorded. In having thus spoken of Clasper, it would be 
unjust to overlook the claim that the remaining members of 
the family, known as the " Five Brothers' Crew " have upon 
our notice, for, along with the celebrated "Taylor" quintette, 
they did much for the promotion of Aquatics on the Tyne. 
Of the individual and collective performances of either, 
however, we cannot stay to speak. These are already well 
known in circles to whose full acquaintance with them we 
cannot lay claim. 
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It remains for us to mention the names of Chambers and 
Renforth, both of whom were unequalled as oarsmen in 
their day, and died in the full possession of all that aquatic 
glory could yield — the approval of their country, the 
accomplishment of their own highest ambition, and the 
acknowledgment of their skill as " Champions of the 
World.** St Anthony's and Gateshead have alike reason 
to be proud of the honour which these dauntless 
scullers have associated with their names. Both, indeed, 
seem to have been animated by that dauntless spirit 
which, in other years, burned so brightly on the banks of the 
Tyne, and authentic records of which still hover around 
both of the places named. Of these great aquatic heroes, 
Roberfc Chambers, of St Anthon/s, was the first to quit the 
scene of his triumphs, after a career distinguished alike by 
professional skill, manliness of conduct, and honesty of 
purpose. Soon after departed the veteran of whom we have 
already spoken, and last of all, while in the vigour and flush 
of early manhood, James Renforth fell. Not only on the 
waters of his native country had the latter displayed his 
prowess at the oar. On the broad St Lawrence his tiny craft 
had sped like an arrow, under the influence of his powerful 
stroke. Thither had he gone with his companions, Taylor, 
Martin, and Winship, to meet the champion oarsmen of the 
distant West ; and thence he and his party returned laden 
with honour, having achieved for Tyneside the greatest 
aquatic victory on record. Of what transpired subsequent 
to that event we do not speak. Suffice it to say that on his 
return to America with a diffierent crew, again to do battle 
for home, and when in the very race that would have added 
further lustre to his name, the oar fell from his nerveless 
grasp, and the manly form of the Champion of England and 
the World succumbed to the stroke of death. Sad, indeed 
the hearts of the crew, and equally sad the hearts of those 
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who witnessed the event, but sadder far the thousands in 
and around the place of his nativity, when the news flashed 
from continent to C9ntinent Eager inquiries were made by- 
rich and poor alike, for confirmation or denial of the fact. 
But soon the worst fears were realised. Shorn of his strength 
in the land of the stranger, Ren forth, surrounded by a 
sorrowing group of friends, passed away. His race was run. 
His brief but bright career was ended. He slept the sleep 
of death, far from the land of his fathers, a martyr, we fear, to 
his own enthusiasm and almost superhuman energy and will 
Nor in the present day are we without living witnesses 
to our superiority in the water-sport, as the achievements of 
Taylor, Winship and Bagnall prove ; a trio of celebrities in 
every respect worthy, and prepared to do battle for the hbnour 
of Tyneside. Of these we forbear saying much. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of notice that, as one of the improvers of the 
skiff now in use, James Taylor occupies a prominent posi- 
tion. To his ingenuity and skill we are indebted, among 
other minor improvements, for that steering apparatus and 
rudder which played so important a part in the Anglo- 
Canadian boat race, on the eventful 15 th of September . 
187 1, and to which reference has already been made. 
From his earliest days, indeed, James Taylor has devoted his 
attention to aquatics ; and we question very much if 
any man living can bring more professional knowledge to 
bear upon the subject, or greater^eneralship into play in the 
heat of a contest Who does not remember the pains he took 
on the expansive St Lawrence, to study every current by 
means of corks dropped into the river, so that the result of 
the race might furnish an evidence of his patient care ? 
Reflecting on his whole career, we cannot but be impressed 
with the fact that James Taylor's physical deficiencies are 
counterbalanced by his brave spirit, mental energy and per- 
severance. It is, however, as ** bow-oar ** of the present 

X 
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Champion four-oared crew that Taylor appears to most 
advantage, though we would not seek to overlook the fact 
that, along with Thomas Winship, he divides the honour oi 
" Champion-pair " of the country, if not of the world. Taken 
in all, Taylor has ever shown more than ordinary courage 
and skill as an oarsman, while his advice and experience 
are eagerly courted by professional men. Of Thomas Win- 
ship— stroke of the " Champion four" — it only remains to 
be said that, though rarely appearing alone in the skiff, ample 
evidence of his ability to ply the oar was recently had in his 
defeat of Biffen, of Hammersmith, on the Thames. Sin- 
gularly retiring and modest in disposition, this representative 
of a worthy family is seldom heard o^ unless in action with 
his " four-oared crew," or with his friend Taylor when con- 
tending in pairs. 

Our record of the skill and prowess of the aquatic 
heroes of Tyneside would be incomplete did we neglect 
mention of Robert Cooper, of Redheugh, one of the most 
scientific " scullers " that ever manipulated an oar. In his 
time he was justly regarded as the coming " premier; '' and 
but for his defeat by the late Robert Chambers, in the ever- 
memorable match, decided on the Tyne on the 5th and 6th 
of September 1864, he would have justified the high opi- 
nions of his supporters. His career, though distinguished 
by many achievements which entitle him to a high reputa- 
tion among the lovers of rowing, has been a somewhat un- 
fortunate one; his principal engagements with Chambers, 
Kelly and Sadler ending unfavourably to his own interest, 
and that through misfortune rather than a want of skill Of 
late years he has abandoned rowing, as a profession, but still 
continues to take a deep interest in matters pertaining to 
^hat particular pastime. 

Another of oiu: living worthies is James Percy, who is 
celebrated not only as an oarsman but also as a pedestrian, 
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having been, until his defeat by Edward Mills, of London, 
Champion Mile-runner of the Northern district. His first 
appearance as a sculler dates from the period when he 
officiated as " mentor " for Cooper, who initiated the " ped." 
into the scientific propulsion of fine racing craft. Follow- 
ing up the instruction thus imparted, Percy took by no 
means a second-rate place amongst the oarsmen of the 
country, and is even now regarded with considerable favour 
by the lovers and followers of this sport 

John Bright, again, appears prominently in the list of our 
aquatic " cracks.** From' an early age he has devoted con- 
siderable attention to rowing, particularly in open boats, in 
which latter he has, perhaps, never had his equal in the North 
of England, until he met and was defeated by Henry Kelly, 
of London, after a well-contested race. When he rowed in 
a match with Renforth, the deceased Champion, in the same 
class of boats, he was in receipt of two lengths' start ; but 
before they had gone half a mile, a " foul " occurred, not- 
withstanding which Renforth went in a considerable distance 
in advance. The referee declared it " no race," and ordered 
the men to row again on the following day, which was done 
with a perfectly similar result. Bright receiving the stakes 
"on a foul." 

John Hawks Qasper, though not now engaged profession- 
ally as a rower, claims, in virtue of the high position he at 
one time held, equal if not more attention than most of 
our living aquatic celebrities. As an oarsman of light calibre, 
this son of the veteran " Harry '* has certainly never had an 
equal. Now his attention is mainly directed to fine boat 
building — his establishment near London being one of the 
most reputed in the country. 

Of Edward Winship and Thomas Matfin it behoves us to 
speak in terms of the highest commendation. The connec- 
tion of the former, as " mid-ship stroke/' with some of the 
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best crews that ever appeared upon the Tyne or Thames, 
is of itself a guarantee that, as an oarsman, he is entitled to 
no little regard ; while the frequency with which he success- 
fully contended in pairs, along with the late Champion, 
Robert Chambers, aflfords still further proof that in rowing 
circles he is looked upon with considerable favour. Thomas 
Matfin, again, deserves well of Tyneside, for the zeal and 
perseverance with which he sought to promote this favourite 
pastime. As a sculler he is better known, however, as 
" stroke " in " fours," in opposition to the champion crew 
for the time being. 

Other celebrities, without doubt, claim our notice, but to 
these we can do no more than make a passing allusion. 
James Boyd, Ralph Hepplewhite, George Wakefield, C. 
Wilson, James Lally, Bart. Scott, William Homsby, Robert 
Chambers, and Michael Lamb, have all been candidates 
for aquatic honours, and in most instances not unworthily 
so. Wakefield has a special claim upon our attention 
as professional trainer to the " Newcastle Amateur Rowing 
Club," of which more hereafter ; while Lally seems eminently- 
fitted to make his mark on the rowing records of the Tyne. 

One word more before closing. By the death of Ren- 
forth the Championship of England was transferred from 
the Tyne to the Thames ; but that honour, we believe, will 
ere long return to the river where it has been, for so long a 
time, worthily held ; the whole aquatic world recognising in 
Robert Bagnall, of the Ousebum, "thecoming man." Trained 
in an excellent school, possessed of good courage and skill 
in the use of the oar, and with youthful energy on his side — 
all these conspire to favour the opinion formed. As yet he 
has never suffered defeat ; and should it ever be his place 
to contend for the honour referred to, we trust he will 
be found no unworthy representative of the distinguishing 
characteristics of Tyneside. 
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ROWING CLUBS. 

TITE believe the Northern Rowing Club to be the oldest 
^ ^ of all our local aquatic societies, and from its 
inauguration, many years ago, to the present time, its exist- 
ence has been marked by the highest success. It is not our 
intention to enter into exhaustive detail in connection with 
the working of the Club, though the infonnation before us 
would afford, perhaps, considerable gratification to those 
gentlemen who may, perchance, entertain the idea of in- 
creasing our local rowing institutions. To a new Club of 
the pretensions of the '* Northern " there were "undoubtedly 
many important difficulties to contend against; but these 
were successfully and triumphantly surmounted, for which 
thanks are due to the energy, ingenuity and monetary 
assistance of Mr Joshua Bagnall, of the Oxford Music Hall, 
and other gentlemen closely interested in the success and 
advancement of the Club. In late years the " Northern '* 
has been placed at a considerable disadvantage, owing to 
the fact that it is essentially a ** mixed " Club ; that is, the 
professional and amateur members are pretty equal in point 
of numbers. The interpretation of the word "amateur" 
has long been a stumbling-block to all classes of 
oarsmen ; the utmost difficulty being experienced in 
.ascertaining what really constituted " an amateur," 
and which has occasioned no end of personal altercation 
and bitter recrimination. We do not purpose entering into 
the controversy, and it will suffice us to say that the fact of 
" amateur " members of the Northern Rowing Club being in 
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daily juxtaposition with the . professional members thereof, 
and presumedly receiving their assistance, was considered a 
sufficient infringement of the rules of amateurs, to debar their 
appearing at any of our local aquatic gatherings, except as 
professionals. This circumstance conduced in part to the com- 
petitive deterioration of a certain number of the rowing 
members, and we believe we are correct in surmising that it 
was on this accoimt that the " Newcastle Amateur Rowing 
Club " first sprang into existence. The original position of the 
society's boat-shed was at Low Elswick ; but in consequence 
of the demands of the gas company, upon whose ground 
the building was erected, it was removed, some twelve 
months ago, to the Meadows' Island, and now occupies the 
old boat-house site of the Albion Rowing Club, which we 
cannot say is by any means so convenient or commodious 
as its former situation at Low Elswick. Most, if not 
all, of our greatest local aquatic celebrities were members of 
the " Northern," which in the palmy days of the late Robert 
Chambers stood pre-eminently forward in the records of 
successful Boating. The number of members at the present 
time does not exceed fifty ; but, in spite of this decrease, 
the Club is self-supporting, and with a good gash balance in 
hand. The stock of boats owned by the Club is second to 
none, and comprises two " fine fours," two '* fry fours," two 
" double sculls " (which, by a simple but ingenious construc- 
tion, can also be adapted as " pair oars "), one "fine pair," no 
fewer than seven fine " skiffs ** (not including those of private 
individuals), four "open boats," and a large number of 
others used in practice. In the season of 1871, a monster 
Regatta, under the auspices of the Club, was held on the Tyne, 
and proved a superlative success ; but this effort was aban- 
doned during the late season, for obvious reasons. " Han- 
dicaps " amongst the members constitute the whole of the 
" racing " during the rowing season. The officials of the 
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Club are — ^president, Joshua Bagnall, Esq. ; vice-president, 
William Blakey, Esq.; secretary, Mr George Armstrong; 
treasurer, Mr John Blenkinsopp ; amateur-captain, Mr 
Benjamin Fdrbes ; professional-captain, Mr William Elder. 
Another, though a purely professional Club, the " Albion," 
sprang from the parent institution, the " Northern," about 
half a dozen years back, and from its advent has done good 
service to the promotion of skilful rowing in the Northern 
district By the rules of the Club, the number of members 
is confined to fifty ; but at the present time the number on 
the books does not reach the necessary complement by ten. 
Until within a short period the boat-house of the Club was 
situated on the island immediately adjoining the Meadows' 
House j but was removed to a more convenient site adja- 
cent to the boat-building establishment of Mr Robert Jewitt, 
at Dunston. The members, almost without exception, are 
of considerable note in the aquatic world — comprising, 
indeed, the whole of the " cracks " of Tyneside — ^yet com- 
petition by members of the " Albion " and the representa- 
tives of other Clubs, is by no means an isolated occurrence. 
It has been, perhaps, justly noted that but for the " split " in 
the "Northern" cabinet, at the time stated, we should not 
. have had the spirited and popular matches rowed, from time 
to time, on the Tyne, which have undoubtedly conduced to 
the present enviable position of the " coaly river." Where 
so much genuine talent exists, it would be simply needless 
to enter into details, otherwise than to mention that the 
Club possesses a collection of the finest racing craft to 
be seen in any Rowing Club in the provinces. The com- 
petitions during the season are generally confined to " han- 
dicaps," " scratch-racing," and an interesting Regatta, of 
small proportions, however, held towards the fall of the 
year. The members hold their meetings at the Green 
Court Hotel, Mr James Stephenson, their host, oflSciating 
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as treasurer to the institution. Isaac B. Cook, Esq., is 
president; Mr George Irving, vice-president; Mr Adam 
Deas, secretary ; and Mr Edward Monkhouse, captain. 

We now come to the purely Amateur Rowing Clubs on 
Tyneside, which flourish amazingly well and, under judi- 
cious management, promise ere long to rival the famed 
rowing institutions of the metropolis, Henley, and other 
noted aquatic localities. The Tyne Amateur Rowing Club, 
perhaps not unjustly claims to be the oldest established on 
Tyneside, an honour which is stubbornly disputed by the 
officials of the " Northern.*' This contested point, however, 
we do not enter into. For a great many years the members 
of the " Tyne " had few compeers ; and it is an undoubted 
fact that wherever they contended, victory was almost sure 
to be on their side. In proof of this, we cannot do better 
than refer to the large number of magnificent and valuable 
trophies which adorn their boat-house. Their success was par- 
ticularly great when Thomas J. Pickett, now of Grey Street, 
was in the full sway of his success ; and we are but reiterat- 
ing the convictions of boating connoisseurs in saying that 
** Tom," as he was familiarly called, was a prodigy at the oar, 
and unequalled by any amateur in his day. The artistic 
nature of Mr Picketfs sculling was never doubted, but 
liberally commended by all the amateur oarsmen of the 
kingdom. Indeed, we venture to affirm that the Club never 
possessed a member of truer metal and harder endurance 
than Mr Pickett ; and, with his decay as an oarsman, the 
** Tyne " lost its brightest ornament. We say nothing of the 
management of the Club in later years, though it cannot 
have escaped the notice of its gentlemen-supporters that 
something is wanting in its internal arrangements. A 
worthy successor to Mr Pickett was found in Mr James 
Wallace, another amateur oarsman of light calibre, 
whose success in the "tiny craft" has been justly and 
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universally eulogised. Like Mr Pickett, Mr Wallace has 
retired from active rowing, but both still lend their assist- 
ance, which is of no mean value, to the Club. The 
prominent members of the ** Tyne " at the present period 
are David Sindair, I. Clarke, and others. We understand 
active and redoubled exertions will be made, during the 
season of 1873, to place once more this Club upon a foot- 
ing compatible with its former position. This laudable 
purpose will entail no mean amount of labour, but the cause 
is worthy of the effort, and let us hope that it will succeed. 
During the few past seasons the Club has been singularly 
unfortunate at almost all our local aquatic gatherings ; but, 
as we have said, this will no doubt be effectually remedied 
in future years. The "Tyne" can lay claim to the possession 
of a complete stock of racing craft, suitable to the require- 
ments and exigencies of the times. The boat-shed of the 
Club was, until within the last few months, situated near to 
the manufacturing works of Messrs Clark, at Elswick, and 
in close proximity to the late residence of the deceased 
veteran sculler, Harry Clasper, but it has been removed to 
Low Elswick, and immediately opposite to the celebrated 
Boat-building establishment of Mr James Hall. The annual 
Regatta of the " Tyne " is of an attractive order, embracing 
both amateur and professional rowing, and of sufficient 
general interest to draw thousands to the " Haughs," east 
of the Scotswood Suspension Bridge. W^ understand the 
finances of the club are in a flourishing state, and this fact, 
conjoined with the perfect unanimity which exists amongst 
the officials, bears us out in our opinion that the palmy 
days of the " Tyne Amateur Rowing Club " will, at an early 
date, be revived. 

The Tynemouth Rowing Club, organised in the . year 
1867, holds an undoubtedly high position in the district ; 
the present efficiency of the majority of the members being 
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a guarantee of what may be accomplished by perseverance 
and combination. The situation of the boat-hbuse, in the 
haven at Tynemouth, is not by any means favourable to the 
promotion and extension of the sport, or conducive to the 
sculling interests of the members, who now number the 
splendid total of one hundred and forty. At the inaugura- 
tion of the Club, the active members were accommodated by 
Mr James Hall, at Low Elswick, Newcastle ; besides which 
they had the advantage of that competent trainer's ex- 
perience, which at that period was of no little moment, and 
was productive of subsequent good. President, A. S. 
Stevenson, Esq. ; vice-president, William Crighton, Esq. ; 
captain, J. L. Browne, Esq. ; lieutenant, John Morrison, 
Esq. ; hon. treasurer, Alexander Burgess, Esq. ; hon. secre- 
tary, Septimus Milbum, Esq. The Club has a complete set of 
rowing craft, including three " fine fours," two ** fine pairs " 
and one "skiff** (bought from Mr Smith, of the Atalanta 
Rowing Club, New York, by Mr A. S. Sfevenson at Henley 
Regatta), these boats being kept for river practice at the 
boat-shed near to Scotswood Bridge, besides which the 
members of the Club have, for practice at Tynemouth, no 
fewer than fourteen boats of various descriptions. In the 
season just terminated, the Club was remarkably successful ; 
and, we should say, such a succession of achievements has 
perhaps never before been accomplished, in connection with 
any other local amateur aquatic Club in the North, as win- 
ning at Durham, Tyne, York, and Nottingham Regattas in 
** fours " and " pairs." It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that the representative "four" of the "Tynemouth" were 
only beaten once during thre^ seasons ; the victorious crew 
on that occasion being the London Rowing Club " four," 
at Henley in 187 1, but only by about three quarters of a 
length. During the period stated, the "four" comprised 
William Fawcus, G. R. Ramsay, John Morrison, J, L. 
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Browne (stroke), with John Greensitt, coxswain ; and they 
rowed no fewer than thirteen senior races, winning the 
grand total of twelve. It will thus be seen that the Club 
is in a most efficient condition, and in every way likely to 
sustain the proud position it has acquired in the aquatic 
records of the three kingdoms. 

The South Shields Amateur Rowing Club, whose boat- 
shed is at the Coble Landing, numbers no fewer than one 
hundred and twenty members. The president is John 
Williamson, Esq. ; the captain, John White, junior, Esq. ; and 
the secretary, Thomas Hurst, Esq. The institution has only 
been organised for a short period, notwithstanding which 
the members of the ** front rank '* have left their mark in 
our local aquatic history. Besides achieving other victories, 
the representatives of the Club won, during the season of 
1872, the "Stewards' Plate" at the Durham Regatta, and 
the " Tyne General Ferry Challenge Cup '' at the Tyne Re- 
gatta in the junioV ** fours." The Club possesses an excel- 
lent collection of racing craft, adapted to either rough or 
smooth water, and thoroughly meeting the requirements of 
the large number of members already on the roll ; a num- 
ber which promises to become considerably augmented 
during future years. 

We now come to the youngest of our local amateur rowing 
associations, and one, although its existence dates only from 
the season of 1869, that has been particularly successful 
during the past year. Indeed, should its future progress be 
anything in proportion to its past success, it is beyond dispute 
that the " Newcastle Amateur Rowing Club " will shortly 
assume a status not to be equalled by any similar one in the 
provinces. The origin of the Club was due to a simple mis- 
understandmg among the members of the " Northern j " and, 
taking the circumstances into consideration, we cannot 
cavil at an occurrence from which such good results have 
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sprung. At the present time the actual number of members on 
the books is one hundred and eighty, at a yearly subscription 
of half-a-guinea, with an entrance fee of twenty shillings. The 
finances of the Club at the outset were far from being in a 
flourishing condition ; but through the seasonable generosity 
of Councillor Thomas Forster, the present president of the 
Club, a substantial, commodious and excellently situated 
boat-shed was erected at Redheugh, on the south side of the 
river, which was promptly stocked with a large number of 
** fine " racing and other craft, from the establishments of the 
builders, Mr Robert Jewitt, of Dunston, and Mr James 
Hall, of Low Elswick. The boats comprise three ** fine 
skiffs," two " fine fours," two " fry fours," two " open boats," 
two ** open pairs," one " fine pair " for learners, and various 
pleasure boats. It is satisfactory to note that young mem- 
bers are not permitted to use the "fine outrigged boats," 
until sufficiently initiated into the intricacies of " sculling," 
and then only by permission of the professional trainer to 
the Club, Mr George Wakefield. This is a decidedly com- 
mendatory proceeding, and cannot be too highly approved. 
During the rowing season a large number of scratch matches 
are usually held, and it is by this means that the members 
are enabled to be placed into the first, second and third 
class ranks. The annual Regatta, held opposite to the 
King's Meadows, is an interesting event, and second only 
in attractiveness and fashionable patronage to the yearly 
gathering of the Tyne Amateur Rowing Club. As before 
stated. Councillor Thomas Forster is president of the club ; 
R. C. Simmonds, Esq., is vice-president ; Mr James Taylor 
(not the professional oarsman) is treasurer ; and Mr Thomas 
Waddon is secretary. These gentlemen, individually and 
as a body, by their zeal and spirit, never permit the interests 
and stability of the Club to suffer for one moment The 
success of the members at our local and Southern regattas. 
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during past seasons, has been of an important character ; 
the representatives of the Club at Wakefield, York, Berwick 
and other places, winning the majority of the valuable trophies 
which were announced for competition ; and it is quite appa- 
rent that, with a little more experience and practice in the 
" fine fours," they will be competent to row not only credit- 
ably, but with reward, against the picked crews of our 
best aquatic institutions. 

There are other Rowing Clubs of smaller note on Tyneside, 
but these, owing to want of information, we cannot notice 
in detail. It will be sufficient for us to note the fact that 
the whole of these excellent clubs were organised for a com- 
mendable purpose, that they work well in the hands of 
competent officials, and afford healthful recreation for 
hundreds of the youth of Tyneside. 

After having enumerated the deeds of our local aquatic 
** professionals '* it would, we fear, be considered a want of 
due respect on our part were we to overlook the claims of 
the " Amateur " oarsmen of the " coaly river " to special 
recognition. Many have accomplished exploits sufficiently 
noteworthy to merit the applause of the rowing com- 
munity. We have already alluded to the fame of Mr 
Thomas Pickett, than whom none more proficient at the oar 
ever competed for the honour of Tyneside. We do not 
intend entering into the career of this amateur, though we 
could point to many of his notable performances, sufficient 
of themselves to entitle him to be considered a celebrity. 
Another distinguished amateur oarsman we have in Mr 
James Wallace, now also one of the olden school, but in 
his time a thoroughly efficient member of the " Tyne," and 
Champion-sculler of that institution. For a considerable 
length of time, Mr Wallace was a most successful oarsman, 
and he is undoubtedly entitled to our commendation. Of 
later date, Mr Fawcus, of the Tynemouth Club, promised 
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to excel both of the afore-mentioned gentlemen ; and but 
for indisposition while engaged in his late essays, this ac- 
complished rower might have justified the high expectations 
that were formed of his sculling excellence, by his many 
friends. But this favourable opinion was doomed, for a time 
at least, to be reversed, on account of his very easy vanquish- 
ment, over the Thames course, when competing for the 
** Amateur Championship.*' That defeat, however, must not 
by any means be taken as a criterion of his abilities, which 
are undoubtedly great and worthy of the highest approba- 
tion. Of Messrs Henry Wilde, I. Clarke, David Sinclair 
and others of good promise, it is not necessary to speak. 
Mention must not be omitted, however, of Messrs Robert 
Jewitt, of Dunston, and James Hall, of Low Elswick, both 
of whom are justly considered to be the most skilful of our 
Racing-boat Builders of the period. 
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"DIOGRAPHY is at all times an interesting study, 
-*^ but when the subjects of it are intimately associated 
with the district in which we ourselves live, it is ren- 
dered doubly so. The thought that so many great and 
good men were bom and brought up on the banks of 
the Tyne, affords not only ground for pleasing reflec- 
tion, but incitement also to an imitation of their conduct. 
This latter, indeed, forms a prime element in the study 
of biography, for on the same principle that we leave 
our companion in daily life better or worse for our inter- 
course with him, so do we become impressed with what 
is good or bad in the life sketches we may have perused. It 
is to us, then, a matter of no little gratulation that, so 
far as impressions are concerned, we have those only 
which are possessed of advantage 'and benefit Nay, in- 
deed, so much is this the case that we would not envy 
the disposition of that young man who could rise from a 
perusal of these life sketches we have submitted, without 
experiencing impressions calculated to guide him in his own 
peculiar walk of life, and stimulate him to instant adoption 
of the same high and honourable principles of character. 
But while from the pages of biography alone we have sought 
to discover the honour which belongs peculiarly to Tyneside, 
it will not be doubted that there is much more connected 
with the history of the district in general, and Newcastle in 
particular, which of itself is worthy of record, as showing the 
position the latter occupies among the towns of the North, 
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and the importance attached to it as the seat and centre of 
much of that effort which has given no ordinary complexion 
to the history of our country. " I pity the man,"' says 
Sterne, " who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 
* It is all barren.' " ** Scarcely less pitiable," says another 
writer, "is the man who, travelling for the purpose of 
writing a tour, can see nothing in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
worthy of his pen, but a few cows coming from the Town 
Moor to be milked." Few places in the British empire 
possess more or greater claims to the notice of the antiquary ^ 
the merchant^ or the man of taste. To the first^ its history 
and localities present a rich mine of subjects for interesting 
reflections ; the second beholds in it the emporium of the 
trade of the North of England ; and the third may now be 
gratified by the display of architectural beauty presented in 
its " streets of palaces." 

Standing on the very threshold of the sister countries of 
Scotland and England, Newcastle occupies a prominent 
place in the history of both. The relics of antiquity, in- 
deed, which are still extant in its neighbourhood discover 
to us the fact that even long before its possession became 
a vexed question with the representatives of either country, 
it was looked upon as a valuable centre of military effort 
The Roman legions have left around its walls many "un- 
written scriptures " which furnish us with no indifferent 
portion of the history of our country, while the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Danes have each invested it with associa- 
tions of a kind alternately pleasing and painful. It is no 
doubt gratifying to think that the province of Bemicia, ex- 
tending from the Tyne to the Tweed, should have been the 
scene of Christianising effort so early as the days of Edwin 
— ^when the good queen Ethelburga was accompanied from 
Kent by the missionary Paulinus, to evangelise her adopted 
home — and that Oswald, the indirect successor of Edwin, 
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devoted himself to a similar work by establishing the 
bishopric of Lindisfame. But it is equally painful to reflect 
on the vandalism of the Danish invaders, in later years, 
who well-nigh extinguished the flame of divine truth which 
had begun to illuminate our Northern home, by burning the- 
monastery of Tynemouth, destroying the bishopric which 
Oswald's zeal had established, and driving the early apostles 
of their Church from their holy work. It is, however, as the 
theatre of angry contests between the countries already 
mentioned that Newcastle obtains its historic importance. 
But of those past struggles for supremacy we do not speak 
in detail The occupancy of Newcastle by David I. of 
Scotland, then Earl of Northumberland — his disposal of 
that dignity for the earldom of Huntingdon as an equivalent 
— ^the invasion by William the Lion, of Scotland, which en- 
sued to regain its possession, and his capture at Alnwick in 
the attempt, are so much matter of history that to dwell on 
them here would be out of place. One event, however, 
stands out in bold relief and invests our Northern home 
with an interest more than purely local, and which, trifling 
as it may seem in the eyes of some, supplies an important 
link of connection with one of the most interesting events 
in the world's history. We refer to the Crusades, or Holy 
Wars. Richard, Coeur-de-Lion, having been induced to 
join a confederacy against his father, and having openly es- 
poused the cause of Philip of France, for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, succeeded to the throne of England 
on his father's death ; but becoming the victim of great re- 
morse at his connection with such an unholy league against 
his father and his King, he sought to atone for his miscon- 
duct by allying himself withv the Sovereign of France, at 
that time engaged in the " Wars of the Cross." To gratify 
his martial spirit, then, and to wipe out the disgrace of 
the covenant referred to, Richard found it necessary to 

Y 
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supplement his exchequer by the disposal of much of the 
Crown property, one portion of which was the " Earldom of 
Northumberland," sold to Henry Pudsey, Bishop of Durham. 
This act of Richard's, though affording no expression of 
sympathy with the Crusades on the part of the then North- 
umbrian residents, furnishes us with an interesting fact in 
connection with the district which, in no insignificant man- 
ner, influenced the future history of this romantic prince. 
But later events in history augment the interest connected 
with Newcastle, whether looked at as the centre round 
which resolved the bitter animosities of the two nationalities, 
or r^arded as the audience chamber in which negotiating 
ambassadors met to heal the wounds aggression had made. 
The records concerning invasion by Wallace, Baliol, and 
Bruce, the Chronicles of Otterbum, where the Percies and 
the Scots fought to the bitter end, and the blood-red field 
of Flodden, we leave for other pens than our own. Their 
simple mention, howevet, confirms the opinion that fi*om its 
position Newcastle has ever been regarded as an important 
centre of effort, and the district around it has been the 
theatre of important historical events. Outside her walls 
many a fight has taken place, while within them not a few 
Kings, Queens, nobles, and great warriors have sat in grave 
deliberations over their country's peace, or joined in gay 
festivities to celebrate a victory. We do not pause to re- 
count the border raids which lend a wild grandeur to the 
historic associations of Tyneside, nor to chronicle the moss- 
trooping adventures of the Elliotts and Armstrongs. We 
prefer looking at a brighter side of the picture, and to leave 
the weird legends and traditions of that period to be read in 
the pages of our border minstrelsy. 

As a sphere of effort in Ecclesiastical^ apart from Poliiicalj 
history, Tyneside has ever occupied a prominent position. 
Her very soil is classic with early evangelical work. Kent, 
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from her more highly favoured shores, sent Paulinus, who 
first unfurled the banner of the Cross amid the Bemician 
hills. Scotland, from the rocky shores of lona, sent Aidan, 
the apostle of divine truth, to Lindisfame ; while the pious 
Bishop irrigated the thirsty soil with *' streams of living 
water " firom the monastery of Jarrow. Bede, ** the vener- 
able," expended his pious zeal on the banks of the Tyne ; 
St Cuthbert, "the good," evangelised beside the same 
waters ; Ridley, " the sainted," drank from the *' wells of 
salvation " that flowed past his early home ; Knojc, " the 
Reformer,'* proclaimed Protestant truth, mingled with the 
invectives of his pious wrath againt monasticism and priest- 
craft, from the pulpit of St Nicholas* ; and Udale, " the 
Hebraist, " preached from the same watch-tower of truth. 
But coming to more modern times, Wesley, "the wise 
master-builder" of the sect that bears his name, recognised in 
the Metropolis of the North of England a valuable centre of 
missionary enterprise, and, inspired with that faith which is 
the " evidence of things not seen," erected the " Orphan 
House," outside the Pilgrim Street Gate, " the j^^(^«^ preach- 
ing-house of the connection," and one from which the light of 
the gospel radiated over all the Northern districts. (Indeed, 
in some respects, Newcastle appears more conspicuously 
upon the pages of the history of Methodism than does any 
other town in which it may have been planted. Here, John 
Wesley wrote the Rules of his Church, which were also first 
printed here by John Gooding, in the Side, in the year 
1743. Of the town of Newcastle and some of its inhabi- 
tants, Wesley said, '* Lovely place and lovely company. But 
I believe there is another world, therefore I must arise and 
go hence." Associated with the neighbourhood, are some 
of the finest hymns of Methodism ; and* strange as it may 
appear, the two great agitations in that body — the secession 
of the "Kilhamites/ and subsequently that of the. "Re- 
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formers" — commenced in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne district 
In education, as in religion, the Northern occupies the 
highest position amongst the several divisions of the 
country, south of the Tweed. Few people may have been 
impressed with the superior state of education in these 
parts, but when we are so informed by the Registrar-General 
of the kingdom, doubt gives place to credence, and humility 
to pardonable pride and satisfaction. The following able 
report on the subject is extracted from the " Census of Eng- 
land and Wales for 187 1." 

" This North country, far from the South, in the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom, asserted its individuality, which is up- 
held now by the people in physical character, and, in some 
respects, in dialect The gray coats may have gone, but 
Lairds and Statesmen remain. In education the division is 
in advance of all the rest Cumberland has given birth to at 
least one great Poet, and the lakes have attracted others. 
Keswick and Rydalare classic ground. Skiddaw, Helvellyn, 
Derwentwater, and UUswater, all the fells, pikes, tarns, and 
streams around them down to Windermere, which Lanca- 
shire claims, attract thousands of travellers to their mild 
and changeful beauty, where sunshine and showers contend. 
Rain falls in such quantities that proposals have been 
made to carry this most precious fluid thence to the Me- 
tropolis. It is not on these regions that the increase of 
population depends, and still less on the moorlands, or 
even on the advanced agriculture, nor so much on the Cum^ 
brian plains, along the Eden, over the vale, on the red 
sandstone formation — ^nor on the pastures of the Tees, 
where the short-horn breed of cattle drew one of their first 
names from Durham — ^nor on the Cheviots, where the well- 
known breed of sheep abound — but on the great coal-fields 
round Newcastle and Durham; eastward, the smaller field 
round Whitehaven and Workington ; westward, in conjunc- 
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tion with the iron smelting, the manufacture of machinery 
and of chemicals, the shipbuilding, and the energy and 
genius of the men." 

But not less striking than the facts already cited is that 
of the longevity of the Northerners. In reading the remark- 
able records of centenarianism, we find some natives of 
Tyneside reaching the extreme ages of one hundred and 
twenty, and one hundred and twenty-three years, while the 
table, as a whole, is an exceptional one in the calendar of 
mortality. The reader, on enumerating the number of 
centenarians of Newcastle alone, and comparing it with 
that of any other district, great or small, will discover the 
fact that within the last few years those old people are more 
numerous here than elsewhere in the country. After refer- 
ring to thereligious and educational features of the neighbour- 
hood, and then directing attention to the advanced period of 
life which so many have reached, we might have judged that 
the one was the result of the other. Unhappily, however, 
this cannot be said to be the case. 

But as in education Newcastle has advanced from the 
very lowest position in the scale to the highest in England, 
so may we hope that, in the course of time, she will be an 
example to other towns for provident habits and sobriety 
of conduct. 

The precedence that Newcastie has taken in the world of 
" the Press " is not unworthy of notice. She was the first 
provincial town that could boast of possessing the luxury of 
a newspaper, and in the number and excellence of her jour- 
nals she will now bear comparison with any town in the 
kingdom. When Charles I. sojourned in the North, in 1639, 
we find that a printed newspaper was published in New- 
castle, which is the earliest instance of the kind of which we 
have record in any of the provincial towns of Great Britain. 

Nor do the relics of antiquity form an unimportant feature 
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in the history of Tyneside. Here, for instance, have been 
found the most interesting remains of the Roman Wall, 
built from the Solway to the Tyne, and from the termination 
of which on the banks of the river, the village of WaUsend 
takes its name. " In few parts of the world," says Dr Bruce 
in his " Roman Wall," ** are there such evident traces of the 
march of Roman legions as in Britain. In the Northern 
countries of England, especially, the foot-prints of the 
Empire are very distinct Northumberland, as Wallis long 
ago remarked, is Roman ground." 

Another fact deserving of notice, and which may be quite 
unknown to many of our readers, is that Daniel de Foe 
wrote his justly celebrated classic, "Robinson Crusoe," 
while residing in Hillgate, Gateshead. Nor can we forbear 
surmising that many of our readers are unacquainted with 
the relationship of General Washington to Northumberland. 
The first President of the United States was the scion of a 
Northumbrian family. George Washington, the illustrious 
father of American Independence, was the ninth in descent 
from John Washington, of Whitfield, in the time of Richard 
III. Associated also with the name of the River Tyne, is 
that of the translator of the first printed English Bible, 
William Tyndale. George Offor, in his memoir of Tyndale, 
states that, " Hugh, Baron de Tyndale, of I^angley Castle, 
on the banks of the South Tyne in Northumberland, during 
the wars between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
joined the weaker party, and, escaping from the field of 
battle, fled into Gloucestershire, under the assumed name of 
Hutchins. There he afterwards married Alicia Hurst, of 
Hunts Court, Nibley. That property descended to his son 
and heir, John Tyndale, who had three sons, viz., John, a 
distinguished merchant in London, Thomas, and William, 
** the martyr," who was bom about the year 1477. 
As we proceed with this chapter, subjects of perhaps 
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greater interest grow upon our hands. Here the ** Self-act- 
ing Incline Railway" was first projected. Here, the most 
effectual mode of " Mines Ventilation " was discovered. 
Here, the " Steam Thrashing Machine" was invented. Here, 
also, " House to House Visitation " originated. These and 
kindred agencies, already noticed, show a development of 
genius which cannot easily be paralleled by any district of 
similar extent. But, in pursuing this line of thought, we 
find it difficult to select from so many important persons 
and events those that will best serve our purpose. The fol- 
lowing surmise, in connection with local history, however, 
may be noted. It is said that circumstances occurred 
during the siege of Wark Castle, in 1342, which led to the 
institution of the " Order of the Garter." 

The "Literary and Philosopical Institution "of Newcastle 
is the oldest, as it is one of the best, institutions of the kind 
in the provinces. It is also worthy of notice that the 
Keelman's Hospital was^ one of the earliest public institu 
tions ever provided by the subscriptions of working men. 
Nor can it very well be an unpardonable offence to say that 
our own ** Grey Street " has been pronounced, by good 
authorities, to be " perhaps the finest street in the kingdom." 
The venerable and historic tower and steeple of St Nicholas' 
Church — unsurpassed in the world, except by one other sim- 
ilar structure — ^is also another of the glories of Tyneside, 
which "rare" Ben Jonson made the subject of pne of the 
cleverest enigmas in the language : — 

My attitude high, my body four-square, 
My foot in the grave, my head in the air. 
My eyes in my sides, five tongues in my womb, 
- Thirteen heads upon my body, four images alone ; 
I can direct you where the wind doth stay, 
And I time God's precepts twice a-day. 
I am seen where I am not, I am heard where I am not ; 
Tell me now what I am, and see that you miss not. 
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But this is neither the time nor place to enlarge upon the 
numerous works of this description which play no unim- 
portant part in making Tyneside famous, particularly as the 
more noted of their number have been alluded to already. 

At least one other interesting statement, however, should 
be made here. There must be few hearts which have never 
been touched by the thrilling story of the wreck of the "For- 
farshire," on the Hawker's Rocks, and that have not been 
animated by the spirit and feeling which dictated the 
language of Wordsworth when he says : — 

" Shout ye waves ! 
Pipe a glad song of triumph, ye fierce winds ! 
Ye screaming sea-mews, in the concert join ! 
And would that some immortal voice . . . 

Might carry to the clouds, and to the stars, 
Yea, to celestial choirs, Grace Darling's name !" 

There must be few persons, at least throughout the British 
Isles and Colonies, who have not admired this heroic 
Northumbrian girl as, along with her father on that terrible 
September morning in 1838, she so nobly risked her own 
life in saving the nine unfortunate beings who had succeeded 
in clinging to the wreck for many weary hours. From a 
muster-roll of " Celebrities " such as the present the name 
of Grace Darling could not justly be omitted : — 

" Whom, since her birth on bleak Northumbrians coast. 
Known but to few, but prized as far as known, 
A single act endears to high and low 
Through the whole land." 

It is pleasing also to note that Tyneside occupies a high 
position in connection with efforts on behalf of the ship- 
wrecked sailor. Great progress has been made since the time 
of the wreck of the ''Forfarshire," in devising better means for 
saving life from shipwreck ; and here again this district has 
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taken the lead. Not only have the sons of Tyneside done 
this in inventing lifeboats, but also in first suggesting and 
first effecting the formation of Volunteer Life Brigades. 
Some eight years ago, many lives on board the steamer 
*' Stanley," from Aberdeen to London, were sacrificed at 
the mouth of the Tyne through the manifest break-down — 
not fi-om any fault of their own, but solely because of their 
too small numbers— of the Coast Brigade, in working the 
rocket apparatus. Generous-hearted men meditated upon 
the matter, until at last, through the columns, we believe, of 
the Northern Daily Express, the idea of forming volunteer 
corps for saving life under similar circumstances was mooted. 
Several gentlemen took up the proposal with much hearti- 
ness, and already no fewer than one hundred and sixty of 
these brigades are in existence, and numerous lives are 
saved through their instrumentality during almost every 
storm that breaks upon our coast Our local brigades and 
lifeboat crews are well known for their self-denial and 
bravery, in never allowing a single opportunity to pass, in- 
deed, without showing how fully they possess both these 
qualities j and now, as these pages are passing through the 
press, Tyneside has once more stepped to the front and 
given the world a splendid example, in the establishment of 
a fund for the support of widows and orphans whose natural 
supporters may be taken away while gallantly seeking to 
rescue their fellow-men firom a watery grave. 

Few counties in England, perhaps, can boast of a larger 
number of old families than Northumberland; and it is 
worthy of remark that now, while pursuing the arts and dis- 
charging the duties appertaining to times of peace, the 
mutual attachment between the leading families and the 
other members of local society appears as hearty and strong 
as when they rushed together into battle, in the olden times 
of war. Grey writes as follows regarding the old families 
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of Northumberland : — " The nobility and gentry of the 
North are of great antiquity, and can produce more ancient 
families than any other part of England ; many of their 
gentry before the Conquest, the rest came in with the Con- 
queror. The noblemen and gentry of the North have been 
alwayes employed in their native countrey, in the warres of 
the Kings of England against the Scots, all of them holding 
their lands in knight's service, to attend the warres in their 
own persons, with horse and speare, as the manner of fight- 
ing was in those dayes. Not a gentleman amongst them 
that hath not his castle or tower ; and so it was divided 
into a number of baronies, the lords whereof in times past, 
before Edward ist*s dayes, went commonly under the name 
of barons, although some of them were of no great living. 
The two great princes of the North were the Earl of North- 
umberland, famous for the overthrowe of Malcolme and his 
son Edward, at Alnwick, and the Earl of Westmoreland, 
for the taking of David, King of Scots, at Neville's Cross.'* 
The editor of " Murray's Hand-Book for Travellers in Dur- 
ham and Northumberland," adds, after giving the above 
quotation : " Of the thirty-seven families which Grey, 
writing in 1649, mentions as then in existence, and dating 
from the Conquest, only eleven now remain, viz. : — 

The Ogles of Ogle Castle, now of Eglingham and Kirkley. 

Ridleys of Willimoteswick, now of Blagdon aiid Parkend. 

Middletons (now Moncks) of Belsay. 

Mitfords of Mitford. 

Claverings of Callaley. 

Swinbumes of Capheaton. 

Cra'sters of Cra'ster. 

De Lisles of Felton, now Isles of Acton. 

SelbysofTwizeL 

Cresswells (indirectly) of CresswelL 

Haggerstons of Haggerston, now of Ellingham." 
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Whatever may be the case elsewhere, on Tyneside the 
old femilies are held in as^high esteem to-day as they were 
centuries ago. If theirclaims upon general respect and affec- 
tion have become changed in character with the times, they 
are none the less powerful than those put forth by their an- 
cestors, nor are they any more ignored now than was the 
case hundreds of years back. The present philanthropic 
representative of the noble house of Percy is now as truly 
beloved by the people of Northumberland as was, in his day, 
the heroic Hotspur of the North, who vanquished Douglas 
on the well-fought field of Chevy Chase. The Liddells of 
Ravensworth have long occupied a prominent place in the 
affections of the natives of Tyneside ; but we question 
whether any member of this old femily was ever so truly re- 
vered as the present noble lord, who is so distinguished alike 
for his loyalty, his eloquence, and scholarly acquirements. 
It is inspiriting, no doubt, to think of the men of North- 
umberland and Tyneside going forth to battle in past times 
for what they believed to be the right, under the command 
of men whose personal chivalry is recorded in history and 
proclaimed in song ; but it is equally animating to see them 
advancing to-day to other conquests in the arts of peace, 
with our Armstrongs, our Elliots, and our Palmers at 
their head, or to witness them engaging in sham battles on 
the Town Moor of Newcastle, with the Percys, Tanker- 
villes, Ridleys, and Charltons as their approved and able 
leaders. 

A variety of other miscellaneous and yet notable matters 
should also be recorded. Here were educated Sir Henry 
Askew, who signalised himself at Flanders, in the Peninsula, 
and at Waterloo j Sir George Blakeney, commander of the 
forces in Ireland ; Sir Charles Ogle, and other heroes. Here 
were reared such mathematicians as Emerson, Hann, Riddle, 
Nicholson, Harrison, and Charlton ; such musicians as the 
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Avisons; such architects as Dobson; such classical 
scholars as Tweddell and Hails. Moreover the paintings 
of a Richardson, a Carmichael, and a Ewbank ; the p6etry of 
a Pickering, and a Thompson ; the sculpture of a Lough ; 
and the eloquence of a Graham, are characterised by the 
power appertaining to the men of the North. The historical 
painting of Wesley's escape from his father's burning vica- 
rage, the able confutation of Volney s " Ruins of Empires," 
the " Windlass," and the " Stone-breaking Machine," are the 
productions of Tyneside men. 

We cannot think of the great material progress of the^pre- 
sent day, apart from the immense impetus given to it by the 
discoveries and energies of the men of Tyneside. Nor is 
it possible to turn the mind to a consideration of the legisla- 
tion and deeds of former times, which went to pave the way 
for England's present greatness, without remembering with 
pride the important part played by Northumberland and 
Durham. Waterloo, Trafalgar, and Balaklava, cannot be 
dissociated from the personal courage of the men of Tyne- 
side. They have, in short, done creditably on the platform 
and on the bench j on the field of battle and in the palace, 
royal.: in the studio and the senate-house ; in the rank and 
file of society or amongst the titled few ; in putting down 
the wrong and standing bravely by the right ; in struggling 
with the disadvantages of early poverty, and in bearing 
meekly the honours of their indebted and grateful fellow- 
men. 

Nor, we think, need we indulge any fears but the Tyne- 
side of the future will prove herself worthy of her greatness 
in the past and present. Our mechanics are as skilled as 
ever ; our manufacturers and merchants are still renowned 
for their indomitable energy, public spirit, and tact ; our 
miners are becoming better educated and more refined in 
their manners and tastes ; and the material, as well as the 
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mental resources of the North of England, are yet far from 
being exhausted. In a paper read before the Northern 
Union of Mechanics' Institutions, at Blyth, on July 31 
1872, Mr Hugh Taylor said, with reference to the interest- 
ing question of the probable duration of the Northumbrian 
coal-field : — " Turning now to our own county we find the 
total quantity of coal remaining in the Hartley district is 
estimated at 1,475,569,091 tons, and from this calculation 
all seams under 30 inches are excluded. To this must be 
ad(^ed the coal under the sea. . Mining experience in other 
portions of England shows that coal can be worked under 
the sea to a distance of three miles without any considerable 
difficulty, but in this case, as the seams are unfortunately 
rising seawards, it is doubtful whether they can be counted 
on for that distance. Taking, however, two miles as the 
limit, it is supposed that the quantity to be worked from 
the coal-field under the sea will be 403,200,000 tons. 
Summary: — Land coal, 1,475,569,000 tons j sea coal, 
403,200,000 tons; total, 1,878,769,000 tons, or nearly 
2,000 millions of tons. With such an estimate on such 
authority, it seems visionary to talk of the exhaustion of our 
coal-field. The production of the Northumberland steam 
coal at the present time cannot exceed five millions of tons, 
and I think any practical man acquainted with the district 
will hesitate to say in how many years the production can 
even be doubled. We must, therefore, conclude that there 
is sufficient coal in this district to supply the present rate of 
working for a period of 400 years, and even double the 
above quantity for 200 years." 

Having noticed some of the incidents and circumstances, 
features and statistics, surmises and events that have 
attracted our own attention as being connected with the 
history of our district, its productive resources, or the 
careers of notable men connected with it, we conclude our 
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chapter of Facts and Fancies with a few stanzas, written 
by a friend, and illustrative of some of the characteristics 
of Tyneside. 

Song. 

THE CANNY BANKS O' TYNE. 

Let Scotia's children chant the praise 

O* bonny Doon or Clyde, 
And Southerners, old Father Thames 

Exalt with honest pride : 
Let minstrels laud the .Seine, the Rh6ne, 

The Tiber, or the Rhine : 
I'll sing the dusky ripples, lads. 

The canny Banks o* Tjme. 

The canny Banks, the bonny Banks, 

The canny Banks o* Tyne : 
I love the Coaly River, lads, 

The canny Banks o' Tyne. 

I'll sing ! For Tyne's dark waters glide 

Along historic ground. 
Where old Northumbrians foemen stem 

Were oft in battle found. 
Arrayed against her stalwart sons, 

In days o' Auld Lang Syne !— 
To fall at last, and die beside 

The canny Banks o* Tyne. 

T%e canny Banks, ^c. 

I'll sing the brave and famous men 

Of old and famed Tyneside ! 
Their lives, their names, their history are 

Her own and England's pride ! 
No other clime or land can boast 

A more illustrious line 
Than those who claim, as native soil, 

The canny Banks o* T)me. 

Tike canny Banks, <&*f. 
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No shadow of a feudal Keep 

Is seen from source to sea, 
But by the TynQ brave toilers toil, 

Unfettered, proud, and free ! 
In gloom of night, a thousand fires 

Upon her wavelets shine : 
And Labour is a Feudal Lc»rd 

Beside the Banks o' Tyne. 

The canny Banks, &*c. 

So I will sing the stubborn sons 

Of Tyneside's hardy soil, 
Whose hearts are true, although their hands 

Are homy with their toil. 
The fickle goddess cannot crush, 

Nor cause bold hearts to pine. 
And will not these — while water laves 

The canny Banks o' Tjme. 

T^e canny. Banks, 6^f. 

J. F. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

T N this chapter we present, for the consideration of our 
readers, brief notices of Modem Men of the North who 
have, by their character, talents, ability, or acquirements, 
raised themselves in some measure above their fellows, and 
are therefore entitled, in our opinion, to be mentioned as 
being more or less *'Tyneside Celebrities.'* It is true that 
we cannot do ample justice to many, and that other names 
than those given might, with equal fairness, appear among 
the following. We are prevented by our prescribed limits, 
however, from giving mote than a passing notice to several 
who deserve, probably, greater attention at our hands, while 
from the same cause we are reluctantly compelled to pass 
over the claims of others upon our regard. As we have 
already seen, Tyneside has in the present day produced men 
who have distinguished themselves in almost every sphere of 
attainment and research, and, keeping in the present in- 
stance to the plan originally laid down, we now refer in the 
first place to such as have gained a name for themselves in 
the Ecclesiastical world. 

The Rev. Blythe Hurst, Ph.D., was bom on the 6th 
July 1805, at the village of Winlaton, on the south bank of 
the Tyne. His father, Robert Hurst, descended from a 
family which belonged to the neighbourhood of Manchester, 
eloped with a daughter of a clergjrman, who was rector of 
the parish, and a magistrate. The couple fled to Scotland, 
where they resided for some time, but afterwards returning 
to England, they settled at Winlaton, where Mr Hurst became 
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engaged in the iron works of Amrons Crowley, Esq., and 
where some . of his descendants ultimately occupied a very 
respectable position. The grandmother of the subject of 
the present notice was a Miss Mary Blythe, daughter of a 
cheese and bacon factor in Newcastle j while his mother, 
Susanna Gibson, was the daughter of William and Isabella 
Gibson, of Swalwell. As he grew up to manhood, he be- 
came connected with the usual avocations for which the 
locality was, and is still, celebrated. From his earliest years 
he displayed an earnest desire to improve his intellectual 
faculties and stor^ his mind with useful knowledge. On 
what is called " the flame stone," which blacksmiths use for 
the purpose of protecting their faces from fire, Mr Hurst 
wrote the declensions of nouns and the conjugations of verbs 
in Greek, Latin, and French, so that, even while following 
his arduous daily employment, he might at odd moments 
be advancing step by step in the paths of learning. But in- 
stead of chalk and ** the flame stone " he afterwards called 
pencil and slate into requisition, and in this way became 
an adept in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Syraic. The Greek 
Lexicon he committed almost entirely to memory. An 
anecdote is related of Mr Hurst, having reference to the 
time of which we are now speaking. Being very anxious to 
obtain a certain book, he saved the necessary amount from 
his weekly earnings, and walked into Newcastle to make 
the all-important purchase. The price, however, was such 
as to require his last coin, so that on his return jour- 
ney he found himself unable to pay the toll at the Scots- 
wood Suspension Bridge. But the collector, who knew him, 
allowed him to pass, and the proprietors of the bridge re- 
ceived Mr Hurst's penny-piece in due course. Continuing 
to prosecute his studies with unabated zeal, his praiseworthy 
endeavours were brought under the notice of the Rev. Henry 
Wardelljriow the respected and venerable Vicar of Walbottle, 
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and of the late Dr Thorp, Archdeacon of Durham and 
Rector of Ryton, the parish adjoining that in which Mr 
Hurst resided. His great abilities were likewise pointed out 
to the then Lord Bishop of Durham, Dr Maltby, with a view 
to his being ordained a clergyman of the church. Dr Thorp, 
as warden, declined at first to admit him to matriculate at 
Durham University, however, on the plea that he was be- 
yond age : but he afterwards discovered that no such limita- 
tion was in force. A fund was next established in order to 
send him to Oxford University, where he would have the 
advantage of the tuition of Dr M'Bride in the Oriental 
languages ; but all communications were treated with silence. 
It was then that the Bishop of Durham interposed and or- 
dained Mr Hurst without any University training. His first 
appointment was to the curacy of Alston, where he remained 
a considerable time, his kind, Christian disposition and elo- 
*quent preaching endearing him to the parishioners. He 
then got the incumbency of Collierley, in the county of 
Durham, where he continues his ministrations. Since Mr 
Hurst became a clergyman, he has ripened into a scholarly 
linguist of the very highest order. In addition to his complete 
acquaintance with the modem European languages, he is a 
consummate master of the Hebrew, Syriac, Sanscrit, Chal- 
daic, Persian, Arabic, and other languages of antiquity, and 
has " broken a lance " more than once with some of the fore- 
most linguists living. A few years ago, he received, after a 
long and searching examination, the degree of Ph.D. fi-om the 
University of Rostock, the most celebrated seat of learning in 
•Germany, as a mark of the esteem in which he was held, 
riot only as a divine, but also as a linguist of superior attain- 
ments. The professors, indeed, were so delighted with his 
learning that they ofiered him the degree of D.D., but he 
modestly declined to accept it. Mr Hurst Ras not published 
any works beyond a few sermons and lectures. He occa- 
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sionally writes critical and linguistic articles for The Hebrew 
Christian JVifness, which counts upon its staff several of 
the most distinguished scholars of the day. The laborious 
character of his duties as a clergyman, has tended to keep 
him back from much literary work upon which he would 
otherwise gladly have entered. As a preacher he is earnest, 
impressive, convincing, and eloquent Vigorous as ever, 
his church is usually crowded, and on the Sunday nights, 
generally, many fail to obtain admission ; but arrangements 
are being made, we believe, for its enlargement. Thoroughly 
evangelical in his views, those who listen to his sermons are 
fully impressed with the loving and Christian character of a 
man who was once the Winlaton Blacksmith, but who now 
stands amongst the Ripest Scholars of his Age. 

The Rev. Dr Parker, of London, is another of the 
living eloquent preachers of the gospel whom Tyneside has 
given to the world. He is a native of Hexham, and in early 
life was noted for his studious habits and superior intellec- 
tual powers ; while his ardent thirst after knowledge called 
into active exercise the spirit of persevering industry of 
which, even when a boy, he was possessed. Those who 
knew him best, when a youth, felt little hesitation in prophe- 
sying that, with such abilities and graces as he displayed, he 
would, with advancing years, attain to honourable distinc- 
tion in the world. He himself, too, though of a modest, 
gentle disposition, was ever animated by a spirit of ambition 
to rise in the scale of life. After years of close study, 
marked also by varied and trying experiences, the fruition 
of his dearest hopes was realised. Upon leaving the Inde- 
pendent church at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, Dr Parker, in 
1858, succeeded Dr Halley in the pastorate of Cavendish 
Street chapel, Manchester. Nor in this more extended 
sphere of labour was he. unequal to the discharge of more 
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arduous duties. Following in the wake of such renowned 
preachers as Dr M*Caul and Dr Halley, he exhibited a 
range of thought, power of language, and impressiveness of 
address, as not only enabled him to retain his hold upon 
what was considered as one of the most highly-cultured and 
intellectual congregations in England, but stamped him as 
one of the most eloquent preachers of the body to which 
he belongs. He published a volume of sermons soon after his 
settlement in Manchester, and thus widened the circle of his 
friends, while he gave fresh evidence of how truly his great 
natural powers and perseverance had surmounted one diffi- 
culty after another in the pathway of learning. On the 27 th 
of June 1869, Dr Parker resigned the charge of Caven- 
dish Street chapel and entered upon a fresh field as min- 
ister of the famous " Poultry Chapel,'* which has been only 
recently pulled down. Here, his ministry was crowned with 
wonderful success. Not only was the chapel crowded on 
the occasion of the Sunday services, but this remarkable 
preacher held a special service every Thursday, at noon, 
principally for business men, and even then the chapel — 
capable of containing some two thousand persons — was filled. 
All his Thursday sermons are published, and they have been 
justly characterised as, " like all Dr Parker's productions, 
full of deep and earnest thought, conveyed in the most 
suitable language, and enforced with eloquence of a very 
high order." The congregation has lately entered upon 
an expensive undertaking, for the erection of a new church 
and day and Sunday schools^ at the total cost of nearly 
;^6o,ooo. Just as this is passing through the press, we 
learn that a motion upon the subject is to be submitted to 
the Common Council of the City of London, to the following 
effect : — " That the church and congregation (Dr Parker's) 
connected with the Poultry Chapel, having purchased of the 
City a freehold site on the Holborn Viaduct, at a cost 
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of ;^25,ooo, upon which they are now erecting a church, to 
be known as the City Temple, designed (exclusive of large 
provision for day and Sunday schools) to accommodate 
twenty-five hundred persons, involving an expenditure of 
more than ;^3i,ooo, thus making a total minimum outlay of 
;^5 6,000, this Court, wishful to mark its interest in so great 
a movement, and in recognition of the public spirit displayed 
in the determination to perpetuate a long-existing connection 
with the City, do contribute three hundred guineas for the 
purchase of a pulpit, to be for ever held as commemorative 
of the gift of the Corporation of London." The subject of 
this brief notice has never been an idle man. The works 
which he has published are sufficient of themselves to satisfy 
even the most sceptical that he well understands the value 
of time, and knows how to economise it " The Cavendish 
Pulpit," his "Hidden Things,'' and "Ecce Deus" are 
all of a very high order ; every page of them revealing 
great learning, eminent piety, power of thought, and beauty 
of language on the part of their distinguished author. 
" Ecce Deus '' — although, as the author informs us, it was 
not intended as such — is a masterly and conclusive answer 
to ** Ecce Homo," which attracted so much attention some 
years ago. Dr Parker's very appearance itself points him 
out as a man among men ; his gestures, as a preacher, are 
natural and graceful; his manner of thinking is entirely origi- 
nal j his style of language is forcible, unaffected, and plain ; 
and, altogether, there are none, amongst the whole of this 
long list, to whomTyneside has more reason to point with pride 
as her son, than Joseph Parker, the eloquent London Divine. 

In the United Presbyterian Church, Tyneside has 
its representative in the person of Dr Scott, the in- 
defatigable Secretary of the missionary operations of that 
Church. This amiable man and able minister is a native of 
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Newcastle. In his early years, he enjoyed the advantage of 
sitting under the ministrations of the late Rev. Mr Pringle, 
then pastor of the church in Clavering Place. At the age of 
twenty-seven, Mr Scott proceeded to Edinburgh for the pur- 
pose of passing through the studies prescribed to candidates 
for admission to the ministry. To these studies he devoted 
himself in the most exemplary manner. Accordingly, his 
persevering and painstaking efforts were followed by a series 
of triumphs in the various examinations of his term. Laudable 
were his endeavours, and highly creditable were his attain- 
ments at the very outset of his career. As in the morning 
of life he evidenced strength of character and love of dis- 
cipline, so in the subsequent periods of his history he studied 
to approve himself to the congregations over which he pre- 
sided. For many years he was minister of a church in 
Manchester, and such was the affectionate acceptance of his 
services, and the union of feeling between pastor and people, 
that, on his recent removal from Manchester, the tehderest 
solicitude was manifested towards him by his flock. His 
sermons uniformly show great research and felicity of ex- 
pression. He treats the subject in the ablest and most 
convincing manner, and in his deportment commends him- 
self to his hearers. Great clearness of thought, chaste 
yet terse language, kindness blended with faithfulness, — 
these characterise his delivery in the pulpit. Now he dis- 
charges the onerous duties of Missionary Secretary of the 
United Presbyterian Church, with commendable attention 
and zealous devotion to the important cause of missionary 
enterprise. The degree of Doctor was conferred upon him. 
It is an interesting fact, and worthy of record, that the Rev. 
Joseph Corbett, successor to Dr Scott in his late charge, is 
also a native of Newcastle, and belonged to the same con- 
gregation, that of Clavering Place, with which the worthy 
doctor was in early life so happily connected. 
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The Rev. T. W. Ridley, the well-known Methodist 
New Connexion minister, is a native of Tyneside, where he 
was bom 2Sth January 1813. Always of a meditative turn 
of mind, he early gave himself to Christian work, and soon 
won the affection and esteem of his brethren. His first ser- 
mon was preached in a cottage at Brunton Row, near Faw- 
don, and he entered the ministry at the early age of twenty- 
one, travelling successively in the following circuits: — Thorne, 
Hull, Dawley Green and Madeley, Wolverhampton, Hanley, 
Stockport, Leeds, Liverpool, Halifax, Mossley, Manchester 
(North), Ripon, Staleybridge, Longtori, Manchester (South) 
Macclesfield, and Rochdale, in which last-mentioned place 
he now labours. His abilities, disposition, and Christian char- 
acter enabled Mr Ridley soon to take a leading place in the 
Connexion ; and, as a mark of the confidence and affection 
with which he is regarded by those most intimately associa- 
ted with him, he was elected President of Conference in the 
year 1862. During his term of office, he delivered an able 
address on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone of 
Ranmoor College. He also greatly distinguished and still 
further endeared himself, during the same period, by originat- 
ing and successfully managing a Connexional fund, for the 
relief of the distressed me;mbers and scholars in Lancashire, 
who were suffering so much from the American Civil War, and 
the consequent stagnation of trade. Nor has Mr Ridley's 
pen been idle during his ministry; for, amidst his other 
onerous duties, he has found time to write not a few articles 
with clearness and power, among which may be mentioned 
those on " The Propitiatory Offering of Christ," " Apostoli- 
cal Succession," "Connexional Enterprise," "Education," 
and " Leaders — their Position in Methodism." For many 
years, too, he has been a member of the various Connexional 
Committees. Though now in the fortieth year of his ministry, 
he still possesses considerable vigour, and throws himself with 
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rare devotion into the faithful discharge of duty. As a man he 
is humble, earnest, and independent In his views, he is 
sincere and clear, and expresses himself in short, telling sen- 
tences. As a preacher, he does not attempt to be "showy," 
but his discourses are calculated to impress the mind of the 
hearer, and no one can sit under his ministrations without 
becoming wiser and better for them. The offices he has held, 
as well as those he still occupies, speak of themselves to his 
business talent and the profound respect in which he is 
held by the Church with which his name is identified. 

The Rev. William Lister, who now ranks as one of 
the most eminent ministers in the Primitive Methodist Con- 
nexion, was bom at Old Washington, near Gateshead. In 
early life, however, his family removed to Wallsend, where 
every branch of the great Wesleyan family thrives, blooms, 
and bears fruit Very few finer specimens of that finit 
can be found, than the subject of this brief notice. Al- 
though surrounded with many privations in childhood and 
youth, the force and excellence of his character gradually 
yet surely bore him upwards, until at last he attained the first 
position in the religious community to which he belongs. 
From his seat in the Sunday School — first as a scholar, and 
then as a teacher — he was transferred to the pulpit. Whether 
as a " local " or a fully-recognised preacher, his discourses 
have ever been characterised by breadth of view, warmth 
of heart, earnestness of purpose, and burning zeal in the 
cause of God. In the year 1868, the Connexion bestowed 
upon him the highest honour which it had to give — to wit, 
the Presidency of Conference. For several years prior 
to that time, he occupied the important post of Secretary 
to Conference, and was Connexional Steward of the Book- 
Room — the duties of both of which offices he discharged 
with marked ability and acceptance. But, although pos- 
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sessing a wide and varied experience, as well as a richly 
stored mind, it is his meek and unassuming disposition and 
bearing which most of all distinguish Mr Lister. One 
who knows him intimately says, " The humblest need not, 
does not, feel abashed in his presence. If in a company 
where he should happen to be unknown to some, they need 
only mark the lowliest, for that is he." Mr Lister has al- 
ways taken an active and intelligent interest in the social 
as well as the religious welfare of the people, and is an able 
and hearty supporter of the United Kingdom Alliance for 
the Suppression of Intemperance. 

The Rev. James Everett was another self-made man 
who attracted much attention during his long and arduous 
career. He was bom at Alnwick, on May 16, 1784, and 
died at Sunderland, on May 10, 1872. He served his time 
as a grocer ; but, feeHng that he could do more good else- 
where than behind the counter, he began to give himself to 
the great work of preaching the gospel, being entered on 
the Wesleyan Local Preachers' Plan, at Sunderland, in the 
year 1 804. In course of time he became a duly ordained 
minister in connection with the Wesleyan body, and was 
stationed successively in Shields, Bramley, Manchester, 
Hull, Sheffield, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and York. But, in 1849, 
there occurred a split in the denomination, and Mr Everett 
became a leading member of the seceding party. It is said 
that, during the severe agitation which preceded the memo- 
rable disruption in question, he laboured almost as if he 
had been the possessor of superhuman powers. For ten 
consecutive years, he travelled from ten to twelve thousand 
miles annually, and one year he journeyed no fewer than 
fifteen or sixteen thousand miles, while disseminating his 
views and urging their cordial acceptance upon others. He 
himself mentioned to a friend that, during his connection 
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with the Methodist denomination, from 1804 to 1S49, he 
preached as many as 11,415 times, in addition to which he 
delivered a large number of lectures in various parts of the 
country, and travelled, independent of shorter journeys, 
177,341 miles. Nor did he at all spare himself after he 
left the Wesleyan body ; for, from 1849 to his retirement 
in 1864, he preached 1,500 sermons, and travelled 140,000 
miles. Upon retiring from the ministry, Mr Everett settled 
in Sunderland, to which town his wife belonged. He was 
an eloquent preacher, a ripe scholar, and an able writer. 
"The Wallsend Miner," "Adam Clarke Portrayed," "The 
Village Blacksmith," and "The Midshipman and the 
Minister " — the latter a biography of the Rev. Arthur Rees, 
of Simderland, are among his best-known works. 

The Right Rev. Dr Riddell was bom in the year 
1806, and died in Newcastle, on November 2, 1847. He 
was the third son of Ralph Riddell, Esq., of Felton Park, 
near Acklington. Endowed with mental powers of a superior 
order, and being the subject of deep religious convictions, 
he resolved to give himself to the work of the priesthood, 
and was trained accordingly. His marked piety, profound 
learning, and earnest devotion, both to the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the cause of the gospel, en- 
gaged the attention and elicited the commendation of his 
ecclesiastical superiors, and, having shown himself eminently 
worthy of such a high honour, he was created Bishop of the 
Northern District at a particularly early age. Shortly 
after, the town of Newcastle was afflicted with a terrible 
visitation of typhus fever, which carried off a large number 
of victims and occasioned suffering and grief in many house- 
holds. As usually happens upon the occasion of such 
dreaded outbreaks, it was among the poverty-stricken and 
the miserable that the blows fell most plentifully and heavily. 
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their bodies and their homes alike holding out peculiar 
attractions to such a contagious malady. But it is gratifying 
to record that then — as almost always under circumstances 
of a similar nature — ^not a few devoted women and men 
volimtarily took upon themselves the dangerous and difficult 
task of succouring and comforting the afflicted, so far as 
human help and love could possibly do so. While not seek- 
ing to disparage the useful labours of others in this field of 
brotherly kindness, it must be confessed that none of the 
many welcome workers were more zealous, self-denying, and 
really helpful, than the priests connected with the Roman 
Catholic body; and we have it upon unimpeachable 
authority that among those earnest labourers none excelled 
the worthy Bishop in ministering to the sick, the dying, 
and the bereaved. He fell a martyr, indeed, to his warmth 
of heart and his sense of duty ; for he, too, was laid aside 
by an attack of the fever, which soon afterwards carried 
him off amidst expressions of general respect and heartfelt 
regret. The coffin containing his body was taken from his 
residence in Charlotte Square, and laid in state in the 
chapel in Clayton Street, and on the following day the 
fiineral took place ; Cardinal Wiseman, Bishop Wareing, a 
great many priests, and an immense concourse of the 
general public being present, to testify how much the de- 
ceased Bishop had been beloved by all. 

The district has also produced a great many more who 
have distinguished themselves in almost every walk of life. 
Hugh Taylor, Esq., of Chipchase Castle ; John Straker, 
Esq. ; Mrs Abbot, and many other ladies and gentlemen, 
now living, have gained for themselves an enviable position 
as philanthropists. It may well be doubted, too, whether 
any other provincial town can boast of two such equally 
eminent solicitors as John Clayton, Esq., and Ralph 
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Park Philipson, Esq., the past and present Town Clerks of 
the Borough of Newcastle. Amongst our merchants and 
literary men we also find not a few who should not be 
overlooked by us, and we shall now proceed, therefore, to 
notice some of these, however briefly. 

Isaac Lowthian Bell, Esq., of Washington Hall, the 
famous ironmaster, and one of the leading public men 
of the North of England, was bom in the year 1816 ; his 
father being the late Mr Alderman Thomas Bell, who will 
long be remembered as one of the originators of the exten- 
sive ironworks at Walker. Much attention was given by 
the father to the education of the son, and the subsequent 
brilliant, and still brightening, career of the latter has fully 
established the supreme wisdom of that step. Like many 
more of the most prominent men in this district at the 
present time, Mr Bell's education was begun at Dr Bruce's 
Academy, in Percy Street, Newcastle, where a useful, solid 
foundation was laid, and where the lad gave much promise 
of what, if spared, he would afterwards become. His 
education, thus commenced, was continued in Denmark, 
Edinburgh, and Paris, and, wherever he went, he made 
rapid progress and took an exalted position amongst all his 
compeers, distinguishing himself alike in the languages, 
both ancient and modem, the sciences, literature, and 
general knowledge ; earning the reputation of being a highly 
accomplished scholar, and fitting himself for filling almost 
any position in life with satisfaction to every one concemed. 
His education in the fields of manufacture, commerce, and 
trade, was then entered upon with all that earnestness, devo- 
tion, patience, and success which had so fully characterised 
his literary studies at school and college. Joining the 
Walker firm, he quickly mastered the intricate and numerous 
details connected with the manufacture of iron. Upon 
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Mr John Vaughan leaving Walker and proceeding to Mid- 
dlesborough, in 1840, Mr Bell assurjied the management of 
the iron-works, and a number of improved blast furnaces 
were erected under his superintendence. Five years later, 
when the death of his much-esteemed father took place, on 
him devolved the heavy responsibilities of managing partner. 
But, owing to his hands having become full in connection 
with other important and growing concerns, he left Walker, 
in 1850, and was succeeded by his brother, Mr Thomas 
Bell, In 1844, he had built extensive blast furnaces at 
Wylam, and at present, we believe, he is also either the sole 
or one of the leading proprietors of the following works : — 
the Clarence Ironworks ; the Washington Aluminium 
Works ; the Normanby and Skelton Mines in Cleveland ; 
the Wear Blast Furnaces at Washington ; Messrs Thomas 
Fell & Co.'s Pottery Establishment 3 and Messrs H. L. Pat- 
tinson & Co.'s Blast Furnaces at Felling. We have the 
authority of Mr Joseph Bewick for saying that " to Messrs 
Bell Brothers, more than to any other firm, is due the 
merit of having more fully and effectually developed .... 
the iron-stone-field of Cleveland." Mr Isaac Lowthian Bell 
adduced some marvellous facts connected with " The Disco- 
very of the Cleveland Iron-stone, and its Influence on the 
Industry of the District," in an able paper which he read, 
on May 22, 1872, at tjie thirty-fifth annual meeting, at Dar- 
lington, of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics' Institutes. 
"What," he said, "was a sandy plain in the year 1845, is 
to-day a magnificent dock, upon the waters of which, 
steamers fashioned out of the stones of the hills of Cleveland 
are floating, and which have placed the neighbouring 
coast of the county of Durham in immediate communica- 
tion with the Antipodes." He further stated that the total 
make of pig-iron in Great Britain may be taken at six 
millions of tons, and that of this quantity the Cleveland 
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district furnishes close upon one-third. "Inclusive of the 
collateral demand for labour," he continued, "I have, I 
trust, given fair grounds for believing that to bring to-day 
the minerals consumed in our iron-works, and to convert 
them into the forms in which they ace delivered to com- 
merce, not far short of 650,000 men and boys are engaged. 
Fresh collieries have been sunk to such an extent that the 
production of this Northern coal-field just doubled itself in 
twenty years ; that is, according to the Government returns, 
it was twenty-eight millions of tons in the year 1870, against 
fourteen millions in 1850.'' And for all this, it may with 
safety be affirmed, the district, the country, and the world 
at large are indebted to no single gentleman, more than to 
the subject of our present notice. It has been the same 
with whatever Mr Bell has interested himself. A wave or a 
touch of his magic wand — or, in other words, the assistance 
of his extensive experience, valuable wisdom, splendid 
intellectual powers, and business abilities — has seldom failed 
to produce almost similarly astonishing and yet gratifying 
results. Not a few of the recent and contemplated great 
improvements in Newcastle, including the much-needed 
extension of the Quay, and the general prosperity of this 
large town, can be clearly traced to his influence in the 
Town Council, and especially to the courage and skill with 
which he presides over the deliberations of the Finance 
Committee. Mr Bell, it is well known, counts it no small 
honour that he is intimately associated with Newcastle, 
while, on the other hand, the Metropolis of the North is 
justly proud of him. He is an Alderman of the Borough, and 
was, for the second time, wisely selected as its Mayor during 
the year 1863, when the British Association paid its memo- 
rable visit to the town. He is likewise a magistrate for the 
county of Durham, the Northern Division of which he 
contested unsuccessfully on the occasion of the last general 
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election, although there can be as little doubt that he will 
yet obtain a seat in Parliament, as that he is sure to prove 
an honour to the constituency which has the wisdom to 
elect him. He married a daughter of Mr Hugh Lee Pat- 
tinson, in 1842, and Mrs Bell, it deserves to be mentioned, 
earned universal praise for the able and kindly manner in 
which she discharged the duties of Mrs Mayoress, both in 
1854 and 1863. Mr Bell possesses much public spirit, and 
is an effective speaker. He is respected by all who have 
watched his bright career, and is beloved by every one who 
has enjoyed the opportunity of discovering his many excel- 
lent qualities as a gentleman, a scholar, an employer, a 
merchant, a public man, and a friend. 

The Brothers Dalziell, the famous artists, are natives 
of Wooler ; being born in that interesting old border village 
early in the present century. Their father, Alexander Dalziell, 
was a horticulturist, holding extensive gardens under the 
Earl of Tankerville, of Chillingham. Their mother, whose 
maiden name was Aills, is a native of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
or that neighbourhood. The family removed from Wooler 
to Newcastle early in the century. The father, who was 
an artist as well as a horticulturist, now devoted himself to 
his easel His representations of " still life " were remark- 
ably fine productions, especially his pictures of fish, most 
of which are now in the possession of connoisseurSy who 
place upon them a great value. Shortly after the restoration 
of peace, after the Battle of Waterloo, in 181 5, one of the 
sons, Alexander, having a strong desire to enter upon some 
artistic profession, proceeded to London and became an 
apprentice with Ebenezer Landells (himself an eminent 
North countryman), a favourite pupil of Thomas Bewick's 
and, at a subsequent period, publisher of The Ladfs 
Newspaper. Alexander was soon joined by his brother 
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George, who eventually became the head of the renowned 
family and firm of " Dalziell Brothers." Edward, John, 
and Thomas imitated the example thus set them, and also 
moved southwards. Alexander fell a victim to consumption, 
and the quartette that remained rapidly pushed their way to 
positions of eminence, until their meritorious productions 
have become the admiration of a world. William, the 
eldest of the family, is well known for his genius as an 
artist. He resides at Tynemouth, and some of his pictures 
are much prized. Thomas is recognised as one of our 
cleverest living painters in water colours. The *' Brothers 
Dalziel" stand at the head of their profession as Wood 
Engravers. Nearly the whole of the beautiful Christmas 
books published by the eminent firm of George Routledge 
& Co. are illustrated by this firm. They have also them- 
selves been extensive letterpress printers. Their " Arabian 
Nights" is one of the most elegant volumes ever issued 
from the press. Not only do they execute all the illustra- 
tions for, but they also are the proprietors of, Fun ; while 
Edward has recently become proprietor of Judy — both 
of which publications are formidable rivals to Punch, 
Robert, another brother, and an exceedingly able portrait 
and landscape painter, died comparatively young, and was 
interred in Highgslte Cemetery, London, where near him 
rest the remains of a sister, Isabella, and his brother John, 
who died a few years ago. Their sister Margaret, it should 
be mentioned, as one of the most delicate " stipplers " on 
wood, takes a foremost rank in art. Another sister, Elizabeth, 
as well as their father and their brother, Alexander, are 
interred in St John's churchyard, Newcastle. Only one of 
the family — Davidson — ^has entered the world of commerce, 
and he is an energetic partner in the large house of Foster, 
Porter, & Co., London. It is interesting to know that none 
have surpassed " The Brothers Dalziell," as artists, designers. 
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and wood engravers, except the Bewicks, and they, too, 
were natives of Tyneside. 

A few other names ought also to be mentioned in the same 
connection. The firm of Messrs Newall & Co., of Gates- 
head, have done a great deal in enhancing the inventive and 
manufacturing reputation of the district. As the manufac- 
turers of submarine electric cables they have rendered good 
service to the cause of civilisation, and materially assisted 
in uniting all peoples together in one universal brotherhood. 
The head of the firm, R. S. Newall, Esq., is closely identi- 
fied with the municipal history of Gateshead, having been 
Mayor of the Borough^ while he is now Chairman of the 
lately-formed School Board. Mr Newall also occupies a 
good position in scientific circles, being the inventor and 
owner, we believe, of one of the most powerful telescopes in 
the world. Messrs H. and S. B. Coxon likewise belong to 
that class of enterprising gentlemen who have done so much, 
in recent years, to develop the resources and increase the 
prosperity and fame of their native Tyneside. Closely con- 
nected with George Elliot, Esq., they have been associated 
with that gentleman in some of his most difficult, brilliant 
and useful undertakings. As manufacturers and merchants 
they justly enjoy a high reputation, while as masters they win 
the esteem of all in their employment Nor must the name 
of Mr PuNSHON, the able inventor of gun-cotton, be omit- 
ted from this list His cotton can only be exploded by a 
percussion-cap or some other fulminative appliance. It was 
recently subjected to a series of interesting and severe tests 
at Wimbledon, in. the presence of several eminent military 
authorities, and aU who were in attendance seemed con- 
vinced by the astonishing results that it must, sooner or 
later, largely, if not wholly, supersede the use of gunpowder 
in war. At a distance of twenty-five yards, fifty grains of 
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the cotton sent the bullet right through fifteen one-inch 
deal planks which had been fastened together, while the 
same weight of powder caused the projectile to penetrate 
only eleven of the boards. It was also ascertained that the 
bullet went straighter to the mark when the cotton was used 
than was the case when powder was employed. It appears 
every way likely, indeed, that Mr Punshon will yet make 
Tyneside as famous as regards gun-cotton, as Sir W. G. 
Armstrong has already made it in the science of gunnery. 

Joseph Cowen, Esq., although well known in several 
other capacities, can never be forgotten in connection with 
the valuable services he has rendered on behalf of the Press 
of the North of England. The eldest son of Sir Joseph 
Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle, it is not too much to say that 
the whole of this district stands equally indebted to father 
and son, each being in an eminent degree respected and 
esteemed by the entire community. Never, perhaps, did 
father and son more strikingly and completely resemble 
each other. In their mental inclinations, the warmth of 
their hearts, the honesty and unselfishness of their natures 
— they are not more alike in these respects than in the sim- 
plicity of their lives and their popularity with all to whom 
they are known. In physical stature, it is true, they some- 
what differ — the father being tall and the son middle- 
sized — ^but each has the same well-developed head, massive 
brow, open countenance, and peculiarly beautiful and power- 
fiil eye. Recognising their responsibilities and prizing their 
rights as citizens, both have been conscientious, earnest, 
hard-working politicians ever since manhood was attained. 
As for the son, every great political movement during the 
last quarter of a century has found him in the very thick of 
the battle in the North of England. This is not the place to 
discuss the character of his numerous political utterances 
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and doings ; but this much, at least, may be said, that even 
his political opponents have seldom, if ever, had good occa- 
sion to question the fairness of his conduct, the manliness 
of his bearing, or the disinterestedness of his opinions, even 
when the heat of contest was at its greatest height. In 
the world of politics he is invariably found on the popular 
side, and has all along waged warfare either with what he 
believed to be existing evils, or in the assertion of what he 
considered the innate or inherited rights of man. Mak- 
ing but slight alteration in Sir Walter Scott's words, like one 
of the characters iii "The Lady of the Lake'* 

He*d right all wrongs, though they were given — 
Ay, even in the Courts of Heaven^ 

As a consistent, unflinching, and devoted political reformer, 
he isl' readily acknowledged to stand head and shoulders 
above every other living man in the North of England. Men 
like Count Cavour, Abraham Lincoln, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
Louis Blanc, and Victor Hugo have ever found in Mr Cowen 
one of their most hearty admirers and truest friends. In all 
their efforts to ameliorate their condition, the working 
classes have never looked to him in vain for encouragement, 
counsel, and help. Although associated with his venerable 
and respected father in business, with no degree of truthful- 
ness could it be alleged that he lives for himself. On the 
contrary, he belongs to his country, his kind, and his age, 
and is ever only too willing to sacrifice his own interests and 
ease in the promotion of what he deems their good. He is 
a member of the Newcastle Town Council, and there are 
few benevolent and worthy local movements in connection 
with which he does not play an important part But, as we 
have said, Mr Cowen has laid the community under a deep 
debt of gratitude to himself, personally, if for nothing more 
than the spirit and wisdom with which he has improved 
the character and extended the usefulness of our local 
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Newspaper Press. As proprietor of the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle and the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle — the latter of 
which was established in 1764, and the former in 1858 — he 
has displayed great literary power and commercial ability, 
and, at much cost to himself, made these journals two 
of the best papers in the provinces, thereby doing a good 
work for the district and the nation. Mr Cowen is himself 
a powerful, well-informed writer as well as an effective 
public speaker, notwithstanding his local accent ; and his 
past career, we think, fully justifies us in anticipating that he 
will yet both seek and secure a seat in Parliament, while 
his influence there may be expected to be considerable. 

Thomas L. Ainsley, of South Shields, also deserves a 
place in this list. The services this gentleman has rendered, 
as an author and publisher, to those " that go down to the 
sea in ships," could scarcely be over-estimated. Besides his 
NauticcU Almanack and Tide Tables^ an annual of great uti- 
lity and merit, Mr Ainsle/s prolific pen has produced a long 
list of standard works bearing upon nautical science. His 
"Manual," "Extra Master's Guide-Book,'* " Engineer's Guide- 
Book," and " The Compass Rectified '* — the last-mentioned 
being based upon an old work, published in 1780, by Andrew 
Wakeley — may justly be said to be regarded as valuable daily 
and nightly companions by those who are engaged in seafar- 
ing pursuits. It has been affirmed of Mr Ainsley that " he is 
the only man who has produced a set of text-books, worthy 
of the name, for the training of young men in a knowledge 
of the higher branches of scientific navigation." Some of 
his best-known works have been translated into German, 
Danish, French, and other foreign languages. These trea- 
tises are in great request, and the name of their author will 
undoubtedly ever appear in the biographical records of the 
district that gave him birth. 
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RoBEBT Lawson. This able mathematician is the eld- 
est son of the heroic Joseph Lawson who,- according to 
'* Hare," on the occasion of the great explosion at Walls- 
end, diligently gathered together several of the boys and 
yomig men, with a view to preserving their lives. He may 
be termed a self-made man. An accident occurring to his 
father necessitated his being sent to work at an early age. 
After his long and hard day's toil, however, he devoted him- 
self to the study of mathematics and other scientific sub- 
jects, in which he made great progress, and ultimately 
became a scholar of considerable repute. Such were his 
acquirements and such his self-reliance that, when compa- 
ratively young, he opened a school on his own account at 
Rainton, near Houghton-le-Spring, in the county of Durham. 
Nor in the duties of his new position was he unequal to his 
ardently-loved task, for in a short period his effective method 
of imparting instruction presented the most gratifying results. 
To the requirements of his school he brought such energy 
and tact, that in old age he is aflfectionately remembered as 
the early and successful tutor of many well-educated men 
who are now numbered among the leaders of commercial 
enterprise on Tyneside. But to Mr Lawson more as an 
author than as a former instructor of youth would we 
now make reference. In 1827, he published an "Arith- 
metic'* which went through six editions. Many years 
afterwards he also issued an able work, entitled, "Geo- 
graphy, or the Measurement of the Globe, by successive 
increments, exhibiting the true position of Places on 
the Earth by their latitude and longitude, detailing at 
length the position of the Earth in the Solar System, 
and deducing from the apparent motion of Bodies in the 
Heavens the Earth's true motion, and thereby strikingly 
illustrating the vicissitudes of the Seasons, and at once 
displaying the uniformity of Nature in all her works on strictly 
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mathematical principles." These productions, with others 
from the same pen, received very favourable criticisms, and 
at the time of their appearance were in great request. One 
writer, alludingtothelast-named work, says, "These vast sub- 
jects are ably and, to a great extent, originally treated, and the 
book is well worthy of the attention of scientific observers." 
Another reviewer says : — " Mr Lawson is undoubtedly a 
man of much mathematicial knowledge, and his book dis- 
plays much ingenuity." Like the majority of our Celebri- 
ties he has, by his own untiring industry and continuous 
search after truth, won for himself a name, and is, there- 
fore, deservedly placed amongst the great and good of 
Tyneside. 

Joseph Philip Robson, who has been designated " Bard 
of the Tyne and Minstrel of the Wear," was bom in BailiflF- 
Gate, Newcastle, on September 27, 1808, and died at his 
house in Clayton Street, Newcastle, on August 26, 1870. 
Left an orphan when only eight years of age, he, along with 
his two brothers and one sister, afterwards lived with his 
grandfather in Nun's Gate. Joseph was taken from school 
when only eleven, and became an errand-boy to one grocer 
after another. Then he entered the paint-loft of the coach 
manufactory belonging to Messrs J. & W. Atkinson, in High 
Friar Street, " at which place," he says, " I gained a dirty 
apron, and lost the rosy hues of health which had erst 
budded on my cheeks." Quitting that place, we next find 
him serving his time as a plane-maker with Mr Richard 
Arundel, of Newgate Street ; and it was while so engaged 
that he made his first essays in verse- writing. "The bottoms 
of his planes were quickly filled with verses; and, if his 
companions approved of them, they were immediately trans- 
ferred to sandpaper, to be again copied on foolscap." It 
was not, however, until the year 1831 that he ventured to 
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make his first public appearance as an author. His " Blos- 
soms of Poesy ; or a Hundred Original Songs — National, 
Amatory, and Anacreontic," was published in that year, 
by Mr William Boag, of Dean Street Twelve months 
previously, in consequence of his having received a severe 
sprain while lifting a heavy log, he had relinquished the 
making of planes, and taken to the arduous task of teaching 
the young. From that time until his death Mr Robson con- 
tinued to give much attention to literature. The following 
is a list of his published works : — " Blossoms of Poetry," 
1831 ; " Poetic Gatherings,*' 1839 ; " The Monomaniac, and 
other Poems,'' 1847; "Collection of Tyneside Songs," 1848; 
" Life and Adventures of Billy Purvis," 1849 ; " New Issue 
of Northumbrian Songs," 1850 ; " Summer Excursions in 
the North of England," 1851 ; '' Poetic Pencillings," 1852 ; 
" Hermione the Beloved, and other Poems,", 1857; " The 
Song of Solomon, translated into the Newcastle dialect and 
Lowland Scotch," for Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
1861 ; " New Issue of His Works," 1862 ; and *' Evangeline, 
and other Poems," with an introduction by Mr William 
Ferguson, 1869. Many of Mr Robson's poems, but espe- 
cially l)is songs, have received the commendation of such 
reliable judges as Ehza Cook, Lord Ravensworth, and the 
editors of several leading newspapers. Some time between 
the years 1854 and 1857, when Mr Robson was residing in 
Sunderland, the Queen, through Lord Palmerston, sent him 
twenty pounds, *' as a slight recognition of his talents as a 
poet" It should also be stated that, besides writing or 
editing the works mentioned above, Mr Robson was, almost 
all his life, a frequent contributor to the pages of the local 
press. It was he, we believe, who first started the clever 
letters by a ** Retiort Keelmin," which appear in the North 
of England Advertiser each week. He was likewise in 
the habit of doing a great deal of work for his friend. 
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Mr J. W. Chater, of Clayton Street, in connection with that 
gentleman's ever-welcome local annuals. His remains were 
followed to their last resting-place, in Jesmond Old Ceme- 
tery, by a large number of admiring and sorrowing friends ; 
and a committee, with Mr Robert Ward as chairman, and 
Mr Jonathan Cooke as secretary, afterwards purchased the 
ground where he lies, erected a memorial stone over the 
grave, and handed over a balance of some forty pounds to 
the poef s widow. The stone was designed and executed 
by Mr G. Bum, and is in truly excellent taste : part of the 
inscription upon it being taken from a poem written in me- 
mory of Mr Robson by one of his most intimate friends, 
Mr Joseph M'Gill, also a poet of no mean order. Regard- 
ing Mr Robson's merits as a poet, there can be little doubt 
that, whatever the world at large may think of him, his 
native Tyneside will not soon fail to cherish his memory 
or forget his many fine poems and songs. His local songs, 
" The Pawnshop Bleezin' " and " The Zue Exile's Return," 
cannot but delight and touch the heart ; while such pathetic 
poems as his " Let us help One Another," " The Sichtless, 
Mitherless Baira," and "The Auld Widow's Lament," will 
be read and prized so long as affection bums within the 
breast of man. " Let us, then," we may say with Mr 
Ferguson in his appendix to Mr Robson's Autobiography, 
" while we twine the well-won laurel round his venerable 
brow, feel grateful that, even in this busy, bustling, and 
smoky Newcastle of ours, there sojourned one who never 
forsook his sounding lyre, but largely helped, with his sweet- 
roUing, soothing music, to cast a halo of comfort and joy 
round life." 

Mr Joe Wilson, who has attained a great repute as the 
author of many popular local songs, was bom in Newcastle 
on November 29, 1841 ; " but," writes Mr Wilson, " twenty 
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minnits efter aw had myed me forst ippeerince, te the 
stonishmint o' neybors, wor Tom showed his fyece te dis- 
pute wi' me whe shud be the pet o' the family— an' he 
sweers he is te this day, becas he's ymigist." Their father 
was a joiner and cabinet-maker, and their mother a straw- 
bonnet-maker. The former died when thirty years of age, 
leaving the latter with four fatherless children to provide for 
and bring up. " At fourteen," the poet tells us, " aw went 
te be a printer. Sang writin had lang been me hobby, an' at 
sivinteen me forst beuk wes published. Since that time if s 
been me aim te hev a place i' the hearts o' Tyneside people, 
wi' writin' bits o' hyemly sangs aw think they'll sing." The 
great Scottish poet was possessed of a similar ambition in 
his early days, for he speaks, in one of his best pieces, of 
having— 

"A wish — I mind its power — 

That I for puir auld Scotland's sake 
Some usefu' plan or beuk could make. 
Or sing a sang at least." 

But Mr Wilson set up as a master-printer as well as a song 
writer, and, however it might be with him in the former 
capacity, he soon entered upon a successful career in the 
latter line. ** Aw wish Yor Muther wad cum," " Dinnet 
clash the Door," ''The Row upon the Stairs," "Geordy, 
hand the Bairn," and numerous other songs, which now 
flowed from his pen in rapid succession, at once gained for 
themselves a warm place in the estimation and affection of 
many Tynesiders, from which they are not likely soon, if 
ever, to be removed. Mr Wilson is likewise a good singer — 
indeed, he should be heard rendering his own pieces — ^and 
he began to accept engagements at music-halls and concerts, 
where he became a great favourite. He was married in 
1869, and, two years later, he became landlord of the 
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Adelaide Hotel, New Bridge Street, Newcastle, where, ever 
and anon, he delights his numerous old admirers, while 
winning for himself additional friends, by writing, singing, 
and publishing some new song further illustrative of the 
manners and customs of Tyneside, and fitted to give the 
author a yet warmer " place i' the hearts o' Tyneside peo- 
ple.** A complete edition of his songs has been published 
by Mr Thomas Allan, of Dean Street 

Charles Larkin should also have his name recorded, as 
he is one of the most distinguished literary men, and certainly 
the foremost orator, now residing in the North of England. 
Mr Larkin was educated with a view to his joining the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church ; but probably 
because, like so many others, he could not submit to one 
fetter after another being put upon his natural aspirations, 
his hopes as to the future of his life began to go out in an- 
other direction. All idea, then, of entering the field of 
divinity was relinquished, and the young student now turned 
his attention to the science of medicine. As a student, he 
was no less famous than he afterwards became as a prac- 
titioner. Nor had he settled down in Newcastle for any 
length of time before people began to talk of " the second 
Daniel," of " the young orator," who had suddenly sprung 
up in their midst. And then commenced a career of 
political agitation on Mr Larkin's part — to write which 
would be to give a history of well nigh the last half cen- 
tury. Whenever a wrong was to be exposed and denounced 
Mr Larkin was sure to be present, and his voice was ever 
heard, sounding clearly and sonorously — ^like the death-bell 
of the evil in question — high above all other voices, fiiendly 
or otherwise, within its reach. And so it continued for 
many memorable years — Charles Larkin reigning supreme 
as the Boanerges of the North — until at length advanced 
years and the usual infirmities belonging to age laid him 
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aside as a public lecturer and speaker, except at rare inter- 
vals. But, although now some seventy years of age, he 
still sallies forth from his retirement occasionally, and 
whenever he does so, he always succeeds in thrilling his 
hearers with much of his former marvellous power. As a 
writer — alike upon medical, political, and other questions — 
he has likewise earned for himself no ordinary reputation ; 
and few who know him entertain any doubt that, successful 
in many respects as his career has undoubtedly been, in 
the pulpit, at the bar, or on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, he would have achieved many brilliant triumphs, and 
written his name in large characters upon the history of 
his country and his age. 

A host of other names crowd upon us, some of which 
must, at least, be mentioned. It would be unpardonable 
in us to forget the always genial, and now venerable, 
Mr James Clephan, who long edited the Observer with such 
wonderful ability and acceptance. Mr Robert Ward ought 
also to be noticed as proprietor of the deservedly popular 
North of England Advertiser {Q%i2ih\i&\iQd, in 1855), and as 
an author, whose fame has extended far beyond our own 
immediate vicinity. Dr Charlton, the distinguished 
physician, learned antiquary, and instructive author, is an- 
other whose name and labours will long be held in grateful 
remembrance. Alderman William Lockey Harle, the 
graceful speaker and pungent writer ; Mr T. P. Barkas, 
F.G.S., the talented lecturer and author; the late Dr Dodd, of 
North Shields, the accomplished scholar ; Mr J. S. Edding- 
TON, of North Shields, the humourist and poet ; and many more 
— some of whom belong to these parts, and others of whom 
though bom elsewhere, have long resided in our midst — 
have all contributed, by their ability, zeal, and success 
in their different spheres, to the still greater renown o^ 
Tyneside. 
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LESSONS. 

O OME interest, we venture to hope, will have attached to 
^^ the perusal of the preceding pages, if not by the 
general reader, at least by the Northumbrian or native of 
Tyneside. In turning our attention to the career of any of 
those ** Celebrities *' whose lives we have glanced at and 
imperfectly sketched, we cannot but be struck by the fact 
that each step taken by them on the road to distinction and 
honours was attended by obstacles, difficulties, and, in 
many instances, opposition, which were met, surmounted, 
and finally overcome only by the exercise of unflinching 
perseverance and self-denying industry. Scarcely, indeed, 
can one of them be said to have, at the outset, possessed 
any external advantages which were calculated to fit him for 
the position he • ultimately attained. Many were bom in 
humble circumstances ; most were compelled to labour for 
their bread ; yet all proved the vitality of the truth that 
there can really be no insurmountable barrier to obstruct 
the pathway trodden by determined effort. Hutton, the 
pitman, attained to eminence as a Mathematician ; Morri- 
son, the last-maker, became a distinguished Linguist, and the 
Pioneerof Missionary Enterprise in China; Stephenson, the 
fireman, will be known by posterity as the Father of the 
Iron Highways of the World ; Bede, the boy sandal-cleaner 
of the monastery of Jarrow, became the first English Eccle- 
siastical Historian ; and so in truth was it with our other 
" Celebrities." Untiring perseverance and unfailing resource 
were the secret springs whence flowed the stream of success. 
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which culminated in renown to many, in success and honour 
to all. 

The famous men whose warfare against hindrances and 
whose triumphs we have recorded — ^alike with others who 
have distinguished themselves in the battle of life — felt the 
toilsomeness and burden of the campaign on which they 
had entered; but these did not dishearten or deter them 
from proceeding. As the objects of their desire seemed to 
recede from their grasp, this but served to animate them to 
redoubled efforts to achieve the success upon which they 
had set their hearts. 

All men, certainly, have not a like degree of natural talent 
and ability ; and, while we would not be thought to have a 
desire to undervalue the possession of these by any man, 
we contend that these qualities alone will not enable their 
possessor to occupy a distinguished position among the 
good and great. Better far to be able to exercise heroic 
perseverance and devoted industry, without other auxiliaries, 
than to have what is termed natural ability and mental 
acuteness, unless the latter qualities are under the guidance 
and control of the former. In the case of many of our 
" Tyneside Celebrities,*' industry and perseverance obtained 
victories over the united forces of difficulty and opposition, 
when mere ability and force of intellect, unsdded by the 
sterner allies we have named, would have been forced to 
retire ignobly from the field. Obstacles seemed, as it were, 
to be to them but as finger-posts pointing the way to abun- 
dant success and lasting benefit, not only to themselves, 
but to mankind in general and all posterity. 

In individual cases enumerated by us in the foregoing 
pages, " necessity " may truly be said to have been " the 
mother of invention," bringing into being and exercise all 
the powers and energy of their nature, and calling forth the 
latent strength of their massive intellects. It was by 
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" hoping against hope *' and by persevering in the face of 
the most discouraging circumstances, that George Stephen- 
son succeeded at length in accompUshing the realisation of 
his great ambition. The railways of the world are monu- 
ments to the memory of the dogged industry of the 
Tyneside fireman. It was, too, the heroic fortitude of Earl 
Grey, more than the complete mastery of the subject, 
which enabled him to be mainly instrumental in carrying 
the Reform Bill of 1832, in the teeth of a determined 
parliamentary opposition. It was also a faithfulness of 
purpose, which the fear of death could not shake, that 
supported the sainted Ridley in his resolve to stand by the 
right, and which enabled him to substantiate by his martyr- 
dom the truth of those doctrines which had cheered and 
sustained him throughout his eventful life, and while labour- 
ing with zeal and fidelity in the cause of England's 
Protestant Reformation. Whether, therefore, we go to the 
field of mechanical invention, of statesmanship, learning, 
science, art, or religion, and consider the struggles and 
ultimate victories of the heroes whose lives and labours we 
have endeavoured to sketch in the preceding pages, — of one 
and all of our ** Tyneside Celebrities " it may truly be said, 
they conquered by virtue of their moral energy and a 
conscientious devotion to duty. If in any case they had 
to deplore baffled efforts and blighted hopes, they were 
consoled and rewarded eventually by the attainment of their 
most ardent desires, and made happy in the fruition of 
their fondest expectations. 

How pregnant, then, with instruction are the stories of 
their lives ! How encouraging their example to the toilers 
of every age and time, but especially so to the youth of 
Tyneside in the nineteenth centmy 1 For should the 
circumstances which surround us be at times perplexing 
and discouraging, so, it should be remembered, were the 
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difficulties that beset tAeir path. Have we few worldly 
advantages ? In many instances fAey were poor and self- 
taught mett. Have we to lament at times the failure of our 
cherished schemes ? TAeir success was, in most cases, not 
immediate but gradual. Do we at any time grope for the 
light ? 7'Aey did so, too, and often in infinitely greater 
darkness than encompasses us. Nor should we become 
disheartened though, in battling for the truth and striving 
after the good of mankind, we frequently meet with rebuffs 
and have to acknowledge failure. Rather let us take 
counsel and courage from their example : remembering that 
the brilliant triumphs which ultimately crowned their efforts 
were preceded by a devotion, patience, and endurance at 
once splendid and rare. It is not, it is true, given to all of 
us to win a place upon a muster-roll of such Celebrities, but 
we can and should strive— alike for the sake of their 
example, the honour of Tyneside, and the good of our 
fellow-men — to make the future wiser, happier, and better, 
by turning to the best account the opportunities of the 
present. 
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TJ AVING now traversed the field originally mapped out 
^ for ourselves, we cannot, in looking back upon the 
route pursued and contemplating the incidents which have 
attended our journey, fail to feel that, while we have faith- 
fully endeavoured to point out some of the many attractions 
and beauties of the path along which we have trod, the 
work was one which deserved to have fallen into better and 
abler hands than ours. Conscious, as we are, however, of 
the imperfect manner in which we have acted as guide on 
the occasion, no delicacy is felt in claiming that at least the 
heart has been in the undertaking, for Tyneside occupies a 
sacred place in oiu: affections, her noble and famous sons 
are held in reverence by us, and whatever goes to prosper 
and exalt our own beloved district of Old England is 
welcomed and cherished at our hands. 

And as we glance at the struggles and triumphs recorded 
in the previous chapters, what son of Tynesider can fail to 
regard the place of his birth with a deeper affection than 
ever ? No doubt this muster-roll is not complete ; there 
are other names which should have appeared in our pages j 
but we venture to hope that few or none of the more noted 
local "Celebrities'' will be found absent from our circle, 
and we feel certain that we have said enough in the fore- 
going pages to show that the subject is one of national as 
well as local interest, and calculated still further to enhance 
Tyneside in the estimation of her sons and daughters. ^ 

The bright galaxy of excellence at which we have been 
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looking is, indeed, a wonderful phenomenon in history and 
biography. For instance, we find amongst our Politicians 
of the North, Lord Eldon, the oldest Lord Chancellor of 
England ; the LordStowell, firmer of the Maritime Laws of 
Nations; and Earl Grey, the author of the Reform Bill 
of 1832. Amongst our Divines we observe the Venerable 
Bede, the greatest Ecclesiastical Historian of the country ; 
Bishop Ridley, one of the noblest Martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion ; and Dr Morrison, the Pioneer of Mission Work in 
China. In the world of Invention and Discovery, we point 
to George Stephenson, the Father of the Railway; to Robert 
Stephenson, the most famous Bridge- Architect and Engineer 
of the nation; and to William George Armstrong, the Inventor 
and Manufactiurer of the world-famed Gun which bears his 
name. If mention be made of those who have greatly 
distinguished themselves in Battle, we direct attention to 
Henry Percy, the Hotspur of the North, of Chevy Chase 
renown ; to James, the third Earl of Derwentwater, who 
came to such an untimely end because he was true to 
conscience ; and to Lord Collingwood, who led the van in 
Trafalgar's bloody fight. In the departments of Litera- 
ture and Art, we can allude with pride to men like Duns 
Scotus, a bright and shining light in scholarly acquirement ; 
Hutton, the Father of Mathematicians ; Akenside, the 
Prince of Didactic Poetry ; Martin, the unrivalled Imagina- 
tive Painter; Thomas Bewick, who popularised and im- 
proved the Art of Wood Engraving ; William Shield, one of 
the finest Composers of English Melody ; William Turner, 
the " Father of Physicke ;" William Hewson, the Discoverer 
of the Lymphatic System ; Horsley, who furnished the 
earliest systematic treatise regarding Antiquity ; Bourne, 
who initiated the study of Local Antiquities ; and Bruce, 
who, firom an examination of the ruins of their huge stone 

2 B 
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Structures and military encampments, although now marred 
and worn by the rough hands of some fifteen centuries, told us, 
with marvellous accuracy and power, about the old Romans 
whose dauntless legions had closed in battle with our rude, 
untutored ancestors, and, by their presence, rendered Tyne- 
side classic ground for all time to come. 

To render this line of thought still more suggestive 
and powerfiil, a rough classification might be made of the 
work performed by some of the sons of Tyneside whose 
names have been mentioned in the course of the preceding 
chapters. Were this done we should find that, in the de- 
partment of Shippings they have conferred upon mankind 
such inestimable blessings as are wrapt up in the invention 
of the Lifeboat and the Screw Steamer. In Trade, we 
have them to thank, either largely or wholly, for the Loco- 
motive Engine, Submarine Electric Cables, Staiths, Cranes, 
Hydraulic Power, the ^'Geordie" Safety-lamp, and the 
better Ventilation of Mines. In Agriculture, they have 
given us the Steam Plough, improved Reaping Machines, 
the Double Turnip-drill, and numerous minor improve- 
ments. Frequently, in almost all departments of action and 
thought, have they struck out new paths, and over and over 
again have they displayed no ordinary aptitude for providing 
remedies for wrongs, and discovering methods by which 
each obstructive influence could be destroyed or removed. 
By them and their work the whole world has been enabled 
to reap numerous rich harvests of blessing and good. It 
has been said of the treatment meted out to the mortal 
remains of the " Morning Star of the Reformation," that the 
Swift, into which they were cast, " conveyed them into the 
Avon, the Avon into the Severn, the Severn into the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean; and thus the ashes of 
Wycliffe were the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dis- 
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I)ersed all the world over." So, as regards the issue, has it 
been with the services rendered by our " Tyneside Celebri- 
ties." The Steamer by sea and the Locomotive by land — 
both alike the expression and embodiment of local genius 
and skill — are daily conveying to all parts of the world a 
portion of the blessings arising from the light kindled and 
the services rendered by the sons of Tyneside. 



THE END. 
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